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PREFACE. 


'^  K  THE:?sE  looked  steadfastly  at  the  gods  with  her 

IX  keen  gray  eye,  and  she  stooped  slowly  down 
to  the  ground  and  planted  in  it  a  little  seed  which  she 
held  in  her  right  hand.  She  spoke  no  word,  but  still 
gazed  calmly  on  that  great  council.  Presently  they 
saw  springing  from  the  earth  a  little  germ,  which 
grew  np  and  threw  out  its  boughs  and  leaves.  Higher 
and  higher  it  rose,  with  all  its  thick  green  foliage,  and 
put  forth  fruit  on  its  clustering  branches.  *My  gift 
is  better,  O  Zeus,'  she  said,  '  than  that  of  King  Posei- 
don. The  horse  which  he  has  given  shall  bring  war 
and  strife  and  anguish  to  the  children  of  men ;  my 
olive  tree  is  the  sign  of  peace  and  plenty,  of  health 
and  strength,  and  the  pledge  of  happiness  and  free- 
dom. Shall  not,  then,  the  city  of  Erechtheus  be  called 
after  my  name  ? ' 

'^Then  with  one  accord  rose  the  voices  of  the  gods 
in  the  air,  as  they  cried  out,  *  The  gift  of  Athene  is 
the  best  which  may  be  given  to  the  sons  of  men ;  it 
is  the  token  that  the  city  of   Erechtheus  shall   be 
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greater  in  peace  than  in  war,  and  nobler  in  its  free- 
dom than  its  power.  Let  the  city  be  called  Athens.' 
"  Athene  continued  :  '  When  the  torch  of  freedom 
has  gone  out  at  Athens  its  light  shall  be  handed  on 
to  other  lands,  and  men  shall  learn  that  inj  gift  is 
still  the  best,  and  they  shall  say  that  reverence  for  law 
and  freedom  of  thought  and  deed  has  come  to  them 
from  the  city  of  Erechtheus,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Athene;  " 
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DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


THEME    FIRST. 
MAN    IS     BORN    TO    RULE. 

THE  Father  of  the  first  man  did  not  turn  him 
adrift  to  shift  for  himself  ;  nor,  indeed,  was  such 
a  course  necessary.  He  was,  in  the  right  of  his  in- 
heritance, a  prince.  His  environment  was  regal,  his 
commission  kingly.  By  his  intellect  he  was  to  rule  over 
the  lower  animals.  He  was  also  to  learn  the  nature  of 
the  elements  about  liim  in  order  to  utilize  them  for  his 
service.  His  maintenance  was  provided  for  without 
exhausting  or  harassing  labor  on  his  part.  There  were 
many  and  varied  duties  and  responsibilities  resting 
upon  him  as  conditions  of  a  happy  and  harmonious 
existence,  because  a  being  so  munificently  endowed 
could  not  fulfill  his  mission  as  a  mere  passive  machine. 
These  duties  were  neither  the  drudgery  of  a  slave 
nor  the  task  of  a  hireling,  but  the  prerogatives  of  a 
prince.  The  loss  of  this  inheritance  and  the  conse- 
quent degradation  of  the  human  family  are  facts 
known  to  us.     Both  humanitarians  and  theologians 
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have  thoroughly  and  widely  discussed  them,  and  no 
more  attention  need  now  be  given  to  their  general 
discussion.  But  this  one  fact,  which  the  history  of 
the  race  teaches  all  students  thereof,  namely,  that 
man  is  born  to  rule,  claims  our  special  attention. 
How  does  man  rule  ?  1.  By  his  intellect.  2.  By  his 
physical  strength.     3.  By  his  passions. 

Among  tlie  princely  gifts  bestowed  upon  man  by 
tlie  Creator  intellect  takea  the  first  rank.  It  places 
the  scepter  of  dominion  in  his  hands.  It  is  tlie  royal 
diadem  of  his  crown. 

Intellect  is  imperial  in  its  own  right ;  it  is  the 
power  behind  the  throne.  It  chains  the  most  power- 
ful elements  and  brings  them  into  servitude  for  the 
use  of  man.  It  makes  the  great  highways  of  com- 
merce, crosses  the  deepest  waters,  blasts  the  hardest 
rocks,  measures  the  highest  mountains,  and,  holding 
the  keys  of  prophecy,  it  reaches  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  universe  and  demonstrates  the  existence  of  bodies 
long  before  they  are  made  visible  by  the  object  glass. 

But  this  gift,  however  great  it  is,  needs  a  servant 
to  execute  its  commands  while  it  is  employed  in  a 
world  of  matter  whose  inertia  must  be  overcome  by 
the  agency  of  force.  This  is  the  humble  and  yet 
mighty  brother  of  intellect,  and  is  imperatively 
necessary  to  fulfill  the  commissions  of  the  higher 
power ;  but  in  some  conditions  of  society  this  element 
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lias,  for  tlie  time  being,  gained  the  ascendency,  and 
man  has  been  ruler  by  right  of  physical  strength. 

As  the  moral  powers,  which  should  have  been  an 
equal  factor  with  the  intellectual,  declined,  because 
of  contamination,  the  desire  for  dominion  increased ; 
self-assertion,  envy,  egotism,  arrayed  themselves 
against  the  nobler  traits,  justice,  goodness,  and  love ; 
in  the  full  possession  of  which  man  would  have  been 
content,  each  in  his  place,  his  mind  occupied  with  the 
highest  problems  of  this  and  the  eternal  life.  He 
would  not  have  condescended  to  the  petty  vanities  of 
mere  earthly  supremacy,  but  would  have  soared  above 
and  beyond  them  in  his  eager  desire  to  do  the  good 
of  which  he  was  capable. 

The  purely  intellectual  nature,  from  the  same 
cause,  suffered  by  contempt.  As  men  became  more 
brutal  they  ceased  to  venerate  and  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  mind  over  matter ;  hence  the  do- 
minion of  physical  strength. 

Sacred  history  tells  us,  "  There  were  giants  in 
those  days."  Nimrod  was  a  mighty  man  because  of 
his  great  strength.  He  built  a  city ;  he  became  the 
founder  of  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  antiquity. 

Physical  power  also  became  an  important  factor  in 
warfare  and  self-defense,  as  the  intellect  of  man  had 
not  then  gained  the  mastery  over  the  elements ;  the 
implements  of  war  were  of  the  rudest  and  most  prim- 
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itive  kind.  It  was  a  hand-to-hand  conflict,  where 
physical  strength  and  endurance  gained  and  held  the 
victory.  The  victor  gained  adherents ;  his  valor  gave 
him  influence  among  his  fellows ;  a  sense  of  seciirity 
became  associated  with  strength,  and  gave  him  the 
leadership  among  his  followers  ;  it  crowned  him  king. 

A  federation  of  successful,  strong  men  held  desir- 
able localities,  built  cities  protected  by  massive  walls, 
erected  immense  storehouses  where  supplies  were 
gathered,  which  secured  them  against  want  during 
sieges.  Great  advantages  once  gained  were  prudently 
kept  and  secured  to  posterity,  and  thus  governments 
were  founded  and  maintained.  During  the  primitive 
ages  of  the  w^orld,  when  the  vast  plains  and  forests 
w^ere  yet  common  property,  government  was  vested 
in  families  and  descended  from  the  father  to  the 
eldest  son.  As  the  number  of  families  increased  they 
formed  federations,  which  were  called  tribes ;  these  in 
time  became  nations ;  the  patriarchal  governments 
became  monarchies.  Note,  for  instance,  the  history  of 
the  Hebrews. 

We  note  also  that  as  the  intellectual  and  moral 
powers  declined  the  lower  passions  became  dominant. 
Man  rules  by  them  wherever  he  finds  an  object  whose 
resistance  is  inadequate  for  self-protection.  Thus  he 
rules  over  woman  in  marriage. 

The  Creator,  who  in  his  wisdom  saw  fit  to  create 
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inan  male  and  female,  for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
the  race — probably  the  main  but  not  the  only  pur- 
pose— gave  to  both  equal  dominion,  equal  individual- 
ity, equal  inheritance  in  his  kingdom  as  sons  and 
daughters.  JS^owhere  in  the  history  of  creation  is 
woman  mentioned  as  subject  to  or  inferior  to  man. 
Among  the  lower  animals  the  female  is  neither  gov- 
erned nor  owned  by  the  male.  They  mate  for  the 
purpose  of  propagating  their  species,  and  for  no  other. 
They  are  governed  by  instinct,  and  consequently  can- 
not be  fathers  and  mothers  in  that  high  sense  which 
moral  qualities  give  to  human  parentage.  It  is  in- 
teresting as  well  as  instructive  to  note  here  that  as 
the  scale  of  the  animal  is  lowered  the  power  of  repro- 
duction is  increased,  and  vice  versa. 

In  what  manner,  then,  does  man  claim  and  hold 
supremacy  over  woman  ?  Is  it  by  his  intellect  ?  If 
in  that  respect  he  is  her  superior  it  follows  as  a  nat- 
ural consequence.  By  his  physical  strength  ?  That  is 
at  best  only  the  rule  of  might,  not  of  right,  and  this 
is  oidy  subservient  to  the  strongest  and  most  disas- 
trous supremacy,  the  rule  of  passion. 

The  first  man  was  not  left  alone  in  his  princely 
inheritance.  His  Creator  deemed  it  wise  to  give  him 
a  companion ;  for,  indeed,  how  could  a  solitary  person 
exercise  those  virtues  which  agreeable  and  happy 
intercourse  with   others  brings   into  practice?     The 
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unprejudiced  reader  of  the  history  of  creation  as  con- 
tained in  the  Bible  finds  neither  ownership  nor  supe- 
riority in  the  relations  of  the  first  husband  and  wife. 
The  right  of  dominion  was  given  to  both  occupants 
of  paradise,  and  not  to  one  over  the  other.  Eve,  in  her 
purity,  had  the  full  and  unrestrained  ownership  of  her 
person,  and  would  always  have  retained  this  as  a  most 
sacred  birthright  had  she  not  lost  it  by  her  disobedience, 
and  as  a  direct  result  of  which  she  is  degraded  from 
her  high  position  of  princess  to  that  of  vassal. 

"  But  in  the  beginning  it  was  not  so."  Her  sub- 
jection is  the  result  of  her  sin,  and  not  hers  only ;  her 
companion  was  a  partner  in  the  guilt.  A  truly  good 
and  just  man  could  not  subject  any  woman  to  his  de- 
sires in  the  manner  that  it  was  prophesied  to  Eve,  "  I 
will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception  ; 
in  sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth  children ;  and  thy 
desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband."  This  condition  could 
not  have  existed  while  both  were  good  and  pure. 
Likewise  Adam,  having  lost  that  high  moral  element 
of  his  character  and  motives  which  should  have  led 
him  to  deal  justly  by  all,  assumed  a  different  relation 
to  Eve.  The  companion  and  lover,  because  of  the 
ascendency  of  the  animal  passions  and  the  corre- 
sponding dechne  of  the  intellectual,  and  notably  of 
the  moral  qualities,  became  a  usurper,  master,  and 
owner  of  tlie  woman  he  claimed  in  marriage. 
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In  what  particular  has  the  dominion  of  man  been 
most  disastrous  to  woman  ?  Whei'e  lias  she  found  the 
lowest  depth  of  her  degradation?  Where  has  the 
dominion  of  sex  written  the  darkest  chapter  ?  JSTot 
upon  the  pages  of  the  world's  history,  because  these 
chapters  cannot  be  written  ;  but  we  hnd  them  graven 
upon  the  hearts  and  lives  of  their  victims,  the  women 
and  children  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  lust,  whose 
blood,  like  that  of  Abel,  cries  to  Heaven  for  venge- 
ance. The  pen  recoils  from  the  task  of  their  recital ; 
their  presentation  would  make  angels  weep.  We 
must  draw  the  veil  and  go,  for  a  season,  into  the  sun- 
shine of  God's  goodness  and  mercy,  and,  by  contem- 
plating his  wondrous  works,  discover  the  beauty, 
symmetry,  and  adaptation  to  each  individual  want  and 
use  in  the  harmony  of  the  universe ;  and  here  we  see 
that  no  atom  nor  world  encroaches  upon  the  liberty 
of  another.  And  such  would  have  been  the  condition 
of  His  children  but  for  sin.  And  such  will  again  be 
their  condition  when  restored,  by  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness, to  their  original  purity. 
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THEME    SECOND. 

MAN    IS    BORN    TO     POSSESS. 

IT^  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world  individual  pos- 
sessions were  generally  limited  to  personal  prop- 
erty. Husbandmen  and  shepherds  ranged  over  the 
immense  fertile  plains  and  vast  forests,  herding  their 
cattle  wherever  pastures  new  tempted  them,  their 
families  either  livino:  in  villao^es  for  mutual  comfort 
and  protection  or  following  the  herds  with  their  tents. 
As  their  wants  were  few  and  simple,  being  at  first 
limited  to  actual  necessities,  their  life  was  compara- 
tively free  from  the  many  conventionalities  and  har- 
assing cares  which  our  cumbrous  civilization  has 
brought  upon  us.  Nor  were  they  continually^  urged 
to  obtain  vast  possessions  in  order  to  satisfy  imagi- 
nary wants.  Wealthy  men  there  were,  but  their  wealth 
came,  not  by  fierce  conflict  with  com|>etition,  fluctu- 
ating values,  panics,  when  the  wealth  of  one  is  often 
the  ruin  of  another,  but  was  obtained  upon  the  solid 
basis  of  increase  from  within  ;  not  a  fictitious  and 
changeable  value,  depending  upon  the  variable  de- 
mands of  trade,  which  is  the  result  of  a  more  com- 
plex civilization. 
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After  the  establishment  of  settled  governments  the 
privileges  of  individual  possession  were  more  limited. 
Only  a  privileged  few  held  real  estate.  Governments 
held  the  bulk  of  lands  and  leased  them  to  their  sub- 
jects at  fixed  yearly  rentals.  Other  conditions  being 
favorable,  to  a  community  who  enjoyed  the  beneiits 
of  real  estate  without  the  outlay  of  first  acquiring 
and  afterward  holding  it  by  the  heavy  expense  of  tax- 
ation and  defense,  the  accumulation  of  property  ex- 
ceeding consumption  for  present  needs  became  a 
source  of  wealth.  This  wealth  consisted  mainly  of 
personal  property.  During  these  conditions  of  so- 
ciety the  possession  of  land  was  not  desired,  and,  after 
governments  were  established,  it  was  limited  to  a 
privileged  class.  For  this  reason  the  bulk  of  posses- 
sion among  the  great  middle  classes  of  the  common- 
wealth consisted  of  personal  or  movable  property 
rather  than  of  lands  or  real  estate. 

The  increase  of  wealth,  as  at  the  present  day,  i-e- 
sulted  in  the  desire  for  increased  luxuries.  Costly 
raiment,  ornaments,  jewels,  and  perfumes  are  men- 
tioned as  articles  of  use  and  commerce  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world.  The  possession  of  valuables  then, 
as  now,  excited  the  envy  of  others,  so  that  long  before 
the  command  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal"  was  given  cov- 
etousness  existed  in  the  world,  and,  consequently,  fre- 
quent invasions   for    the   purpose    of  plunder  were 
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made  betweeii  the  different  tribes.  These  invasions 
were  nut  often  for  the  possession  of  territory  ;  why 
steal  that  which  is  ah-eady  connnon  property  ?  So  it 
was  the  personal  or  movable  property  which  tempted 
the  cupidity  of  the  marauder.  In  view  of  these  con- 
ditions it  became  a  matter  of  prudence  as  well  as  ne- 
cessity to  organize  resistance  for  the  purpose  of  defense 
and  protection.  Consequently  strength  became  a  very 
important  factor  in  tlie  possession  of  any  desirable  art- 
icle. Penal  institutions  did  not  exist,  so  it  became  the 
duty  of  eacli  family  or  tribe  to  defend  itself  against 
any  encroachments  on  individual  liberty  or  possession. 

Summary  punishment  was  dealt  out  by  right  of 
the  fist  and  the  club.  It  w^as  "an  eye  for  an  eye,  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth."  Personal  property  consisted,  not 
of  herds,  raiment,  and  jewels  only ;  for  very  early 
in  the  world's  history  human  beings  were  owned, 
bought,  and  sold.  There  was,  however,  this  distinc- 
tion :  men  were  bought  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
service  simply.  In  no  instance  did  the  slave,  because 
of  his  slavery,  become  a  husband. 

Sacred  history  records  polygamy  as  existing  among 
the  early  descendants  of  Adam.  Lamech  took  two 
wives,  Ada  and  Zillah.  Both  probably  occupied  posi- 
tions of  equality  in  the  family,  as  the  prestige  of  the 
first  wdfe  had  not  then  been  clearly  established.  It  is 
also  a  significant  fact  that  these  were  the  descendants 
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of  Cain  and  that  this  case  was  probably  an  exception  to 
the  general  custom.  Later  on,  however,  the  immoral 
relation  of  men  and  women  corrupted  society,  even 
in  those  primitive  times,  to  such  an  extent  that  their 
final  destruction,  with  the  exception  of  one  family, 
became  a  necessary  measure. 

Note  again  that  the  family  of  Noah,  descendants 
of  Seth,  consisted  of  one  man,  the  husband  of  one 
woman,  and  his  three  sons,  each  the  husband  of  one 
wife,  polygamy  being  entirely  ignored. 

During  the  patriarchal  dispensation  the  position  of 
wives  was  a  rather  dignified  one.  The  name  Sarai 
(princess)  is  retained  by  Abraham's  wife  after  her 
marriage.  She  is  spoken  of  as  a  distinct  individual  in 
sacred  history,  and  her  prerogative  as  wife  over 
the  slave  is  by  divine  ordar  clearly  established. 
"  Though  the  Egyptians  confined  themseh^es  to  one 
wife,  they,  like  the  Jews  and  other  Eastern  nations, 
both  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  scrupled  not  to 
admit  other  inmates  to  the  harems,  most  of  whom 
appear  to  have  been  foreigners,  either  taken  in  war 
or  brought  to  Egypt  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  They  be- 
came members  of  the  family,  like  those  in  Moslem 
countries  at  the  present  day,  and  not  only  ranked  next 
to  the  wives  and  children  of  their  lord,  but  probably 
enjoyed  a  share  of  the  property  at  his  death.  These 
women  were  white  or  black  slaves,  according  to  the 
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countries  from  which  thej  were  brought;  but  gener- 
ally speaking  the  latter  were  employed  merely  as 
domestics,  wlio  were  required  to  wait  upon  their  mis- 
tress and  her  female  friends.  The  former  likewise 
officiated  as  servants,  though  they,  of  course,  held  a 
rank  above  the  black  slaves.  The  same  custom  pre- 
vailed among  the  Egyptians  regarding  children  as 
w^ith  the  Moslems  and  other  Eastern  people,  no  dis- 
tinction being  made  between  their  offspring  by  a 
wife  or  any  other  woman,  and  all  equally  enjoying 
the  rights  of  inheritance ;  for  since  they  considered 
a  child  indebted  to  the  father  for  its  existence  it 
seeme^l  unjust  to  deny  equality  to  all  his  progeny." 
Although  the  respectable  polygamist  of  those  days 
lionored  one  woman  as  wife,  the  slave  wife,  possibly 
the  younger  and  fairer  woman,  might  readily  supphmt 
the  legal  wife  in  the  affections  of  her  husband,  and 
thus  the  distinction  between  wife  and  slave  became 
less  clearly  defined.  This  condition  of  society  gradu- 
ally undermined  the  distinct  individuality  of  the 
wife  and  made  her  an  article  of  luxury.  Tlie 
w^ealthy  man,  acquiring  wives  upon  the  same  basis  as 
that  on  which  other  property  is  obtained,  began  to 
consider  them  as  such,  and  his  ability  to  own  and 
maintain  a  number  of  wives  made  him  the  ruler  of  a 
large  famil}^  and  gave  him  prestige  as  a  successful  and 
enterprising  man. 
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The  dowry  of  brides  consisted  partly  of  slaves,  who 
became  valuable  assistants  as  servants  in  the  future 
households  of  their  masters.  These  were  sometimes 
given  to  husbands  as  subordinate  wives;  as  in  the 
households  of  Abraham  and  Jacob,  when  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  family  was  considered  a  paramount  duty, 
they  by  mutual  consent  became  the  property  of  both 
husband  and  wife. 

This  was  a  preliminary  step  to  a  partnership  of 
possession  and  the  final  surrender  of  separate  posses- 
sion by  the  wife.  Another  phase  of  this  peculiar 
institution  was  the  tendency  to  diminish  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  first  wife.  For  reasons  already  given  she 
might  readily  be  supplanted  by  a  second,  she  by  a 
third,  and  so  on. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  condition  of  society  which 
placed  a  woman  as  a  wife  and  a  woman  as  a  slave 
upon  nearly  the  same  footing  necessarily  degraded 
woman  in  marriage ;  as  the  distinction  between  the 
first  and  legal  wife  and  the  number  of  subordinate 
wives,  who  were  also  slaves,  gradually  diminished, 
the  condition  which  made  the  slave  a  wife  also  made 
the  wife  a  slave. 

It  follows  naturally  that  the  undermining  of  one 
moral  law  soon  led  to  the  disregard  of  another. 
Where  wives  were  bought  and  sold  they  were  also 
stolen.     Thus   men   became  by  virtue  of  protection 
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and  defense  the  legal  proprietors  of  women  as  wives. 
This  condition  inevitably  degraded  woman  in  mar- 
riage in  tliat  she  became  an  article  of  luxury  or 
service,  as  such  was  bought  and  sold,  and  finally  both 
she  and  her  belongings  were  considered  the  personal 
property  of  her  husband. 
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B 


THEME    THIRD. 
MAN    IS    BORN    TO    KNOW. 

Y  the  exercise  of  tlie  intellectual  faculties,  a  dis- 
tinctive gift  to  man,  he  (by  the  intelligent  use 
of  his  five  senses)  became  cognizant  of  his  surround- 
ings, and  also  acquainted  himself  with  the  nature  and 
uses  of  the  material  world  around  him.  While  his 
lower  wants  w^ere  supplied  without  any  harassing 
care,  the  mind  w^as  comparatively  free  for  the  exer- 
cise of  tlie  higher  faculties.  His  intercourse  with 
the  Creator  could  not  have  failed  in  elevating  and 
ennobling  a  mind  so  gifted.  How  beautiful  and 
comprehensive  a  language  which  by  its  names  con- 
veyed also  the  nature  and  properties  of  objects  !  To 
what  exalted  adoration  and  love  does  the  intelligent 
contemplation  of  nature  lead  him  who  finds  God  by 
his  works ! 

The  unfolding  of  a  flower,  the  mysteries  of  plant 
and  animal  life,  offer  boundless  fields  for  speculation 
and  study.  The  panorama  of  sun,  cloud,  and  sky  pre- 
sented pictures  the  grandeur  of  which  were  beyond 
comprehension  or  description. 

Nevertheless  man,  a  cliild  of  nature,   acquiesced 
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gladly  and  lovingly  in  the  tutelage  of  beauty,  as  lead- 
ing him  to  the  source  of  goodness,  truth,  and  beauty, 
the  Feather  and  Creator  of  all. 

The  desire  for  knowledge  exists  in  the  heart  of 
human  beings ;  it  is,  in  a  degree,  one  of  the  requisites 
of  dominion  as  well  as  possession.  "  Knowledge  is 
power."  It  opens  the  vast  storehouses  of  nature  for 
the  use  and  pleasure  of  man.  It  shackles  steam, 
electricity,  dynamite,  those  mighty  agents  of  nature, 
and  makes  them  obedient  to  the  touch  of  a  child. 

A  gift  so  valuable  is  not  easily  acquired.  Thou- 
sands of  years  spent  in  careful  and  patient  research  and 
unremitting  study  have  discovered  facts  which,  verified 
at  last  by  successful  experiments,  have  enriched  the 
laboratories  of  the  present. 

Biography  acquaints  us  with  those  patient  toilers 
who  have  wended  their  way  slowly  and  painfully  to 
the  temple  of  science,  their  feet  leaving  the  traces  of 
their  wanderings.  The  night  of  hunger  and  cold 
closed  around  them.  The  black  clouds  of  despair 
hung  as  a  somber  canopy  above  their  pillow.  The 
tempting  sirens  followed  their  waking  hours  with 
delusive  promises,  but  they  were  not  heeded.  At 
last  the  laughing  fountain  and  the  singing  bird  are 
reached.  Human  endeavor  has  found  its  limit.  Life 
is  spent,  the  goal  is  not  reached,  but  posterity  reaps 
the  reward  of  these  great  sacrifices.     The  great  mul- 
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titude  of  learners  have  always  been  preceded  by  some 
distinguished  headlights,  men  and  women  who  were 
ahead  of  their  times  and  who  were  also  duly  persecuted. 
Great  geniuses  were  not  appreciated.  Haydn,  the  au- 
thor of  "  AYith  verdure  bright  and  beauty  clad,"  those 
soul-inspiring  Creations  whose  music  carries  the  soul 
to  the  very  portals  of  heaven,  fell  faint  and  starving 
upon  the  street  in  Yienna,  and  was  rescued  from 
imminent  want  and  probable  deatli  by  the  humane 
impulse  of  a  barber's  daughter.  Henry  Kirke  White, 
the  gifted  poet,  died  from  overwork  and  slow  starva- 
tion. Schiller,  the  immortal  bard  of  Germany,  died 
in  the  best  years  of  glorious  manhood,  the  victim  of 
early  privations. 

Numerous  examples  might  be  given  showing  that 
neither  the  gift  of  genius  nor  the  possession  of 
knowledge,  as  a  rule,  insured  to  the  possessor  great 
material  rewards.  Yet  the  world  was  greatly  en- 
riched by  the  labors  of  those  patient  heroes  who, 
looking  beyond  present  benefits,  as  devotees  of  sci- 
ence, became  also  philanthropists. 

Considering  the  pursuit  and  attainment  of  knowl- 
edge as  a  necessity  for  the  best  development  of  man- 
kind, why  exclude  any  from  this  natural  privilege? 
True,  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the  masses  was 
of  itself  a  formidable  barrier  between  themselves  and 
those  who  sought  to  benefit  them. 
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The  liiglier  civilization  of  the  present  time  has  prac- 
tically removed  these  obstacles,  though  one  class  has 
been  long  and  cruelly  kept  in  the  background  ;  and 
not  necessarily  from  any  inherent  prejudice  on  their 
part  against  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  for  they  are 
among  the  most  zealous  seekers.  Kor  was  it  because 
of  incapacity  to  receive  the  same. 

There  has,  as  yet,  been  no  fair  proof  given  that  the 
mind  of  woman  is  inferior  to  that  of  man.  It  is  an 
undeniable  fact  that  the  ruling  class  withholds  this 
privilege  from  subjects  ;  and  the  more  despotic  the 
rule  the  more  rigorous  the  withholding.  The  intelli- 
gent slave  is  lost  to  his  condition  ;  he  cannot  remain 
in  slaverv  ;  he  becomes  a  sovereign.  We  recall  here 
the  former  condition  of  the  American  slave  and  how 
rigorously  all  facilities  for  educating  himself  were 
denied  him.  The  same  reason  applies  to  excluding 
women  from  its  benefits.  Until  within  recent  years 
it  was  thought  quite  unnecessary,  and  almost  immod- 
est, to  educate  woman  thoroughly  and  along  with  her 
brother  man.  Of  what  use  miglit  a  higher  education 
be  to  the  future  cook  and  dishwasher?  She  could 
perform  these  tasks  just  as  well  without  being  too 
well  informed;  indeed,  a  superior  degree  of  intelli- 
gence would  be  derogatory  to  the  efficiency  of  a  sub- 
ject, industrial  class,  by  creating  a  discontent  with 
their  humble  position ;  and  if  by  education  they  arose 
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to  the  so-called  higher  walks  of  life  the  community 
would  be  deprived  of  valuable  service. 

Mj  readers  recall  the  orations  of  country  school 
examinations,  wherein  the  ambition  of  every  school- 
boy is  appealed  to  by  having  placed  before  him  the 
possibility  of  his  being  some  day  elected  President  of 
these  United  States.  His  sister  is  honestly  and  con- 
scientiously encouraged  to  learn  to  make  a  good 
pumpkin  pie.  Considering  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  the  future  pie-eaters  will  outnumber 
the  presidents  to  such  an  extent  that  the  girl's  am- 
bition is  more  likely  to  be  realized. 

Seriously  speaking,  a  moral  and  intelligent  popula- 
tion makes  a  prosperous  and  happy  nation.  Intelli- 
gence is,  in  itself,  a  source  of  power  and  wealth. 
"  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is." 

Knowledge  wisely  used  is  capital  on  a  far  safer  basis 
than  mere  wealth  as  represented  by  so  many  dollars 
and  cents.  The  men  avIio  have  shaken  the  very 
foundations  of  society  in  their  day,  and  by  the  up- 
rooting of  old  and  corrupt  institutions  have  conferred 
lasting  benefits  upon  mankind,  were  generally  poor 
men,  to  whom  the  acquisition  of  wealth  was  a  secon- 
dary matter  when  compared  with  the  higher  wealth 
of  ideas. 
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THEME     FOURTH. 
WOMAN    IS    BORN    TO    SUBMIT. 

A  RULER  presupposes  a  subject ;  a  commander, 
one  who  obeys;  aiitlioritj,  submission.  The 
authority  of  the  husband  over  the  wife  is  of  very  an- 
cient origin  ;  not,  however,  absolute,  and  is  greatly 
modified  by  civilization  and  refinement. 

The  biblical  account  of  the  creation  and  instalhnent 
of  the  first  pair  in  this  world  says,  "  Male  and  female 
created  he  them,  and  gave  them  dominion  over  the  fish 
of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,"  etc.  It  is  clearly 
perceived,  by  any  unprejudiced  mind,  that  dominion 
was  not  given  to  one  over  the  other,  but  to  both  jointly 
and  equally  over  the  lower  animals  and  the  earth. 

Could  man  singly,  and  without  the  cooperation  of 
another  factor,  have  carried  out  the  destiny  of  a  race, 
as  he  sometimes  imagines  he  does,  there  would  have 
been  no  need  of  a  helpmeet.  The  word  helpmeet  does 
not  mean  cook,  valet,  or  servant.  It  must  be  taken  in 
a  higher  sense.  Two  natures,  similar  and  yet  distinct, 
were  required  to  make  an  harmonious  whole,  as  in 
common  with  all  created  beings,  each  of  which  finds 
a  counterpart  and  completion  of  itself  in  the  other. 
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This  union  was  to  be  far  above  any  other,  insomuch 
that  reason  and  love,  not  instinct,  should  be  the  actuat- 
ing motive — love,  mutual,  free,  of  its  own  choosing, 
untrammeledbj  any  other  motive  than  that  of  receiv- 
ing and  giving  mutual  happiness  and  the  perpetuation 
of  the  race  with  the  most  favorable  environment.  To 
attain  this  object  there  is  no  need  of  master  and  sub- 
ject, the  normal  condition  being  the  union  of  souls 
upon  perfect  equality. 

The  advent  of  Eve  thus  became  the  climax  of  the 
physical  creation,  an  dfitly  "Heaven's  last,  best  gift 
to  man." 

'*  She  was  a  form  of  life  and  light, 
That  seen,  became  a  part  of  sight, 
And  rose  where'er  I  turned  mine  eye, 
The  morning  star  of  memory." 

O,  the  untold  thrill  of  ecstasy  which  intoxicates 
the  whole  being  of  man  when  he  first  feels  that  his 
heart  has  gone  out  of  himself  to  find  the  fulfillment 
of  happiness  in  another !  "What  grand  possibilities 
disclose  themselves  to  his  soul !  And  as  he  places  the 
lover's  first  kiss  upon  the  brow  of  the  innocent 
maiden  his  heart  cries  out,  "  O  God,  thou  hast  blest 
me  ;  I  ask  for  no  more." 

The  radiance  of  this  picture  still  sheds  its  halo  over 
the  hearth  of  many  a  happy  home,  and  as  a  silver 
lining  illumines  the  clouds  of  domestic  misery.  Why 
that  domestic   misery?      Wherefore    that   unceasing 
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requiem  from  the  fair  land  of  the  East,  where  one 
half  of  the  inliabitants  are  held  in  chains  so  heavy 
that  life  itself  is  a  burden  and  death  is  hailed  as  the 
only  deliverance? 

Alas,  how  have  the  mighty  fallen  !  The  princess 
is  a  vassal ;  instead  of  walking  in  the  garden  of  the 
gods  in  robes  of  imperial  majesty  she  is  enslaved ; 
she  grinds  the  mill  at  Gaza  with  blinded  eyes.  The 
victim  is  quickly  forgotten  and  replaced  by  another, 
and  none  but  the  sad  winds  sing  the  elegy  of  a 
blighted  life.  Why  does  she  submit  ?  We  have 
shown  that  as  man,  by  reason  of  his  greater  physical 
strength,  becomes  dominant,  she,  for  want  of  it,  be- 
comes submissive.  In  the  natural  order  of  cause  and 
effect  the  stronger  subdues  the  weaker. 

It  is  said  that  Satan  in  paradise  evinced  superior 
strategy,  in  that  he  attacked  the  stronghold  of  the 
citadel  first;  but  that  refers  to  moral,  not  physical, 
strength.  It  is  conceded  by  this  that  woman,  al- 
though submissive,  in  the  privilege  of  possession, 
and  silent  under  dominion,  rules  by  moral  influence ; 
but  even  this  moral  superiority  has  deteriorated, 
and  b}^  reason  of  its  subjection  to  physical  strength 
is  a  negative  rather  than  a  positive  force,  and  as 
such  not  aggressive.  It  lacks  some  essential  elements 
of  self-protection.  It  has  learned  to  endure,  but 
does  not  remonstrate ;  it  pleads,  but  does  not  resist. 
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and  therefore  drops  weaponless  upon  the  common 
battlefield. 

She  submits  because  of  her  distinctive  function  as 
a  race  builder.  Burdens  unknown  to  her  brother, 
and  yet  heavy  and  sometimes  "grievous  to  bear," 
keep  her  to  a  great  extent  apart  from  the  arena  of 
active  life.  She  escapes  some  of  the  temptations  and 
annoyances  of  public  life ;  but  she  loses  also  the  bene- 
fits which  the  broader  and  more  bustling  career  of 
her  brother  confers  upon  him.  The  intercourse  of 
mind,  the  impetus  of  association  of  t\\e  industrial, 
recreative,  and  social  order,  are  in  a  measure  inac- 
cessible to  her,  because  of  the  restricted  and  circum- 
scribed occupations  suited  to  her  sphere. 

And  what  makes  one  of  the  most  prominent  dis- 
tinctions of  this  sphere  ?  Absence  of  compensation. 
"Work  whicli  does  not  pay,  no  matter  how  arduous  or 
plenty,  need  not  fear  competition.  It  eminently  be- 
longs to  woman's  sphere.  The  starving  victim  of  the 
sweating  system,  who  for  the  circumstance  of  being 
a  woman,  and  poor,  fares  worse  than  the  ordinary 
criminal,  is  most  severely  in  her  sphere.  Let  one 
of  these  women,  who,  perchance,  by  former  better 
circumstances  and  education,  is  competent,,  be  nomi- 
nated for  some  position  of  honor  and  trust,  with  hand- 
some remuneration.  Instantly  the  morality  of  the 
public  is  shocked  ;  a  tliousand  hearts  are  solicitous  for 
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lier  welfare,  lest  the  office  iniglit  contaminate  her; 
and  as  a  safeguard  to  pubHc  morals  she  is  kept  safely 
in  her  place,  with  thousands  of  others,  who,  enervated 
by  long  strife  witli  hunger,  cold,  and  despair,  event- 
ually sell  their  honor  for  bread. 

She  submits  because  she  lacks  combativeness.  For 
this  reason,  says  Bishop  Haven,  woman  and  the  Negro 
race  have  been  held  in  bondage.  Conscientiousness 
very  effectually  often  produces  this  condition.  The 
polygamist  teaches  woman  that  by  marriage  only  can 
she  secure  an  entrance  into  the  eternal  city.  The  sen- 
sualist makes  her  believe  that  she  is  only  an  instrument 
of  propagation,  and  as  such  she  is  admitted  to  the 
islands  of  the  blessed.  She  is  blamed  for  failing  to 
use  her  own  judgment  in  such  matters;  but  when 
we  consider  that,  until  recent  years,  the  avenues  of 
knowledge,  which  is  so  requisite  for  the  broadening 
and  strengthening  of  judgment,  have  been  closed  to 
her,  we  cannot  wonder  that  she  is  so  often  led  astra3\ 
And  does  she  never  submit  unprotestingly,  willingly, 
joyfully  ?  All  cannot  rule  ;  all  cannot  obey.  A  good 
woman  obeys  just  authority  without  question.  She 
obeys  instinctively  where  she  loves.  Love  makes  no 
bargains.  Love  ignores  pay ;  but  it  must  look  up, 
not  down. 

"Not  always  can  flowers,  pearls,  poetry,  protesta- 
tions, nor  even  home  in  another  heart,  content  the 
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awful  soul  that  dwells  in  clay.  It  arouses  itself  at 
last  from  these  endearments  as  toys,  and  puts  on 
the  harness  and  aspires  to  vast  and  universal  aims. 
The  soul  wliich  is  in  each,  craving  for  a  perfect 
beatitude,  detects  incongruities,  defects,  and  dispro- 
portion in  the  behavior  of  the  other.  Hence  arise 
surprise,  expostulation,  and  pain.  Yet  that  which 
drew  them  to  each  otlier  was  signs  of  loveliness, 
signs  of  virtue ;  and  these  virtues  are  there,  however 
eclipsed.  They  appear  and  reappear,  and  continue 
to  attract ;  but  the  regard  changes,  quits  the  sign, 
and  attaches  to  the  substance.  This  repairs  the 
wounded  affection.  Meantime,  as  life  wears  on,  it 
proves  a  game  of  permutation  and  combination  of  all 
possible  positions  of  the  parties,  to  extort  all  the  re- 
sources of  each  and  acquaint  each  with  the  whole 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  other." 

"  Who  has  more  soul  than  I  masters  me,  though  he 
should  not  raise  his  finger.  Kound  him  I  must  re- 
volve by  the  gravitation  of  spirit ;  who  has  less  I 
rule  with  like  facility."  The  queenly  soul  of  woman 
recoils  from  a  promise  of  obedience  and  service  at 
the  marriage  altar.  It  is  to  her  a  lie,  a  mockery,  be- 
cause such  a  demand  lowers  her  ideal  of  true  man- 
liness. Acquiescence  is  given,  it  is  the  spontaneous 
fruitage  of  love  and  loyalty.  These  are  from^  day 
to  day  the  fulfillment  of  their  own  prophecy.     Her 
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innate  sense  of  right  may  lead  her  into  the  patlis  of 
self-abnegation,  but  she  chooses  to  make  her  own 
terms. 

The  law  of  precedent  makes  itself  felt  here  at  times 
most  unjustly.  The  son  wlio  sees  his  mother  occupy 
the  position  of  an  ordinary  house  servant  all  her  life 
will  probably  demand  the  like  service  of  his  wife. 
What  has  always  been  must  of  necessity  be  right. 
This  reminds  me  of  an  incident  of  my  childhood 
years,  the  discussion  of  which,  pro  and  con,  as  carried 
from  house  to  house  by  interested  gossips,  elucidates 
my  theme,  and  it  then  forcibly  impressed  my  mind 
with  the  popular  theory  of  wifely  submission.  A 
young  husband  came  home  at  dinner  time  and  found 
the  table  minus  the  dinner.  Upon  remonstrating 
with  his  wife  she  replied,  "  Go  to  the  cupboard  and 
help  yourself."  "  But,''  says  he,  "  I  have  worked  hard 
all  day  and  must  have  my  dinner."  "  So  have  I," 
says  she.  ''  I  have  been  washing  all  day,  and  have 
worked  just  as  hard  as  you  have."  Poor  Mary  Jane ! 
Her  very  audacity  is  refreshing.  Does  she  not  know 
that  the  law  of  the  Modes  and  Persians  cannot  be 
broken  ?  She  has  claimed  equality  with  her  husband 
in  doing  a  hard  day's  work  ;  but  the  dinner  draws  the 
line  between  the  two.  It  is  best  for  Mary  Jane  to  sub- 
mit and  have  the  dinner  and  the  smile  ready  on  all 
future  occasions  ;  for  already  the  gossips  see  the  cloud 
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of  drink,  divorce,  and  future  disgrace  looming  up  on 
the  horizon  of  these  married  cliildren;  and  the  wise 
mother  of  Mary  Jane  instructs  her  to  meet  her  hus- 
band pleasantly,  as  it  is  still  the  sober  and  hard-work- 
ing man  that  comes  home  from  the  plow.  And  she 
is  right.  Submission  is  generally  the  wisest  and 
safest  course.  Mothers,  from  their  own  experience, 
know  this  and  teach  their  daugliters,  both  by  exam- 
ple and  prece})t.  Mary  Jane  has  been  duly  instructed 
and  curbed.  But  what  of  Peter?  Did  he  manifest 
the  sympathy  and  interest  that  the  position  of  his 
wife  required?  Had  he  excused  her  this  once,  as  she 
evidently  had  some  excuse,  and  treated  her  kindly  in- 
stead of  engaging  in  a  loud  and  bitter  altercation,  a 
family  quarrel  might  have  been  averted  and  the  love 
of  his  wife,  a  priceless  treasure,  retained. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  singular  fact  that  while  the  du- 
ties and  shortcomings  of  Mary  Jane  were  discussed 
at  length  nothing  was  said  of  Peter.  He  is  seldom 
taken  to  task  concerning  his  duty  as  a  husband. 
While  mothers  are  continually  urged  to  train  daughters 
to  be  good  wives  for  some  man,  why  not  urge  just 
as  strongly  the  duty  of  training  a  son  to  be  a  good 
liusband  for  some  woman,  and  a  good  father  to  his 
children  ? 

The   example   and    precept   of  the   father   in   the 

family  is  of  paramount  importance.      The  boy  who 
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always  sees  his  mother  treated  with  deference  and  kind- 
ness by  his  father  receives  a  valuable  object  lesson. 
The  most  sacred  duties  of  the  husband  are  at  least 
very  little  emphasized,  indeed,  are  generally  entirely 
ignored  ;  and  considering  the  popular  ideal  of  mar- 
riage, where  a  woman  sells  herself  to  one  man  for  her 
bread,  there  is  not  much  hope  for  improvement. 

The  protection  and  support  the  wife  (whose  sensi- 
tive organization  is  most  severely  taxed  by  the  de- 
mands of  her  new  relations)  so  much  needs  is 
withheld  by  the  husband.  The  sorrows  and  burdens 
of  maternity  fall  heavily  upon  the  heart  of  the  young 
wife,  and  she  often  appeals  in  vain  for  sympathy  and 
love,  such  as  the  husband,  by  virtue  of  his  i-elation, 
should  bestow  without  stint  or  limitation.  The  wife, 
who  no  longer  recognizes  the  lover  in  her  husband, 
finally  accustoms  herself  to  this  condition  ;  but  her 
heart  is  broken,  the  wine  of  life  is  dashed  from  her 
lips  and  become  a  cup  of  gall  and  wormwood.  She 
enters  her  Gethsemane  alone  ;  her  companion  has  gone 
to  sleep. 
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THEME    FIFTH. 
WOMAX     IS     BORX     TO     GIYE. 

^^  rriHE  abstract  right  of  property  is  the  right  to  use 
JL  sometliiiig  in  such  manner  as  I  choose.  But 
inasmuch  as  this  right  of  use  is  common  to  all  men, 
and  as  one  may  choose  to  use  his  property  in  such  a 
Avay  as  to  deprive  his  neighbor  of  this,  or  of  some 
other  right,  the  right  to  use  as  I  choose  is  limited  by 
the  restriction  that  I  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  my  neighbor." 

The  riglit  of  property  is  founded  on  the  will  of 
God  as  made  known  to  us  by  natural  conscience,  by 
general  consequence,  and  by  revelation. 

First,  by  the  decision  of  natural  conscience.  This 
is  known  from  several  circumstances.  1.  All  men,  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  think,  even  in  early  youth  and 
infancy,  perceive  this  relation.  They  immediately 
appropriate  certain  things  to  themselves ;  they  feel  in- 
jured if  their  control  over  these  things  is  violated  ;  and 
they  are  conscious  of  guilt  if  they  violate  this  right 
in  respect  to  others.  2.  That  God  wills  the  possession 
of  property  is  evident  from  the  general  consequences 
which  result  from  the  existence  of  this  relation. 
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The  existence  and  progress  of  society,  nay,  the  very 
existence  of  our  race,  depends  upon  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  right.  It  is  interesting  here  to  study 
the  different  grades  of  society,  their  intelligence,  their 
wants,  and  the  consequent  attainment  of  possession 
in  order  to  satisfy  these  wants.  But  these  must  be 
limited  to  a  few  phases  of  possession  briefly  con- 
sidered :  possessions  of  the  lower  order  which  are 
limited  to  the  time  of  necessity  and  consumption,  and 
which  satisfy  simply  animal  wants.  For  instance,  the 
instinct  of  animals  recognizes  present  necessities  only. 
They  have  no  concern  for  future  emergencies. 
Note  how  fiercely  a  dog  will  contend  for  the  bone  he 
has  just  found  ;  his  hunger  intensifies  his  desire  for 
possession;  but  the  moment  his  want  is  satisfied  he 
has  no  more  concern  in  the  matter  except  to  bury  the 
little  surplus  for  another  meal. 

The  savage,  although  by  the  possession  of  an  im- 
mortal soul  he  is  infinitely  above  the  dog,  yet  in  the 
sustenance  of  physical  life  is  on  nearly  the  same  basis, 
has  few  wants,  and  those  are  of  the  animal  and  sen- 
suous kind.  These  he  supplies  by  his  own  exertions 
from  the  scant  or  bountiful  hand  of  Mother  Nature, 
or  else  robs  some  one  who  is  unable  to  defend  what 
he  has  acquired.  The  right  of  property  is  not  clearly 
defined,  and  a  rude  and  unsettled  state  of  society  is 
not   conducive   to  the    accumulation    of    permanent 
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wealth.  But  let  the  higher  nature  assert  itself  in  the 
arts  of  constructing  comfortable  habitations,  decent 
apparel,  and  fostering  agricultural  and  commercial 
pursuits,  which  create  and,  in  a  measure,  gratify  the 
demands  of  a  more  refined  community,  and  the  de- 
gree of  possession  referred  to  above  will  no  longer  be 
satisfactory. 

The  necessities  of  food,  shelter,  and  apparel  being 
reasonably  provided  for,  the  higher  wants  of  the  men- 
tal, social,  and  religious  nature  will  assert  themselves 
and  require  a  new  order  of  industries  and  professions 
in  keeping  with  this  demand.  By  the  establishment 
of  good  govei-nment  and  favorable  social  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  "  property  accumulates,  the  arts 
flourish,  science  advances,  and  men  begin  to  form 
some  conception  of  the  happiness  of  which  the  pres- 
ent system  is  capable." 

Moral  philosophers  have  properly  discussed  the 
function  of  acquisitiveness  in  its  different  aspects.  It 
manifests  itself  early  in  childhood,  without  any  notice- 
able difference  between  girls  and  boys.  The  open- 
hearted  and  generous  boy  is  a  favorite  among  his  play- 
mates. He  keeps  his  girl  friends  in  bonbons  and  his 
comrades  in  cigars.  One  of  his  comrades  is,  by  con- 
trast, called  "  Stingy  Peter."  He  is  not  mean,  but 
acquisitiveness  and  prudence  are  more  strongly  devel- 
oped, and  probably  different  surroundings  have  taught 
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him  the  vahie  of  money.  Great  sacrifices  must  be 
made  iu  order  to  maintain  mental  or  industrial  ad- 
vancement, and  for  this  reason  he  must  curtail  ex- 
penses, thus  rendering  himself  less  popular  than  his 
comrade.  Nevertheless,  when  bj  imprudence  his 
generous  friend  gets  into  difficulty  he  will  find  none 
more  ready  to  help  him.. 

Good  men  are  naturally  open-hearted  and  generous 
with  women.  They  gratify  all  reasonable,  and  often 
unreasonable,  requests  of  their  wives  and  daughters, 
and  frequently  generosity  overrules  prudence,  and 
financial  ruin  is  the  result. 

Taking  a  superficial  view  of  the  situation,  woman  is 
considered  the  dependent  of  man,  and  as  sucli  receives 
many  benefits  by  reason  of  his  generosity.  As  a 
husband  lie  is  bound  to  support  his  wife ;  as  the 
head  of  a  family  he  maintains  it  by  his  labor.  The 
commonwealth  is,  eminently,  a  commonwealth  of 
men,  and  they  determine  all  questions  relative  to  the 
welfare  thereof. 

The  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  work  and  wages, 
choice  of  occupation  and  field  of  operations,  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  left  to  their  decision.  Liberty  of  choice 
in  these  matters  gives  great  advantages  to  the  domi- 
nant sex  in  both  the  privileges  of  possession  and 
dominion. 

Careful  and   scientific  research  concerning  the  in- 
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diistries  of  women  gives  ns  some  startling  facts.  One 
student  of  social  problems  claims  that  more  than  half 
of  the  actual  labor  of  the  world  is  performed  bj  wom- 
en ;  and  yet  they  own  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  property.  Indeed,  the  right  of  the  wife  to  hold 
her  own  property  has  not  been  acknowledged  until 
recent  years,  and  a  number  of  absurd  and  barbarous 
restrictions  and  robberies  have  been  modified  and  in 
part  abolished;  not,  however,  from  an  innate  sense  of 
justice  in  the  law^makers,  but  by  the  incessant  efforts 
of  industrious  and  law-abidino  citizens.  Those  noble 
women  called  suffragists,  who,  like  the  widow  named 
in  Scripture,  beseeched  the  unjust  judge,  until  heard, 
to  avenge  her  of  her  adversaries,  besieged  our  legis- 
lators until  some  concessions  were  made  which  give 
at  least  a  show  of  justice  in  this  regard.  The  privi- 
lege of  holding  property  is  not,  then,  a  right  acquired 
by  the  ability  to  labor. 

There  are  different  conditions  of  labor.  It  is  not 
always  a  source  of  either  wealth  or  independence  to 
those  who  labor,  nor  does  labor  necessarily  benefit 
the  commonwealth.  The  man  who  carries  a  pile  of 
brick  from  one  end  of  a  lot  to  the  other  benefits  no- 
body. Labor,  therefore,  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 
1.  Useful  and  useless  labor.     2.  Paid  and  unpaid. 

The  great  bulk  of  labor  comes  under  the  first  head  ; 
it  is  both  useful  and  necessary.     Whatever  contributes 
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to  the  maintenance  of  life  and  the  comfort  of  man- 
kind, both  individually  and  collectively,  must  be 
classed  among  the  useful  industries.  The  pursuit  of 
these,  when  connected  with  capital,  constitutes  the 
great  industrial  force  of  a  country. 

In  the  exchange  of  commodities  in  the  great  mar- 
kets of  the  woi-ld  labor  and  capital  assume  a  very 
important  and  ever-changing  aspect.  Labor  is  an  in- 
dispensable commodity  which  sells  itself  to  capital  at 
different  prices.  The  excellence  of  the  work  is  not 
always  acknowledged  by  the  price  paid  for  the  same, 
the  need  and  condition  of  the  worker  being  often  the 
basis  of  remuneration.  This  is  not,  however,  invaria- 
bly the  case,  for  in  a  number  of  instances  the  need 
and  condition  of  the  employer  are  such  that  very  bad 
or  indifferent  work  is  overpaid. 

A  great  deal  of  work  done,  even  with  honorable 
intent,  is  useless  labor ;  useless  because  of  lack  of 
classification,  system,  or  intelligent  supervision,  and 
therefore  wanting  in  utility.  Labor  the  economist 
defines  as  "  any  painful  exertion  of  mind  or  body  un- 
dergone partly  or  wholly  with  a  view  to  future  good.'* 

It  is  true  that  labor  may  be  both  agreeable  at  the 
time  and  conducive  to  future  good,  but  is  agreeable 
only  w^hen  engaged  in  to  a  limited  extent,  and  most 
men  are  compelled,  by  their  needs,  to  exert  themselves 
longer  and  more  severely  than  they  otherwise  would  do. 
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Work  may  also  be  useless  because  of  overproduc- 
tion, or  failure  in  coming  into  the  market.  These 
defects  are,  however,  remedied  by  the  great  law  of 
supply  and  demand. 

Eight  here  the  new  economist  would  say  that  the 
evil  would  be  remedied  by  giving  to  all  kinds  of 
useful  labor  fair  remuneration,  thus  enablino:  all  to 
purchase  enough  of  all  necessary  commodities  to  sup- 
ply their  real  needs  and  very  largely  increasing  con- 
sumption. 

We  miglit  conceive  of  another  class  of  useless  work, 
namely,  the  construction  of  a  bridge  or  tunnel,  which, 
after  completion,  is  pronounced  unsafe,  or  which,  by 
the  exaction  of  a  too  exorbitant  rate  of  toll,  is  avoided 
by  the  public. 

These  examples — whether  imaginary  or  real  is 
nothing  to  my  purpose — are  made  to  point  out  a 
popular  fallacy  which  some  entertain  regarding  the 
abstract  utility  of  work.  They  express  themselves  in 
trite  adages,  such  as  these :  ''  We  were  made  to 
work."  "  The  more  we  work  the  stronger  we  be- 
come." "  We  live  to  work,  and  should  work  all  the 
time  in  order  to  become  wealthy,"  etc. 

While  the  necessity  and  nobility  of  labor  are  not  dis- 
puted, it  is  still  a  fact  that  the  worker  is  greater  than 
the  work;  that  we  work  to  live,  not  live  to  work,  lest 
we  thus  become  brutalized  and  lose  all  interest  in  our 
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higher  and  nobler  being,  which  requires  some  leisure 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  and  social  nature 
thus  made  possible  by  the  amenities  of  life.  Inces- 
sant and  hopeless  labor  falls  below  both  divisions  of 
labor  already  discussed,  and  becomes  a  curse  rather 
than  a  blessing. 

We  next  consider  labor  as  paid  and  unpaid.  Useful 
industry  is  not  necessarily  paid  labor,  nor  is  useless 
industry  necessarily  unpaid.  The  numerous  servants 
of  the  rich  nabob,  who  are  in  continual  attendance  to 
minister  to  his  every  whim,  are  paid  but  useless 
workers.  True,  society  does  not  interfere  with  a 
man's  privilege  to  spend  his  money  as  he  chooses,  but 
it  gains  nothing  by  wealth  so  distributed.  Those  who 
pander  to  the  vices  of  men  are  frequently  the  best 
paid,  but  are  perfectly  useless  and  even  harmful 
members  of  the  community. 

Women  represent  largely  the  unpaid  workers  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  bulk  of  this  work  is  heavy, 
necessary,  and  useful  work.  Not  necessarily  useful 
because  hard  and  monotonous,  as  by  a  different  sys- 
tem the  same  or  a  much  better  result  might  be 
obtained.  But  the  excessive  exclusiveness  and  in- 
dividualism, combined  largely  with  conservative  con- 
scientiousness, incloses  the  worker,  like  the  ancient 
wall  of  China,  within  a  domain  called  woman's  sphere, 
and  there  she  is  in  duty  bound  to  remain. 
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Unlike  her  brother,  who  touches  elbows  with  the 
front  ranks  in  all  modern  improvements,  whose  in- 
terests and  ideas  are  cosmopolitan,  and  therefore  not 
only  elevating,  but  by  the  united  wealth  of  thought 
and  effort  obtaining  great  results,  woman  is  to  a  great 
extent  deprived  of  these  advantages;  and  the  mere 
fact  of  working  singly  and  alone  immolates  the  worker 
to  the  work. 

The  very  fact  that  her  work  is  unpaid  changes  the 
condition  of  the  worker.  What  need  of  mechanical 
help  when  the  work  is  done  so  cheaply  without  it  ? 
During  the  time  of  the  old  Roman  Empire  no  labor- 
saving  contrivances  were  invented.  Slaves  were 
plenty,  cheap,  and  self-supporting,  and  they  were 
kept  in  such  large  numbers  that  the  idea  of  lighten- 
ing labor  seldom,  if  ever,  entered  the  mind  of  the 
aristocratic  master. 

In  the  small  commonwealth  of  the  family  house- 
work is  unpaid  work.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  peculiar 
institution,  in  most  cases  of  necessity  unpaid,  because 
there  is  nothing  in  it  to  make  it  pay.  Were  the  wife 
paid  even  servants'  wages  the  majority  of  householders 
could  not  afford  to  gratify  one  half  the  demands  now 
made  upon  them,  while  she  would  become  a  sort  of 
small  capitalist  and  would  no  longer  need  to  ask  her 
Imsband  for  a  dime  with  which  to  purchase  a  pair  of 
stockings.     As  the  personal  property  of  her  husband 
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she  cannot  even  claim  her  wages  for  work  done  outside 
of  the  home.  True,  in  most  cases  he  is  so  magnani- 
mous as  not  to  interfere,  but  if  he  chooses  he  can  le- 
gally claim  and  control  the  earnings  of  his  wife.  The 
burdens  of  housekeeping  fall  most  heavily  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  wife,  and  they  are  the  heaviest  when 
she  is  least  able  to  bear  them. 

The  sister  and  daughter  are  in  some  families  heav- 
ily and  unjustly  taxed.  In  a  rapidly  increasing  family 
the  daughter,  by  pressure  of  circumstances,  becomes 
assistant  nurse  and  housekeepei-.  This  in  moderation 
is  well;  but  when  she  is  denied  the  privileges  of  edu- 
cation and  the  immunity  from  excessive  labor  which 
her  tender  years  require  she  is  dwarfed  in  her  develop- 
ment and  in  a  measure  unfitted  for  her  future  calling. 

The  sister  also  has  been  a  noble  and  generous  giver ; 
her  services  have  been  retained  year  after  year  by  her 
kindred  without  direct  compensation.  While  her 
brother,  having  passed  his  minority,  is  paid  for  his 
work  or  is  free  to  secure  property  and  independence 
for  himself,  she  is  a  household  commodity,  and  possi- 
bly, as  such,  when  sacrificing  herself  for  the  good  of 
others,  becomes  the  "old  maid."  If  she  eventually 
marries,  her  condition  as  unpaid  worker  remains  un- 
changed ;  her  privileges  may  be  curtailed  and  longer 
hours  of  labor  required  by  the  duties  of  her  new 
position. 
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By  a  close  analysis  of  this  subject  ^ye  discover 
another  important  classification  of  unpaid  work, 
Damelj,  voluntary  and  involnntary.  In  the  cases 
just  given  a  vast  amount  of  unpaid  work  is  done — 
whether  willingly  or  by  pressure  of  uncontrollable 
circumstances  depends  upon  the  acquiescence  of  the 
worker  in  the  justice  of  her  enyironments. 

"  The  woman  who  marries  a  poor  man  binds  her- 
self to  voluntary  servitude  for  life."  The  heroism  of 
this  voluntary  servitude  becomes  so  sublime  in  self- 
abnegation  that  it  canonizes  the  servant.  She  receives 
the  seal  of  a  new  name.     Slie  is  a  pliilanthropist. 

It  is  from  the  surplus  of  prudently  managed  homes 
that  the  demands  of  charity  are  frequently  supplied ; 
but  voluntary  servitude  implies  the  freewill  agency  of 
the,  servant  ;  by  the  ignoring  of  this  condition  by  a 
stronger  will  the  service  becomes  subordinate,  and  thus 
retrogrades  from  its  high  position  of  willing  service  to 
the  unwilling  and  compulsory.  It  must  then  be 
called  slavery. 

A  slave  may  still  be  a  valuable  and  useful  member 
of  the  commonwealth,  but  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave  between  members  of  the  human  family  is  ex- 
tremely demoralizing,  as  it  fosters  the  arrogance  of 
the  one  and  destroys  the  individuality  of  the  other. 

In  wifehood  and  motherhood  woman  gives  not  only 
her  services  freely  and  without  stint,  but  she  gives 
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herself.  "  With  the  true  woman  marriage  is  a  com- 
mittal so  litter  that  it  is  difficult  for  her  generally  to 
make  it  more  than  once.  Again,  methinks  that 
marriage  brings  the  graver,  heavier  loads  to  women. 
Once  experienced  there  is  need  of  a  mighty  love  to 
allure  her  to  a  second  trial.  The  man  rises  by 
self-assertion,  and  wedlock  does  not  hinder  him. 
With  the  woman  wedlock  means  self-denial,  her  name 
changes,  her  career  is  merged  into  that  of  her  consort, 
her  body  is  given  literally  to  the  new  beings  she  bears. 
To  woman  marriage  has  no  parallel  except  death." 

In  what  is  woman  like  God  ?  In  that  she  has  so 
much  to  forgive.  But  has  she  not  also  much  to  give? 
And  in  the  sacrifice  of  her  giving  she  who  will  be 
great  becomes  the  servant  of  all. 
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THEME     SIXTH. 

WO  MAX    IS    BORX    TO    SUFFER. 
"  Behold,  a  sword  shall  pierce  thy  soul." 

THIS  propliecy  finds  its  fulfillment,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  in  the  life  of  nearly  every  woman. 
Indeed,  so  universally  has  this  inheritance  of  sufier- 
ing  come  to  women  in  all  stages  of  life  that  it  is 
almost  regarded  as  an  unavoidable  condition  of  wom- 
anhood. 

This  crown  of  thorns  is  placed  early  upon  the  brow 
of  the  gay  maiden,  who,  amid  the  romps  of  innocent 
childhood,  discovers  that  in  her  very  being  a  separate 
and  distinct  destiny  is  foreshadowed.  She  feels  the 
thorns,  but  cannot  realize  at  the  time  tliat  the  crown 
may  become  a  halo  of  glory  which  reflects  the  ro- 
mance and  poetry  of  the  "ages. 

The  highest  art  of  the  painter  does  not  portray  the 
placid  face  of  the  girl ;  it  is  the  Madonna  who  has 
loved  and  suffered. 

To  whom  does  the  helpless  child  look  for  a  repre- 
sentative of  divine  love,  although  in  great  imperfec- 
tion and  many  failings  ?  The  mother  is  the  first  in- 
terpreter of  this  love,  as,  indeed,  by  her  great  suffer- 
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ing  and  self-sacrifice  she  is  most  fitted  to  be.  The 
crown  of  motherhood  is  not  worn  Hghtlj  ;  it  is  fre- 
quently given  ill  exchange  for  life ;  it  rewards  the 
utmost  limits  of  human  endurance. 

Here  is  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  from  whose 
dark  shadow^s  woman  treads  toward  her  Calvary.  A 
life  demands  a  life.  The  sacrifice  should  be  pure  and 
vicarious.  It  then  becomes  associated  witli  that  of 
the  Eedeemer  of  mankind  in  that  it  replaces  the  rav- 
ages of  death. 

O,  the  heroism,  the  self-abnegation  of  this  love,  as 
expressed  in  suffering  which  fails  to  find  a  parallel  ! 
To  the  heart  thus  consecrated  the  child  instinctively 
turns  for  the  solace  of  its  early  griefs ;  nor  does  the 
strong  man  forget  the  fealty  of  his  childhood  when 
"  he  bows  dowai  heavily  as  one  who  mourneth  for  his 
mother." 

How  sweet  to  all  the  memory  of  a  mother's  love ! 
To  her  no  pris^on  is  too  deep,  no  scaffold  too  high. 
She  accompanies  not  only  the  chariot  of  fame,  but 
likewise  the  cart  of  infamy.  Pride  is  burned  in  the 
pure  flame  of  love.  The  avenging  sword  is  sheathed 
when  bidden  by  the  angel  of  mercy,  and  the  spirit  of 
forgiveness  reaches  across  the  field  of  carnage  and 
death.     Even  the  erring  woman, 

"  Tliougli  with  a  pierced  and  broken  heart, 
And  spurned  of  men,  she  goes  to  die,'' 
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manifests  a  redeeming  trait  in  her  love  and  sorrow, 
by  wliicli  she  may  be  reclaimed. 

Woman  suffers  where  she  loves ;  she  suffers  by 
Iiim  whom  she  loves  ;  she  suffers  because  she  loves. 
Seek  not  to  enter  this  holv  of  holies;  locked  in  the 
sacred  recesses  of  tlie  heart,  none  but  angels  hold  the 
key,  and  no  eye  save  that  of  the  great  High  Priest 
who  was  "  beaten  for  our  sin  and  bruised  for  our 
iniquity  "  can  penetrate  the  veil.  Her  love,  sorrow, 
and  grief  must  be,  forever,  her  separate  and  indi- 
vidual inlieritance  ;  it  is  the  insignia  of  her  rank  and 
place  among  the  children  of  men.  And  yet  she  does 
not  reach  the  climax  of  her  grief  when  passing 
through  the  fiery  gates  of  anguish  to  repair  the  rav- 
ages of  death.  "The  grass  grows  over  the  baby's 
grave,  but  it  never  grows  over  the  wound  in  the 
mother's  heart." 

Why  this  great  multitude  in  the  city  of  the  dead  ? 
Does  not  this  immense  death  roll  suggest  a  disregard 
of  some  great  hygienic  as  well  as  a  sexual  and  moral 
law  ?  A  better  and  wiser  parentage  will  also  be  a 
happier  one.  To  tliis  end  motherhood  must  be  vol- 
untary, not  accidental.  It  is  the  great  potential  fact 
of  human  existence ;  and  so  long  as  this  law  is  not 
recognized  woman  suffers  because  of  her  subjection 
to  tlie  desires  of  man. 

So  long  as  these  desires,  rather  than  the  best  devel- 
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opmeiit  of  the  race,  make  her  a  subordinate  she  must 
continue  to  suffer,  because,  in  her  defenseless  position, 
she  is  not  allowed  to  come  to  full  maturity.  She  may, 
while  yet  a  girl,  become  a  mother,  to  the  great  injury 
of  herself  and  her  offspring ;  and  thus  a  ceaseless  in- 
heritance of  misery  is  entailed.  She  suffers  because 
of  her  ignorance.  Knowledge,  the  pride  and  boon  of 
man,  has  been  withheld  ;  and  the  withholding  lias 
been  instrumental  in  continuing  and  enforcing  her 
subjugation.  Knowledge  is  power  ;  and  because  the 
dominant  sex  claimed  and  wished  to  retain  undivided 
dominion  it  was  policy  to  keep  woman  in  ignorance ; 
for  undisputed  submission,  indeed,  ignorance  is  req- 
uisite. 

Once  teach  woman  that  her  body  is  lier  own  and 
her  soul  lier  Maker's,  what  a  vista  of  grand  possibili- 
ties opens  before  her  astonished  vision  !  What  un- 
dreamed-of opportunities  to  be  held  and  shaped  by 
unshackled  hands!  She,  the  daughter  of  a  King, 
receives  the  seal  of  a  new  name.  ''  Thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over 
many  things." 

Surely  these  great  things  hold  a  prophecy  of  future 
deliverance  from  the  inheritance  of  grief  and  sorrow. 
Why  does  she,  under  present  conditions,  drain  this 
bitter  cup  1  Why  born  to  suffer  ?  Can  any  one  shift 
the  responsibility  of  his  or  her  misdoings  upon  the 
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hypothesis  that  woman,  because  of  her  womanhood, 
is  cursed  by  her  Creator  ? 

This  is  untrue,  and  her  suffering  is  not  the  will  of 
Him  who  does  not  willingly  afflict  the  cliildren  of 
men.  She  is  mucli  the  worse  physically,  and  none 
the  better  mentally,  for  this  immense  waste  of  vitality 
and  nervous  force. 

The  science  of  medicine  has  often  brought  the 
waters  of  Lethe  to  the  bedside  of  the  suffering  woman 
with  the  best  results.  And  yet  how  infinitely  better 
for  all  concerned  to  so  study  the  laws  of  life  and 
health  that,  in  time,  this  inheritance  of  suffering  may 
be  entirely  overcome ! 

The  doctrine  that  a  temperate,  chaste,  and  pure  life, 
both  before  and  after  marriage,  is  essential  will,  in 
course  of  time,  be  universally  taught,  and,  as  under- 
stood and  obeyed,  will  point  as  a  beacon  light  to  the 
tree  of  life  whose  leaves  shall  heal  the  nations. 
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THEME    SEVENTH. 
MARRIAGE  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  SOCIETY. 

THE  biblical  account  of  the  creation  of  the  human 
race  gives  marriage  a  significant  prominence. 
The  great  drama  of  history  opens  with  the  creation 
of  one  man,  accompanied,  probably  quite  soon,  by 
a  woman  in  the  personality  of  wife.  Marriage,  then, 
is  the  auspicious  opening  of  history,  the  foundation  of 
society,  the  family  the  nucleus  of  the  State.  In  pre- 
historic times  the  position  occupied  by  woman  seems, 
upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  superior  to  that  ac- 
corded to  her  at  a  later  date.  "  The  ancient  Egyptians 
treated  their  women  witli  remarkable  deference." 
Both  daughters  and  wives  held  property  in  their  own 
right,  and  were  considered,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  the 
equals  of  their  brothers  and  husbands.  Students  of  his- 
tory assert,  and  with  good  reasons,  that  the  greatness 
and  long  supremacy  of  ancient  Egypt  was  largely 
due  to  the  representation  of  both  men  and  women  in 
matters  of  the  family  and  State. 

Later  on  the  family  life  of  Greek  women  was  far 
superior  to  the  oriental  harem. 

"  The  idea  of  the  family  was  held  up  by  both  law 
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and  custom,  and  although  concubinage  and  the  inter- 
course with  hetairai  \vas  suffered — nay,  favored — bj 
tlie  State,  still  such  impure  elements  never  intruded 
on  domestic  relations."  These  relations,  however, 
were  so  intensely  domestic  that  the  duties  of  girls  and 
wives  were  essentially  limited  to  the  house.  More- 
over, this  seclusion  compelled  the  sex  to  grow  up  in 
comparative  ignorance.  ''  The  care  bestowed  upon 
domestic  duties  and  on  her  dress  were  the  only  inter- 
ests of  her  monotonous  existence." 

Intellectual  mtercourse  with  the  other  sex  was 
wanting  entirely.  "  Their  maidens  appeared  in  pub- 
lic at  religious  ceremonies,  but  they  acted  separately 
from  the  youths."  An  intercourse  of  this  kind  could 
not  have  a  lasting  influence  on  their  culture.  Even 
marriage  did  not  change  this  state  of  things.  "The 
maiden  only  passed  from  the  home  of  her  father  to 
that  of  her  husband,  and,  although  here  she  was  abso- 
lute ruler,  she  did  not  share  the  intellectual  life  of 
her  husband,  one  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
our  family  life." 

^'  As  the  State  became  more  developed  it  occupied 
the  whole  attention  of  the  man  and  still  more  sepa- 
rated him  from  his  wife.  Happy  marriages  still  ex- 
isted, but  public  opinion  held  woman  as  an  inferior, 
and  treated  her  as  a  minor  with  regard  to  civic 
rights."    Tlie  constitution  of  Sparta  gave  the  maidens 
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full  liberty  to  appear  in  public  and  to  steel  their 
strengtli  bj  bodily  exercise ;  but  this  was  upon 
hygienic,  not  political,  principles. 

In  later  years  the  family  life  in  Greece  declined  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  wife  was  little  more  than  a 
domestic  slave,  with  no  participation  whatever  in  the 
mental  or  intellectual  life  of  her  husband.  Wives 
were  not  seen  in  public  ;  companionship  existed  with 
persons  outside  of  the  family  life.  Society,  founded 
upon  such  conditions,  became  lewd  in  the  extreme. 
Intellectually,  indeed,  it  flourished  for  a  time.  There 
were  brilliant  women  who  formed  friendly  alliances 
with  men.  All  such  friendships  were  not  necessarily 
lewd,  but  a  society  w^hich  excludes  wives  as  such 
from  companionship  with  husbands  as  such  lacks  the 
moral  foundation  which  alone  can  give  it  permanence. 
Students  note  the  fact  that  a  lax  morality  concerning 
the  marriage  relation  alw^ays  had  such  a  deteriorating 
tendency  that  in  the  course  of  time  it  proved  the  utter 
ruin  of  the  State,  which  inevitably  succumbed  to  a 
younger  and  healthier  civilization.  Pass  the  history 
of  ancient  nations  as  a  rapid  phantasmagoria  before 
your  eyes,  and  you  will  learn  that  their  glory  consists 
in  the  wealth  of  moral  and  patriotic  citizenship ;  that 
the  good  and  patriotic  citizen  is  the  outcome  and  rep- 
resentative of  the  home  ;  that  the  home  must  be  sus- 
tained by  justice,  goodness,  and  virtue ;  and  as  these 
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decline,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  depends 
upon  conquest  and  the  vain  parade  and  luxurions  use 
of  wealth  so  obtained,  the  State  is  dissolved  by  in- 
ternal corruption. 

Ancient  history  is,  indeed,  the  history  of  empires, 
not  of  individuals.  The  ruling  potentate,  with  his 
power,  his  ambitions,  wars,  intrigues,  triumphs,  and 
defeats,  is  the  centi-al  figure  around  which  all  others 
cluster.  He  is  not  generally  '^  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  by  the  people,"  but  they  for  him.  Mod- 
ern history  recognizes  the  individual ;  and  the  indi- 
vidual only  as  a  member  of  a  family.  A  nation, 
then,  is  a  great  connnonwealth  of  families,  who,  for 
mutual  benefit  and  protection,  choose  or  acknowledge 
one  among  themselves  as  a  ruler. 

The  position  of  ruler  is  one  of  honor  and  trust, 
and  yet  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  depends  vastly 
more  upon  the  purity  and  integrity  of  family  life 
than  upon  the  power  of  the  government. 

The  condition  of  marriage  is  in  itself  a  guarantee 
of  an  industrious,  sober,  and  virtuous  life.  The 
founding  and  maintaining  of  home  and  family  bring 
out  what  is  best  hi  men  and  women  and  repress  what 
is  worst.  As  a  general  thing  young  husbands  and 
wives  are  thrown  upon  their  own  resources ;  it  is 
then  that  the  battle  of  life  begins.  The  sequestered 
period  of  youth  had  the  sheltering  influence  of  home 
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and  parents  to  rely  upon.  Now  an  entirely  new  and 
untried  relation  is  assumed  ;  it  is  a  voyage  upon  an 
unknown  sea.  Happy  tlie  bark  when  steered  by 
faithful  hands  and  true  hearts,  lest  the  voyage  end 
with  ruin  and  disaster,  for  one  of  the  partners  has 
inti'usted  her  all  to  its  care. 

The  general  interest  manifested  in  social  and  do- 
mestic relations  points  to  the  needs  of  tlie  present  time. 
We  pride  ourselves  upon  our  industrial,  material,  and 
scientific  progress  as  a  nation.  AVe  are  not  a  strong 
and  rich  nation  only,  but  are  also  a  humane  one.  Our 
hospitals,  infirmaries,  children's  homes,  and  general 
benevolences  loom  up  everywhere.  But  the  disease 
of  the  body  politic  goes  on  in  its  course  unchecked. 
True,  at  times  there  are  spasmodic  efforts  made  in 
the  direction  of  reform ;.  but  were  it  not  better  to  ex- 
pend a  great  deal  more  of  our  wealth  and  energy  in 
the  prevention  of  crime  ?  It  were  far  better  to  destroy 
a  noxious  weed,  or  at  least  to  render  it  harmless,  than 
to  let  the  seed  be  scattered  over  the  whole  field  and 
thus  propagate  it  indefinitely.  There  is  need  of 
much  and  careful  study  of  the  race  problem,  in  which 
individual  prejudice  should  yield  to  the  general  good. 
A  revision  of  our  laws,  with  the  addition  of  new  and 
wholesome  restrictions,  dictated  by  our  greater  intelli- 
gence, and,  let  us  liope,  greater  morality,  is  the  cry- 
ing need  of  our  age.     Inasmuch  as  we  elevate  the 
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ideal  of  marriage  we  lessen  crime.  When  our  girls 
and  boys  understand  and  obey  tlie  law  of  parity, 
which  demands  a  chaste  and  virtuous  life,  both  before 
and  after  marriage,  there  will  be  no  excuse  for  sow- 
ing wild  oats.  Both  boys  and  girls  should  under- 
stand that  purity  of  life  means  success  and  happiness 
later  on,  when  the  important  relation  of  race  builders 
is  assumed;  it  will  also  give  the  question  of  marriage 
a  favorable  prominence. 

Could  the  young  man  fully  understand  that  his 
career  of  self-indulgence  criminally  transmits  torture 
and  deatii  to  innocent  children  he  might  pause  and 
reform  before  he  became  a  husband.  If  all  young 
women  understood  and  considered  wisely  the  redeem- 
ing influence  which  a  pure  and  chaste  womanliness 
may  exert  over  the  lives  of  young  men  they  would 
be  more  discreet  in  their  presence.  Or  were  they  al- 
ways clothed  with  the  mantle  of  modesty  and  crowned 
with  the  diadem  of  purity,  and,  thus  endowed,  could 
they,  in  their  intercourse  with  their  friends,  discoun- 
tenance everything  which  falls  below  the  standard  of 
virtue,  and,  moreover,  admit  no  one  to  their  friend- 
ship who  will  not  so  order  his  life,  vice  would  even- 
tually destroy  itself.  It  is  by  alliances  with  the  good 
and  innocent  that  evil  is  entailed. 

One  day  the  Queen  of  Prussia  invited  a  little 
dauojbter  of  a  courtier  to  a  royal  dinner.     The  child 
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liad  never  been  at  court,  and  while  the  ladies  in  wait- 
ing thought  about  the  impression  the  splendors  of 
the  magnificent  houseliold  would  make  upon  her  she 
was  led  to  her  seat.  But  apparently  indifferent  to 
the  luxuriously  appointed  banquet,  resplendent  with 
rare  china  and  dazzling  plate,  and  to  the  brilliant  cos- 
tumes of  the  queen's  retinue,  she  modestly  folded  her 
hands  and  said : 

"Jesus,  thy  blood  and  rigliteousre?s 
My  beauty  are,  my  glorious  dress ; 
'Midst  flaming  worlds,  in  these  arrayed, 
With  joy  shall  I  lift  up  my  head." 

"  Amen,"  responded  the  queen  fervently  as  the 
tears  filled  her  eyes.  "  Ladies,"  exclaimed  she,  "  this 
child  knows  more  than  any  of  us.  Let  ns  not  forget 
the  lesson  she  has  taught  us  to-day  !  " 

The  ideal  marriage  is  neither  a  trade  nor  a  neces- 
sity in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  term.  The  man  who 
"  needs  "  a  wife  because  he  has  a  great  deal  of  work 
that  must  be  cheaply  done  marries  a  drudge,  not  a 
wife.  A  woman  Avho  marries  for  a  home,  or  for 
money  only,  to  a  great  extent  prostitutes  herself  and 
lowers  the  ideal  of  marriage.  The  subservient  and 
dependent  condition  of  the  married  woman  tends  to 
degrade  her  as  an  individual,  and  likewise  lowers  her 
position  as  a  member  of  society.  It  is  always  and 
preeminently  the  true  marriage  which  is  considered 
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the  foundation  of  society,  not  that  of  compulsion  or 
convenience.  To  institute  an  era  of  true  marriages — 
at  least  as  nearly  true  as  our  perverted  notions  can 
make  them — we  must,  unseltishly  and  intelligently, 
study  social  science,  the  relation  of  human  beings  to 
each  other,  their  obligations  and  privileges,  so  that 
each  can,  both  individually  and  collectively,  develop 
what  is  best  in  himself  and  in  those  with  whom  he 
associates. 

The  terms  obligation  and  privilege  point  out  two 
distinct  and  important  ideas  in  connection  with  all 
conditions  of  society.  To  a  person  living  always 
singly  and  alone  they  would  have  no  meaning  so- 
cialh^  To  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have  them 
do  unto  us  is  a  command  which  presupposes  a  federa- 
tion of  individuals  called  society.  But  the  impossi- 
bility of  always  putting  ourselves  into  the  place  of 
another  leaves  room  for  that  charity  which  prefers  oth- 
ers to  ourselves  to  such  an  extent  that  seltishness  is 
overruled  for  the  good  of  our  neighbor.  Here,  again, 
a  nice  distinction  must  be  made,  inasmuch  as  each  one 
owes  a  duty  to  himself — a  certain  amount  of  self-love 
being  necessary  for  self-preservation — but  justice, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  may  combine  to  make  social 
relations  pleasant  and  harmonious.  It  is,  indeed,  upon 
the  possession  and  practice  of  tliese  qualities  that  the 
welfare  and  permanence  of  society  largely  depends. 
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Obligations  are  clnties  wliicli  our  different  relations 
to  each  other  incur.  Privileges  are  benefits  which 
the  discharge  of  such  duties  confers,  provided  always 
that  the  relations  between  those  immediately  inter- 
ested are  harmonious  and  just.  That  a  faithful  dis- 
charge of  aji  obligation  often  fails  to  bring  the  corre- 
sponding benefit  is  a  sad  truth  and  betrays  a  lurking 
element  of  injustice.  The  obligations  and  privileges 
of  marriage  are  not  clearly  defined,  and,  aside  from 
some  general  and  universal  law,  are  left  to  individual 
judgment  and  caprice.  The  law  of  mutual  fidelity  is 
paramount,  and  takes  precedence  of  all  others.  It 
may  be  faithfully  adhered  to  by  one  member  only, 
and  yet  be  binding  upon  the  other,  as  coming  under 
the  general  law  of  purity,  which  no  relation  in  life 
can  change,  and  from  which  women  hope  so  much. 

Then  the  members  of  the  human  family  whose 
chiim  for  benefits  is  most  sacred — nay,  imperious, 
although,  at  the  time,  incapable  of  obligation — the 
innocent  born  and  unborn  children,  those  mutes  who 
cannot  make  their  own  plea,  but  whose  very  helpless- 
ness and  dependence  make  the  strongest  plea  in  their 
behalf — must  be  better  provided  for  as  the  ideal  mar- 
riage is  recognized.  This  subject  has  been  ably  dis- 
cussed from  a  hygienic  and  humane  standpoint  in  a 
number  of  medical  works. 

Heredity  is  studied,  and  more  intelligence  prevails 
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as  to  our  duties  to  coming  generations.  Let  us  hope, 
also,  that  a  greater  inteUigence  will  annihilate  some 
of  the  barbarous  wrongs  which,  under  cover  of  law, 
are  now  permitted  against  wives  as  mothers  and 
through  mothers  to  their  children. 

While  humane  institutions  are  now  taking  care  of 
imbecile,  idiotic,  and  crippled  children  by  the  thou- 
sand the  future  humanitarian  will  insist  that  children 
have  a  right  to  be  well  born.  To  this  end  he  will 
recognize  the  mother  as  an  individual  who,  for  her 
best  development  as  a  race  builder,  must  be  protected 
bv  the  State.  Such  a  course  would  surely  exalt  the 
position  of  wives  as  such  and  educate  them  to  a  higher 
ideal  of  tlieir  duties  and  responsibilities. 

As  an  industrial  factor  of  the  commonwealth  wives 
are  certainly  recognized.  Writers  and  lecturers,  in 
the  quiet  recesses  of  their  studies,  have  marked  out  a 
number  of  accomplishments  and  duties  for  wives 
which,  if  thoroughly  carried  out  according  to  pre- 
scription, would  kill  the  average  man  in  three  months. 
While,  theoretically,  waives  are  supported,  practically 
it  is  an  untruth,  wives  being,  generally,  the  hardest 
worked  of  all  wonien.  This  is  partly  a  necessity,  and 
as  a  necessity  an  injustice.  Foolish  pride  and  a  desire 
to  emulate  as  a  housekeeper  tend  to  overdoing  in 
that  direction ;  and  as  the  well-kept  house  and  the 
well-iilled  table  are  frequently — nay,  continually — set 
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forth  as  the  liighest  ideal  of  wifely  attainment,  it  fol- 
lows that  her  highest  duties  are  to  a  great  extent  neg- 
lected. In  view  of  these  facts  what  a  fallacy  to  sup- 
pose that  the  daughter,  because  of  her  prohable  mar- 
riage, need  not  be  educated  equally  with  her  brother; 
while  most  assuredly,  iu  the  capacity  of  wife,  she  will 
be  called  upon  to  decide  the  most  momentous  ques- 
tions of  human  weal  or  happiness !  Why  rob  her  of 
any  mental  training  which  will  strengthen  her  char- 
acter, develop  her  judgment,  and  thus  equip  her  for 
deciding  wisely  the  important  questions  which  must 
come  up  regarding  her  duties  as  a  wife?  And  while 
"taxinof  anise  and  cummin"  let  her  not  forsret  the 
higher  law  of  judgment  and  mercy  which  alone  will 
raise  her  to  that  eminence  wliich,  as  an  equal  in  the 
partnership  of  life,  she  must  attain. 

In  line  with  this  discussion  comes  a  picture  of  two, 
both  good,  pious,  and  true,  yet  different  types  of 
women,  Mary  and  Martha,  both  loving  and  honoring 
the  Master,  yet  in  different  ways.  One,  as  tlie  care- 
ful and  busy  housekeeper,  intent,  in  her  appreciation 
of  the  Saviour's  presence,  prepares  a  dainty  repast. 
No  trifle  is  forgotten,  no  labor  spared,  and  tlie  result 
shows  all  the  resources  of  the  housekeeper's  skill 
and  taste.  This  is  well  in  moderation  ;  but  while 
taxing  herself  unduly  she  overlooks  the  higher  gift 
of  the  Saviour's  presence  as  the  friend  of  lier  soul. 
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Mary,  by  no  means  an  idler,  has  heard  a  sentence 
from  the  Saviour's  lips  which  finds  a  response  in  her 
poetic  nature,  and  for  the  time  being  forgets  all  else 
and  sits  entranced  at  the  feet  of  a  God  in  human 
form  ;  hunger  and  thirst,  work  and  worry,  are  forgot- 
ten ;  the  soul  has  taken  a  respite  in  heaven. 

What  a  perversion  of  the  higher  nature  of  man  and 
the  best  gift  of  the  creation  to  consider  woman,  in 
marriage,  from  the  standpoint  of  utility  and  service 
only!  How  much  will  she  do?  How  cheaply  can 
she  be  kept  ?  Can  she  labor  ten  to  fourteen  hours  a 
day  caring  for  the  dire  necessities  of  a  fandly  without 
rest  or  recreation  ?  Is  her  body  so  strong  that  she 
can,  without  visibly  breaking  down,  fulfill  the  duties 
of  wife  and  motlier  to  a  large  family  with  satisfaction 
to  all  concerned  ?  Then  she  is  a  model ;  otherwise  a 
failure.  How  large  that  family  should  be,  or  how 
much  actual  labor  and  what  kind  of  labor  must  be 
performed,  are  questions  which  are  very  often  decided 
for  her ;  all  she  has  to  do  is  to  submit ;  and  if  a  power 
of  fifty  pounds  cannot  carry  a  weight  of  one  hundred 
pounds  the  power  is  most  assuredly  to  blame.  The 
inventory  has  not  been  taken. 

No  conscientious  woman  will  consent  either  to 
make  or  to  consider  herself  an  incumbrance  to  any 
man.  Her  duties  lie  in  the  path  she  has  chosen,  and 
cannot  be  delegated  to  another  person.     What  those 
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duties  are  she  must  lielp  to  decide  for  herself,  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  lier  own  need  and  experience. 
Tliey  cannot  l)e  justly  and  safely  outlined,  even  by  a 
husband. 

In  this  very  particular  women  lack.  It  is  a  fault 
caused  by  outside  pressure,  and  therefore  more  a  mis- 
fortune than  a  fault.  They  have  been  kept  in  leading 
strings  until  almost  deprived  of  individuality.  Their 
duties,  as  defined  by  men,  consist  in  service  and  utility 
mainly.  And  woman,  taking  her  pattern  from  man, 
instructs  her  sisters  in  the  same  w^ay. 

Martha  serves  her  Master  from  the  standpoint  of 
utility  ;  Mary  from  that  of  beauty.  Both  are  good, 
but  Mary  has  chosen  the  bettei*  part  in  that  she 
affiliated  herself  with  the  higher  life  of  her  Friend, 
and  thus  finds  a  responsive  chord  in  her  own. 

A  student  of  social  ethics  makes  this  query:  Are 
women  companionable  to  men  ?  His  own  conclusion 
answers  the  question  affirmatively  as  regarding  wom- 
en, and  rather  negatively  of  men.  "Women  might 
make  good  comrades  if  allowed  and  cultivated  by  men. 
The  latter  frequently  are  companionable  to  women  as 
women,  but  not  as  wives.  When  a  man  is  out  of 
sorts,  when  he  is  sick  and  needs  coddling,  or  when 
there  is  no  other  place  to  go,  the  company  of  the  wife 
is  well  enough  ;  otherwise  she  is  severely  left  alone 
and  considered  lucky  because  left  alone. 
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Why  is  the  lover  so  mncli  more  attentive  and  agree- 
able than  the  husband  ?  Mainly  because  he  is  a  lover. 
He  worships  beauty  because  ownership  has  not  yet 
degraded  his  ideal  to  mere  utility.  And  although  he 
values  character,  housewifely  attainments,  sensible 
dress,  etc.,  yet  the  girl  who  pleases  his  eye  generally 
wins  his  heart.  A  beautiful  and  stylish  girl  is  not 
necessarily  devoid  of  beauty  in  character  and  princi- 
ple ;  but  these  are  for  the  time  being  a  secondary  con- 
sideration ;  they  are  taken  for  granted.  One  more 
reason,  and  probably  the  main  one,  why  men  and 
women  are  more  companionable  as  such  than  as  hus- 
bands and  wives  is  the  fact  that  they  meet  more 
nearly  as  equals. 

True  companionship  must  be  cognizant  of  and  rec- 
ognize an  equal  in  that  relation;  otherwise  it  is  not 
liarmonious.  The  promise,  the  very  conditions  of 
marriage,  presuppose  harmonious  relations.  Love, 
friendship,  companionship  are  mutually  promised 
and  pledged  to  continue  through  life,  and  with  fair 
conditions  they  may  continue. 

We  are  so  constituted  that  we  cannot  fulfill  the 
law  of  our  being  witliout  each  other.  Our  common 
necessities  crush,  to  some  extent,  that  selfishness  by 
which  the  stronger  element  would  annihilate  the 
weaker.  In  the  lowly  condition  of  servant,  wife,  and 
m.other  a  woman  is  an  indispensable  member  of  so- 
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cietj,  and  must  be  so  considered ;  yet  her  position  as 
such  is  one  of  subordination,  dependence,  and  social 
ostracism.  So  long  as  she  is  wilhng  to  keep  that  po- 
sition she  is  presnniably  in  her  ^'  sphere,"  and  many 
apparent  wrongs  and  restrictions  are  gilded  over  with 
the  idea  that  her  influence,  because  of  these  restric- 
tions, compensates  for  her  isolation  from  the  great 
moral  questions  of  society,  controlled  liitlierto  by 
men  only.  In  fact,  the  formula  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract betrays  to  some  extent  the  condition  just  named. 
The  promise  of  support  on  his  part  and  obedience  on 
hers  belies  the  supposed  equality  which  liarmonizes 
the  conditions  of  true  marriage.  Companionship  may, 
indeed,  exist,  but  not  on  a  mutual  basis.  It  is  a  priv- 
ilege of  the  master,  conferred  as  a  favor  upon  a  subor- 
dinate, and  as  such  withdrawn  at  pleasure.  And  since 
the  subordinate,  by  promise  of  obedience,  accedes  to 
that  condition,  she  must  keep  her  part  of  the  contract. 
As  personal  property  she  may  be  coerced  to  the  dan- 
ger of  life  and  limb,  or  to  what  is  far  worse,  lifelong 
disgrace,  to  do  the  will  of  her  master,  while  she, 
devoid  of  authority,  cannot  coerce  him  to  fulfill  his 
obligation. 

This  peculiar  phase  of  the  marriage  relation  will  be 
more  minutely  discussed  in  a  separate  chapter.  We 
have,  so  far,  considered  marriage  as  the  foundation  of 
society  from  the  standpoint  of  the  relative  duties  of 
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husband  and  wife ;  but,  important  as  these  are,  they 
do  not  reach  the  climax  of  social  obligations.  A 
childless  marriage  may,  exceptionally,  be  a  happy  one ; 
but  a  predominance  of  childless  marriages  must  result 
in  fatal  consequences,  because  the  race  would  even- 
tually die  out.  It  is  from  the  issue  of  marriages  par 
excellence  that  society  must  be  continued.  A  hus- 
band and  wife,  then,  may  be  considered  as  race  build- 
ers, and  as  such  their  obligations  to  society  are  the 
most  grave  and  tremendous  in  consequence  which 
human  beings  can  assume.  It  is  surely  a  wise  pro- 
vision of  the  All-Father  that  love  predominates  in  a 
true  marriage.  Duty  without  love  is  a  hard  task- 
master, and  cannot  carry  out  the  divine  plan.  This 
love  may  be  so  elevating  as  to  destroy  that  individ- 
ual selfishness  which  is  the  bane  of  social  progress. 
The  ideal  race  builder  must  contirmally  crucify  and 
abrogate  what  is  bad  in  himself  and  cultivate  what  is 
good  in  order  to  bestow  only  his  best  qualities  upon 
his  progeny.  This  is  virtue  ;  this  is  high  living  ;  this 
is  religion. 

The  result  of  such  a  life  cannot  be  overestimated. 
It  begins  in  the  home  and  reaches  into  eternity. 
Would  that  the  parents  realized  that  to  the  innocent 
babe  they  stand  as  the  interpreters  of  divine  love ! 
How  circumspectly  would  tliey  conduct  themselves  in 
its  presence!     How  grave,  and  yet  how  supremely 
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blest,  this  crown  of  parentage !  At  this  shrine  the 
mother  sacrifices  her  plans  for  individual  advance- 
ment and  honor;  nay,  she  offers  herself  a  continual 
sacrifice,  and  often  her  angel  spirit  as  a  sacred  in- 
cense ascends  from  those  altars  to  return  no  more. 

Men  must  also  acknowledge  the  dignity  of  parent- 
age to  the  extent  that  the  privilege  of  husband  is 
cheerfully  waived  whenever  it  conflicts  with  the  duty 
of  fatherhood,  and  that  term  implies  a  great  deal  more 
than  is  generally  admitted.  A  pure  and  unselfish  love, 
ready  and  willing  to  relinquish  all  sellish  jileasures  for 
the  benefit  of  another,  will  win  the  victory.  Such 
love  reveres  the  maternal  in  woman,  throwing  the 
mantle  of  purity  around  her  while  she  gives  herself 
to  the  arduous  work  of  race  building.  Is  this  the 
protection  which  the  prospective  husband  promises  to 
the  pure  virgin  whom  he  leads  to  the  altar?  Does 
she  hope  for  this,  both  for  herself  and  for  her  innocent 
children  ?  Then  marriage  is  based  upon  religion, 
reason,  and  virtue,  and  therefore  is  permanent. 

This  is  a  new  doctrine  of  marriage,  and  its  universal 
acceptance  will  cost  a  severe  conflict ;  but  victory  will 
compensate;  a  succession  of  victories  will  result  in 
mental  and  moral  vigor  undreamed  of  before.  Con- 
tinual sell-denial  for  the  good  of  another  will  develop 
strength  and  beauty  of  character  which  will  perpetu- 
ate itself  in  a  nobler  generation. 
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DOES  MARRIAGE  SUPPORT  THE  WIFE? 

THE  lijpotliesis  that  the  husband  supports  the  wife 
rests  upon  two  conditions.  The  first  is  tlie  de- 
pendence of  the  unpaid  worker  upon  the  paid  worker. 
The  second,  as  a  direct  outcome  of  tlie  first,  supposes 
the  main  support  of  tlie  family  to  consist  in  provid- 
ing the  raw  material. 

Practically,  then,  so  long  as  the  wife  is  self-support- 
ing her  support  is  a  credit  to  the  husband  ;  he  is  mak- 
ing a  good  living.  But  when  the  ordinary  emergency 
of  married  life,  in  the  increase  of  family,  comes  upon 
the  young  husband,  then  the  tug  of  war  begins,  and 
his  mettle  is  severely  tested.  What  can  he  do  ?  Send 
for  his  mother-in-law  !  Suddenly  that  much-maligned 
personage  becomes  a  most  useful  commodity,  and,  as 
a  comforter  of  the  sufferings  the  nurse  of  the  sick,  and 
the  grandmother,  she  is  now  the  household  angel  and 
deserves  to  be  canonized.  But  now  the  captain  of 
the  household  barge  discovers  that  it  is  not  all  plain 
sailing  without  the  first  mate.  Housekeeping  with- 
out the  wife  is  fearfully  expensive,  and  many  a  hus- 
band does  not  scruple  to  inform  her  of  the  fact.     It 
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may  hasten  her  recovery ;  soiiietiines  it  does.  Slie  is 
also  reminded  during  her  convalescence  that  the  house 
is  not  properly  kept;  that  it  will  soon  be  time  for  her 
to  go  to  work,  that  she  needs  exercise,  etc.  Indeed, 
the  idle  wife,  although  severely  reduced  by  the  ardu- 
ous demands  of  maternity,  is  as  a  thorn  in  the  flesh 
to  her  husband.  He  has  to  work,  why  not  she?  O, 
the  terrible  reality  with  which  the  fatal  ring  of  the 
almighty  dollar  vibrates  upon  the  heartstrings  of  a 
young  mother !  As  the  clods  upon  the  coffin  of  a 
friend,  so  the  bread  of  dependence  falls  upon  the 
feeble  hand  of  a  w^ife  at  such  times.  She  has  lost  her 
moorings,  and  drifts  out  upon  unknown  waters.  The 
clouds  of  despair  hide  the  star  of  faith;  the  mist 
hangs  heavily  upon  the  air ;  the  ominous  sound  of 
the  foghoi'n  warns  of  unseen  danger,  and  reason  tot- 
ters on  her  throne.  Amid  the  storm  she  hears  the 
cry,  "Land  ahead!"  It  is  the  cry  of  a  babe.  The 
clouds  have  curtained  a  tragedy  upon  the  high  seas. 
The  wife  has  fallen  overboard,  the  mother  is  rescued. 
She  endureth  all  things,  she  believeth  all  things,  she 
hopeth  all  things,  and  is  thus  anchored  safely  in  the 
haven  of  peace. 

The  truth  of  this  theory  may  be  tested  by  these 
questions:  1.  Does  marriage  support  the  wife?  2.1s 
the  support  of  the  wife  one  of  the  obligations  of  mar- 
riage ? 
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Tlie  first  of  these  questions  must,  in  a  nuijoritv  of 
cases,  be  answered  in  the  negative.  It  is,  indeed,  be- 
yond the  ability  of  most  nien  to  maintain  a  family 
without  both  the  industrial  and  financial  aid  of  the 
wife.  Granting  this,  tlie  tlieory  which  assumes  the 
husband  to  be  a  producer,  and  the  wife  only  a  con- 
sumer, becomes  a  fallacy,  and,  as  a  fallacy,  produces 
mischief. 

Truth  is  pure  ;  truth  is  mighty  ;  truth  is  eternal. 
It  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  God,  the  great  Ruler  of 
the  universe ;  the  sister  of  justice  and  mercy,  the 
three  maintaining  in  themselves  the  foundation  of  just 
supremacy.  "Seek  ye  the  truth."  says  the  great 
moral  philosopher,  ''  and  it  shall  make  you  free." 

Ftccently  a  labor  union  of  Xew  York  State  re- 
quested the  government  to  grant  suffrage  to  all  self- 
supporting  women  as  a  means  of  elevating  their 
standard  and  securing  higher  wages.  Who  are  seif- 
supporting  women  ?  Xot  wives!  If  so,  why  exact  the 
promise  of  support  from  the  prospective  husband  ?  If 
we  try  to  reconcile  the  theory  that  wives  are  not  self- 
supporting  with  the  fallacy  that  marriage  supports 
the  wife  we  are  at  sea.  There  is  a  contradiction  to 
rebut,  and  the  outlook  is  not  encouraging.  Where 
does  her  support  come  from,  anyhow  ? 

A  man  of  family  who,  having  lost  liis  wife,  was 
reproved  by  his  friends  for  marrying  his  liousekeeper 
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in  an  unseemly  short  time  after,  i-eplied,  "J  could 
not  afford  to  pay  the  woman  for  her  services  as  house- 
keeper any  longei",  and  she  being  willing  to  become 
my  wife,  I  married  lier  to  reduce  expenses."  In- 
deed, the  dilemma  of  most  widowers  gives  the  lie  to 
the  supposition  that  men  singly  and  unaided  support 
their  families.  They  generally  either  niarry  soon  or 
disband  the  family.  It  is  not,  then,  the  wife,  indi- 
vidually, who  costs  so  much.  Why,  then,  is  a  man  in 
such  haste  to  contract  a  second  marriage ;  why  does 
he  need  a  wife,  after  having  been  bereft  of  that 
expensive  luxury,  with  a  family  on  his  hands? 

Facts  here  refute  the  theory  that  the  support  of  the 
wife  comes  mainly  from  her  husband,  and  experience 
generally  teaches  the  husband  that  the  support  of  a 
wife  is  a  success  in  more  than  one  way. 

Study  the  financial  standing  of  both  married  and 
single  men,  and  you  will  find  the  surplus  in  favor  of 
the  former.  Many  a  man,  although  earning  as  much, 
fails  to  save  money  until  after  marriage.  Often  ne- 
cessity compels  him  to  forego  many  useless  luxuries  in 
which  he  formerly  indulged,  and  this  is  a  valuable 
discipline ;  his  habits,  though  not  bad,  are  improved. 
By  the  continual  practice  of  industry  and  sobriety — 
cardinal  virtues — he  establishes  a  good  character, 
itself  a  fortune. 

The  single  man  may  be,  and   often  is,  good  and 
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virtuous,  but  the  liusband  of  a  good  Avife  is  safer, 
and  does  not  so  readily  yield  to  temptation  or  de- 
spair. There  is  here  the  application  of  an  important 
underlying  truth,  hidden  beneath  the  surface,  the 
rubbish  of  mere  physical  convenience,  which  is  some- 
times considered  as  the  basis  of  marriage.  These 
attest  themselves  thus  :  That  man  is  a  good  provider ; 
he  will  make  a  good  husband.  This  young  woman 
will  make  an  excellent  wife ;  she  is  a  good  cook  and 
a  fine  housekeeper. 

It  would  be  folly  to  deny  the  importance  of  these 
qualifications  in  partners  for  life  when  the  i)hysical 
comfort  and  well-being,  and,  in  numerous  cases, 
existence  itself,  depends  upon  the  daily  exertions  of 
both  husband  and  wife,  who,  unaided  by  capital,  live 
upon  their  combined  earnings.  The  economist  calls 
this  an  interchange  of  commodities  ;  it  is  that  and 
nothing  more.  ISTow,  while  considering  this  partner- 
ship for  life  on  merely  a  financial  basis,  it  is  altogether 
devoid  of  its  benevolent  phase. 

In  what  does  the  idea  of  support  originate  ?  Does 
it  exist  at  all?  The  young  man  who  contemplates 
marriage  sums  up  his  requirements  something  like 
this :  The  woman  whom  I  w^ould  choose  as  a  wife  must 
be  healthy,  handsome,  virtuous,  intelhgent,  and  indus. 
trious  ;  a  good  housekeeper,  etc.  If  socially  inclined, 
he  will  include  some  accomplishments.     If,  however, 
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lie  keeps  his  wife  in  nun-like  seclusion  these  are  of 
little  value.  She  has  no  one  to  entertain.  He  shows 
his  good  sense  as  well  as  superior  diplomacy  when  he 
succeeds  in  capturing  all  these  requisites.  But  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  all  these  qualifications  is  fully 
able  to  support  herself  in  good  style,  and  does  not 
need  the  support  of  a  husband.  Her  acceptance  of  a 
husband,  abstractly  considered,  does  not  justify  her 
financial  dependence  upon  his  generosity  for  the 
necessai'ies  of  life. 

Another  case:  that  of  a  girl  who,  either  by  manual 
or  professional  labor,  maintains  herself,  is  furnished 
in  many  cases  with  home  and  board,  besides  a  con- 
siderable surplus  in  money.  She  is  independent ;  the 
question  of  her  support  does  not  disturb  her  in  the 
least.  And  yet  she  marries.  She  leaves  the  well- 
appointed  kitchen,  it  may  be,  of  her  employer  to  be- 
come mistress  of  her  own  establishment,  and  under 
fair  conditions  is  happier  in  it. 

The  professional  woman  gives  up  her  lucrative  posi- 
tion when  the  king  of  her  heart  demands  his  prize. 
Will  the  surrender  of  her  lil>erty  and  her  person  insui*e 
her  support  ?  Follow  the  steps  of  the  laundress  when, 
after  a  hastily  prepared  breakfast,  she  goes  through 
sleet  and  storm  to  the  distant  home  of  her  employer. 
She  toils  all  day,  returning  with  her  hard-earned 
wages,  it  may  be,  exchanged  for  food  for  her  family. 
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The  smile,  tlie  tidv  house,  the  steaming  supper,  are 
conspicuous  bv  their  absence.  The  sex  of  this  bread- 
winner precludes  service  of  that  kind  when  the 
real  breadwinner  is  also  the  housekeeper.  She  must 
now  convert  chaos  into  order  if  slie  wishes  to  have 
any  semblance  of  a  home ;  to  do  this  she  toils  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  hours  a  day.  Who  supports 
her  ? 

Then  the  struggle  of  the  great  armv  of  wives, 
whose  toil  is  an  endless  battle  against  the  wolf  of 
hunger  and  despair,  as  in  the  double  office  of  provider 
and  caretaker  they  beconje  mere  beasts  of  burden, 
most  tragically  refutes  the  popular  theory  that  by  mar- 
riage the  wife  is  provided  for.  She  is  not  only  un- 
protected as  a  laborer,  but  is  doubly  taxed  with  the 
support  of  an  improvident  husband.  Worse  than  this, 
in  many  States  a  husband  can  demand  the  wages  of  his 
wife,  and  if  he  chooses  can  squander  the  same  for 
drink.  The  claims  of  helpless  little  children,  possibly 
fed  and  sheltered  by  the  mother,  are  wholly  disregard- 
ed. They  may  hunger  at  their  own  sweet  pleasure  or 
be  supported  by  charity  when  the  mother's  strengtli 
fails.  What  is  wanting  in  the  condition  of  that  wife 
to  complete  her  slavery  ?  Is  there  yet  a  shadow  of 
justice  in  the  authority  of  that  husband  ?  Emphatic- 
ally no,  since  his  authority  consists  in  ownership 
only,  and  that  upon  the  lowest  basis. 
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It  lias  been  one  of  tlie  vexed  problems  of  philan- 
thropists and  charitable  associations  how  to  deal  with 
the  families  of  such  reprobates,  upon  whose  atrocities 
there  seems  absolutely  no  restriction.  What  matters 
it  to  a  man  so  utterly  void  of  any  sense  of  moral  obli- 
gation as  to  permit  his  wife  to  support  him  and  his 
children  whether  there  he  one  or  many  to  care  for  ? 
His  selfishness  has  obliterated  conscience,  and  the 
combined  effoi'ts  of  his  wife  and  other  charitable 
people  save  him  the  discomfort  of  seeing  his  children 
starve  before  his  eyes.  The  donor  of  provisions  can- 
not limit  the  contents  of  the  basket  to  the  helpless  only, 
but  must  needs  help  to  support  the  vile  and  dissolute 
from  the  surplns  of  thrift  and  industry.  Yigorous 
j)rotests  are  made  against  such  imposition,  but  pro- 
tests avail  little  unless  they  result  in  some  restrictive, 
as  well  as  protective,  legislation.  Economists  have 
long  since  looked  with  dismay  upon  the  immense 
growth  of  pauperism,  not  onl}^  in  Europe,  but  also  in 
the  United  States,  this  favored  land  of  plenty.  Xo 
one  denies  its  existence,  and  that  in  a  most  alarming 
form.  It  prevails  more  from  the  want  of  a  just  dis- 
tribution of  industrial  forces  than  from  a  lack  of  food  ; 
the  latter  cannot  be  thought  the  cause  when  the  im- 
mense w^aste  of  food  in  American  families  is  considered. 
But  that  does  not  remedy  the  evil,  for  the  waste  of 
one  family  does  not  appease  the  hunger  of  another. 
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Let  US  turn  the  focus  of  abstract  justice  upon  tiiis 
case  and  make  our  deductions  accordingly.  Society 
justly  condemns  a  woman  who  with  foreknowledge 
willingly  marries  an  idle  and  dissolute  man ;  but 
perfect  free  will  is,  in  many  cases,  set  aside.  She  is 
very  strons^lv  ur^^ed  by  the  man  she  loves  to  unite 
her  fortune  with  his,  and  she  does  so  often  in  viola- 
tion of  her  own  better  judgment.  Reformation  is 
promised  and  implicitly  believed  possible.  She  is  told 
that  her  love  and  influence  are  his  only  hope  of  salva- 
tion, that  if  she  casts  him  off  he  is  lost,  etc.;  and  with 
honorable  intent,  and  perhaps  regarding  it  as  a  Chris- 
tian duty  to  reclaim  him,  she  commits  wliat  is  in 
most  cases  a  fatal  mistake.  She  finds  that  what 
the  maiden  fails  to  accomplish  the  wife  generally 
fails  in  also. 

Must  this  mistake  necessarily  annihilate  that 
woman,  who  is  now  the  only  protector  of  her  inno- 
cent children  ?  Simple  justice  must  accede  to  the 
proposition  that  a  child  has  a  right  to  live.  It  has  a 
right  to  be  brought  up  respectably,  an  honored  member 
of  society.  The  fact  that  a  child  is  brought  into  the 
world  by  no  choice  or  volition  of  its  own,  but  by  the 
agency  of  free  and  intelligent  parentage,  so  presumed, 
intensifies  the  obligations  of  parentage  a  hundredfold. 
This  free  agency  is  granted  to  the  father  by  marriage  ; 
but  freewill  acrencv  is  granted  to  the  mother  only  when 
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she  mnrries  a  superior  man.  Most  frequently  she  is, 
by  marriage,  the  personal  property  of  her  Imsband,  and 
as  such  lias  no  voice  in  the  question  of  maternity.  It 
is  simply  accidental.  Tliis  fact  is  recognized  in  law, 
which  gives  the  fatiier  unlimited  control  of  his  chil- 
dren, so  that  he  can  bind  them  out  or  even  will  them 
away  without  the  consent  of  the  mother.  It  follows 
naturally  that  such  authority  involves  obligations.  The 
first  and  most  urgent  of  these  relates  to  the  physical 
requirements  of  the  child.  The  freewill  agency  of 
fatherhood  makes  the  proper  support  of  the  child  a 
paramount  duty  which  cannot  be  delegated  to  another 
person,  least  of  all  to  his  wife,  who,  in  the  relation  of 
mother,  nurse,  and  caretaker,  is  fully  occupied.  Nor 
can  he  justly  turn  that  child  adrift  upon  the  charities 
of  the  world,  since  the  moderate  income  of  most 
families  does  not  justify  the  additional  burden  of 
another  man's  obligation.  The  greatest  wrong  is 
committed  against  the  child  himself,  who  is  entitled 
"to  a  home  beneath  the  father's  roof,  to  a  mother's  care 
and  love  and  the  association  of  brothers  and  sisters 
in  the  privacy  and  liberty  of  home.  These  he  must 
forfeit  in  a  poorhouse  or  children's  home,  however 
well  conducted  the  institution  may  be. 

Hight  here,  now,  the  query  confronts  the  economist. 
Who  ought  to  provide  for  the  child  whose  father,  a 
strong  and  able  man  (as  in  this  discussion  he  is  sup- 
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posed  to  be),  refuses  to  do  it  ?  The  mother  may  do  it 
for  some  years,  her  greater  and  more  conscientious  love 
for  her  offspring  goading  her  on  to  superhuman  en- 
deavors. But  the  ever-increasing  family  divides  her 
attention  ;  each  member  is  an  additional  burden  of 
care  and  support,  and  long  before  the  limit  is  reached 
her  resources  fail.  The  washtub  stands  between  her 
and  the  thirteenth.  She  vainly  hopes  for  a  respite 
from  the  double  burden  of  father  and  mother;  there 
is  no  respite  but  death  ;  her  motherhood  legally 
ignored  as  a  wife,  a  chattel,  she  cannot  protect  her- 
self, and  is  simply  an  instrunient  of  reproduction. 
Her  marriage  has  made  her  the  unpaid  mistress  of  the 
proliigate  and  sensualist.  This  is  a  dark  picture,  but 
the  genius  of  a  Dante  cannot  portray  the  reality  of 
this,  the  lowest  form  of  slavery.  "  Who  enters  here 
leaves  hope  behind."  And  still  the  tliirteen  are  in 
court;  what  shall  we  do  with  them  ?  How  dispose  of 
the  case  ?  Tlie  legislator  washes  his  hands  of  the 
matter ;  the  humanitarian  votes  for  an  increased 
number  of  hospitals  and  almshouses  ;  the  reformer 
deplores  the  possibility  of  this  outrage  but  caimot 
abolish  it ;  the  physician  detects  the  lack  of  vigor 
and  vitality  in  the  younger  members  of  this  family, 
and  predicts  that  an  early  death  will,  for  them,  solve 
the  problem  of  sustenance  and  home.  Happy  indeed 
if  Mother  Nature  thus  avenges  the  perpetuation  of 
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the  outrage  rather  than  condemn  the  hapless  victim 
to  a  prolonged  existence  as  a  pauper  or  an  imbecile. 

Let  us  now  dismiss  this  family  and  cross-examine 
the  bulk  of  individuals  called  society.  Who  made 
the  laws  relating  to  marriage  1  Who  robs  the  wife  of 
the  ownership  of  her  person  and  makes  her  the  de- 
fenseless chattel  of  her  husband  ?  Who  legislates  for 
the  thirteen  ?  Does  not  the  privilege  of  parentage,  le- 
gal guardianship,  and  ownership  of  the  thirteen  imply 
obligations  which  may  not  be  violated  witli  impunity  ? 
Then  I  charge  the  State  with  fraud.  Do  not  the 
conditions  of  marriage  (so  given  in  the  words  of  the 
contract,  or  omitted,  does  not  change  the  aspect  a 
particle)  imply  that  the  husband  shall  provide  his 
wife  and  children  with  at  least  the  necessaries  of  life? 
The  physically  able  man  who  refuses  to  do  so  has  no 
moral,  and  should  have  no  legal,  right  to  l)e  either  hus- 
band or  father.  He  should  be  deprived  of  citizenship, 
and  by  law  coerced  to  fulfill  his  contract  on  exactly 
the  same  principle  of  ecpiity  as  is  a  man  who  builds 
a  house  or  sells  a  horse.  Granting  the  hypothesis  of 
the  freewill  agency  of  one  parent  and  the  possible 
nonentity  of  the  freewill  agency  of  the  other,  as  estab- 
lished by  society,  to  be  true,  then  society  comes  in  for 
a  share  of  the  responsibility  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
thirteen.  It  should  assist  the  mother  in  the  arduous 
task  of   rearing   the   family   under   such   conditions. 
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How  ?  Bj  alms  from  the  back  door  ?  These  are  not 
to  be  despised,  being  generally  given  with  the  best 
of  motives ;  but  such  charity  is  not  reformatory ; 
while  it  ameliorates  the  condition  of  the  pauper 
element  it  does  not  prevent  it.  How  would  it  do  to 
pension  tlie  mother  ?  If  the  family  is  a  source  of 
wealth  and  revenue  to  tlie  State,  as  is  frequently  and 
under  just  conditions  justly  claimed,  tlien  those  whose 
families  exceed  their  capability  of  properly  caring  for 
them  should  receive  assistance  from  the  State. 

The  census-taker  refers  with  pride  to  the  number 
in  his  column.  It  is  a  matter  always  of  quantity, 
not  of  quality.  The  increase  of  population  is 
proudly  referred  to  as  an  element  of  prosperity,  and 
the  child  of  the  gutter  counts  just  the  same  as  any 
other ;  and  he  is  equally  the  heir  of  immortal  life. 
It  is  not  the  existence  of  the  child,  abstractly,  which 
is  deplored,  but  the  conditions  which  make  its  exist- 
ence possible. 

This  argument  leads  into  deep  water,  and,  while  not 
solving  the  difficulty,  may  at  least  create  thought. 
Right  here  a  curious  legal  phase  confronts  the  inves- 
tigator. The  legitimate  child  belongs  to  the  father ; 
the  illeo^itimate  child  belono^s  to  the  mother.  ISTow, 
from  the  grave  of  her  murdered  identity  the  mother 
of  the  tliirteen,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  comes  to  the 

feast.     She  haunts  the  ruthless  violator  of  her  ancient 
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and  sacerdotal  prerogatives  with  this  question  :  Who 
is  tlie  illegitimate  child?  Can  nian-uiade  laws  or 
priestly  rites  ever  annihilate  the  fundamental  law  of 
voluntary  motherhood  ?  If  not,  there  still  remains 
a  distinction  between  the  morally  and  legally  legit- 
imate child. 

We  will,  howev^er,  resume  the  strictly  financial  phase 
of  this  subject.  Assuming,  as  before  stated,  that  chil- 
dren are  a  source  of  power  and  revenue  to  the  State, 
then,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  pension  their  mother. 
Protect  the  infant  industry  of  rearing  the  family  by 
favorable  legislation.  Again  the  ghost  of  Banquo 
stands  at  the  feast  and  will  not  go  down.  Public 
opinion  reads  "  Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin "  on 
the  wall. 

What  an  awakening  of  conscience  when  quickened 
by  the  sharp  pricks  of  the  pocketbook !  The  tax- 
payer, formerly  indifferent  to  the  wrongs  of  the 
thirteen,  becomes  suddenly  aroused  by  the  financial 
aspect  of  the  case.  He  now  becomes  the  intelligent 
interpreter  of  moral  obligations,  where  the  disregard 
of  the  same  has  made  him  uncomfortable.  And 
when  the  taxpayer  is  armed  with  authority  he  will 
promptly  devise  means  for  self-protection.  The — to 
him — absurdity  of  the  case  drives  him  to  a  resolution 
something  like  this :  I  w^ill  cheerfully  aid  the  sick, 
the  crippled,  and  all  such  as  arc  really  unable  to  help 
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themselves ;  but  I  will  not  support  tlie  family  of  the 
dissolute  and  lazy  man.  He  must  do  it  himself;  if 
not  voluntarily,  he  must  be  compelled  by  law. 
There  is  some  legislation  of  this  nature,  but,  as  yet, 
none  that  is  adequate  to  reach  the  case.  The  non- 
entity of  the  wife  has  been  the  prime  source  of  her 
wrongs.  She  may  be  divorced  from  her  husband  on 
account  of  his  failure  or  refusal  to  support  her ;  but 
that  is  inadequate  to  reach  the  emergency,  Slie 
must,  in  that  case,  cease  to  be  a  wife  in  order  to  ob- 
tain that  which  is  her  just  due  while  she  emphatic- 
ally is  the  wife,  and  not  merely  when  she  ceases  to  be 
one.  This  fact  is  generally  ignored.  The  refusal  of 
a  husband  to  support  his  Avife  is  properly  called 
a  fraud.  Fraud  is  defined  to  be  "every  kind  of 
artifice  employed  by  one  person  for  the  purpose  of 
willfully  deceiving  anotlier  to  his  injury."  The  man 
who  accepts  the  services  of  his  w^ife  on  the  basis  of 
ownership  merely,  without  making  a  just  recompense 
for  the  disability  of  self-maintenance,  resulting  from 
this  ownership,  is  guilty  of  fraud.  All  the  while  he 
may  pass  as  a  very  respectable  and  law-abiding  cit- 
izen, when  morally  he  is  no  better  than  a  horse-thief. 
The  economist  charges  him  Avitli  the  crime  of  crimes, 
in  that  he  turns  a  family  of  innocent  children  adrift, 
to  subsist  as  best  they  may  upon  the  unaided  exer- 
tions of  the  mother,  and  when  this  (as  in  most  cases) 
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proves  inadequate,  upon  tlie  cold  charities  of  the 
world. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  from  the  ranks  of  the 
uncared-for  children  the  great  arnij  of  paupers  and 
criminals  is  reinforced.  Society  is  thus  charged 
with  the  maintenance  of  an  unrestrained  and  danger- 
ous element.  Here  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure,  and  as  a  most  potent  ounce  of  pre- 
vention might  be  urged  the  dignity,  tlie  responsibil- 
ity, the  glory  of  fatherliood.  lie  wlio  ignores  these 
cannot  face  God.  His  relation  to  Ids  family  places 
upon  him  a  sacred  and  most  holy  obligation,  which 
cannot  be  delegated  to  the  shoulders  of  another,  not 
even  liis  wife's.  ^'  lie  who  provides  not  for  his  own 
is  worse  than  an  infidel,  and  has  denied  the  faith." 
This  implies  a  paramount  duty.  Indeed,  his  allegiance 
to  his  Creator  is  best  proven,  most  ir\\\y  indicated, 
b}^  the  worthy  performance  of  the  true,  noble,  and 
great  duties  of  family  life.  These,  intelligently  and 
faithfully  performed,  will  enlarge  the  affections  to 
include  the  whole  brotherhood  of  man. 

The  permanenjce  and  well-being  of  the  State  re- 
quire the  authority  and  supervision  of  the  same  in 
family  matters.  Parents  are  not  the  only  and  arbi- 
trary rulers  and  guardians  of  their  children.  Society 
holds  them  responsible  for  the  faithful  fulfillment  of 
duties  which,  by  virtue  of  their  ]x\rentage,  they  have 
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assumed  ;  and  it  will,  in  time,  enhance  the  dignity  of 
marriage  by  suitable  instruction  and  proper  limita- 
tions. 

This  proposition  may  invite  severe  criticism.  What ! 
interfere  with  personal  libert}'  ?  "  O  liberty,  what 
crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name  !  "  Legal  justice 
serenely  mothers  this  family,  and  in  order  to  spank 
the  refractory  cliild  once  spanks  the  taxpayer  twice. 
In  the  case  just  considered  the  producer  is  ignored, 
or  taxed  without  representation ;  tlie  idle  member  of 
the  community  can  be  a  voter  by  the  mere  qualifica- 
tion of  sex,  while  the  real  breadwinner  is  compar- 
atively unprotected  and  lacking  the  perquisites  of 
dominion  and  possession — choice  of  remunerative  oc- 
cupation, ability  and  training  to  pursue  the  same. 
In  all  these  she  is,  by  virtue  of  her  wifehood  and 
motherhood,  limited  ;  and  the  larger  the  family  the 
more  rigid  the  limitations. 

The  monstrous  tyranny  of  this  condition  is  appar- 
ent to  any  unbiased  mind  ;  and  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex and  intricate  problems  of  administrative  justice 
awaits  a  solution  by  the  legislator.  Why  not  pension 
this  poor  Lazarus  who  stands  at  the  gate  of  this  rich 
nation  ?  The  boasted  civilization  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  shamed  by  the  excessive  burdens  of  wives 
and  mothers. 

The  sin  against  the  mother  is  doubly  punished  in 
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lier  children,  who  lose  the  meiitul  and  physical  vigor 
which  otherwise  they  should  inherit.  There  is  here 
a  frightful  waste  of  physical  energy.  The  proper 
care  of  her  children  will  require  all  the  surplus  vital- 
ity of  the  mother.  She  cannot  safely  carry  the  bur- 
den of  both  parents.  The  State  loses  more  by  the 
neglected  child  than  it  gains  by  the  overwork  of  the 
mother. 

Ancient  nations  have  legislated,  in  the  interests  of 
families.  In  the  Roman  Empire  the  mother  of  four 
children  was  entitled  to  certain  civic"  privileges  as  a 
recognition  of  her  service  to  the  State.  The  kingdom 
of  France  relieved  excessively  large  families  of  tlie 
burden  of  taxation. 

In  some  of  our  States  an  effort  is  made  to  impose 
an  extra  tax  on  bachelors.  This  might  serve  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  orphaned 
children,  as  it  cannot  be  justly  claimed  that  either 
parent  is  to  blame  when,  by  uncontrollable  circum- 
stances, the  cliild  becomes  a  ward  of  the  State. 

It  is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  every  man  to  sup- 
port his  own  family  by  the  labor  of  his  hands  or  brain, 
in  the  pursuit  of  some  trade  or  profession  suited  to 
his  capacity ;  and  when  he,  by  sheer  negligence,  fails 
to  do  so,  he  must  be  compelled  by  law. 

Has  a  nation,  which  in  times  of  peril  can  compel 
an  inoffensive  and  industrious  man  to  leav^e  his  family 
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and  place  Iiiinself  in  a  position  to  be  shot  by  some 
other  inoffensive  man — also  a  husband  and  father — 
no  authority  to  compel  a  man  to  feed  and  clothe  that 
child  of  his  until  he  is  big  enough  to  be  shot  ?  It  is 
surely  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  lawmaker  to 
punish  a  misdemeanor  so  flagrant  as  this. 

In  the  city  of  Kew  York  fifty  thousand  wives  sup- 
port their  husbands.  Surely  these  are  not  all  sick 
and  disabled  men.  No,  they  are  slaveholders.  They 
have,  by  marriage,  obtained  the  very  cheapest  form 
of  service. 

It  may  here  be  claimed  that  service  is  demanded 
and  promised  in  the  ordinary  ritual  of  marriage. 
Being,  fortunately,  in  possession  of  one  dating  ninety 
years  back,  I  will  copy  it :  "  Then  shall  the  min- 
ister say  unto  the  man.  Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to 
thy  wedded  wife,  to  live  together  after  God's  ordi- 
nance in  the  holy  state  of  matrimony?  Wilt  thou 
love  her,  comfort  her,  lionor  and  keep  her,  in  sickness 
and  in  health  ;  and  forsaking  all  others,  keep  thee  only 
to  her,  so  long  as  ye  both  shall  live?  I  will.  Then 
shall  the  minister  say  unto  the  woman.  Wilt  thou  have 
this  man  to  thy  wedded  husband,  to  live  together  after 
God's  ordinance  in  the  holy  state  of  matrimony  ?  Wilt 
thou  obey  him,  serve  him,  love,  honor,  and  keep  him,  in 
sickness  and  in  health  ;  and  forsaking  all  others,  keep 
thee  only  unto  him, so  long  as^'C  both  shall  live?  I  will." 
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Notice  here  that  the  woman  makes  more  pi'omises 
than  the  man ;  the  hrst  and  most  important  of  these 
is  obedience,  tlie  next  service ;  love  and  honor  will 
naturally  follow  ;  they  take  the  second  rank.  Ninety 
years  later  the  ritnal  reads  thus  : 

"  Then  shall  the  minister  say  unto  the  man,  Wilt 
thou  have  this  woman  to  be  thy  wedded  wife,  to  live 
together  after  God's  ordinance  in  the  holy  estate  of 
matrimony?  Yv^ilt  thou  love  her,  comfort  her,  honor 
and  keep  her,  in  sickness  and  in  health  ;  and  forsaking 
all  other,  keep  thee  only  unto  her,  so  long  as  ye  both 
shall  live?  I  will.  Then  shall  the  minister  say  unto 
the  woman.  Wilt  thou  have  this  man  to  be  thy  wed- 
ded husband,  to  live  together  after  God's  ordinance 
in  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony?  Wilt  thou  love, 
honor,  and  keep  him,  in  sickness  and  in  health ;  and 
forsaking  all  other,  keep  thee  only  unto  him,  so  long 
as  ye  both  shall  live  ?     I  will." 

The  fundamental  law  of  marriage  has  not  changed, 
only  our  conception  of  it ;  now  the  husband  makes 
one  more  pledge,  and  the  words  "  obey"  and  "  serve" 
are  omitted.  It  will,  however,  take  time  to  permeate 
society  w^tli  the  nobler  and  more  refined  view  of 
marriage.  The  idea  of  authority  and  service  ignores 
the  benevolent  aspect  of  marriage  altogether.  It  also 
ignores  equality  as  considered  in  the  true  marriage. 

The  ritual,  as  already  quoted,  exacts  a  promise  of 
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obedience  from  the  wife.  TJie  State,  n*ore  liberal, 
makes  the  conditions  equal  for  both.  The  general 
law  of  mind  regulates  these  matters — frequently  re- 
gardless of  previous  pledges — made  by  young  people 
who,  for  want  of  experience,  cannot  understand  their 
import. 

The  stronger  will  and  superior  executive  ability  of 
the  wife  may  give  her  the  control  of  domestic  and 
hnancial  matters  with  satisfaction  to  both.  Such  was 
the  case  with  Stilling,  the  celebrated  German  journal- 
ist, who,  having  no  capacity  for  business,  delegated 
the  entire  control  of  all  financial  matters  to  his  wife. 
The  experiment  proved  a  very  happy  one  to  both. 
But  she  could  not  do  this  as  a  servant  simply ;  she 
had  authority. 

The  majority  of  successful  men  were  aided  by  the 
prudence,  thrift,  industry,  and  economy  of  their 
wives.  They  are  the  safest  and  most  unselfish  part- 
ners in  business.  "Were  they  more  generally  taken 
into  confidence  there  would  be  fewer  failures.  Xot 
every  man,  however,  has  the  innate  justice  which  con- 
cedes to  the  wife  a  full  equality  in  business  partner- 
ship. He  makes  them  with  men;  is  conscientious 
and  exact  in  his  dealings  to  the  very  cent ;  makes  a 
dividend  or  settlement  every  year,  or  quarter,  as  the 
case  may  be.  But  the  situation  is  very  different  when 
dealing  with  his  wife.     How  instantly  he  is  changed 
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into  a  beirefactor!  He  gives  his  wife  some  money 
witli  which  to  make  a  necessary  purchase,  and,  to  his 
shame  it  must  be  said,  has  to  be  asked  for  it.  But, 
reasons  the  husband,  my  wife  has  no  need  of  money 
since  she  is  supported.  Alas !  thougli  eagerly  chasing 
this  phantom  of  support,  I  fail  to  find  it.  Like  the 
proverbial  ilea,  when  I  think  I  have  it  within  my 
grasp  I  open  my  hand,  and  lo,  it  is  not  tliere ! 

Granting,  now,  that  w^ifehood  implies  service,  he 
who  demands  and  exacts  that  service  is,  to  some  ex- 
tent, a  debtor.  The  ability  and  willingness,  the  ab- 
stract condition  or  existence  of  service,  obligates  a 
recognition  of  such  service  in  remuneration,  or,  when 
this — from  the  peculiar  relation  of  the  parties  in  ques- 
tion— is  offensive,  the  one  who  sacrifices  her  liberty 
and  time  is  unquestionably  entitled  to  at  least  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  from  the  hand  of  the  other.  This  is 
but  justice,  not  benevolence.  From  this  standpoint 
the  second  question,  Should  marriage  support  the 
wife  ?  is  answered  by  a  most  empliatic  Yes,  it  should. 
In  the  same  ratio  that  marriage  disqualifies  the  wife 
for  self-su]')port  should  that  condition  provide  the 
same.  In  the  family  this  limitation  is  intensified. 
She  serves  her  husband  and  his  children.  Legally 
she  has  no  children ;  they  belong  to  the  husband. 
This  unparalleled  giving,  the  legal  disability,  the 
very  dependence  of  the  wife  upon  the  husband,  inten- 
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sifies  his  obligation  to  provide  for  her  according  to 
his  ability. 

The  day  laborer  who  brings  his  honestly  earned 
dollar  lionie  to  provide  sustenance  for  his  family  is  as 
noble  in  the  sight  of  God  as  the  miUionaire  who  dresses 
his  wife  in  silks  and  velvets.  The  withholding  of 
wages  due  tlie  day  laborer  is  most  severely  condemned 
by  the  Almighty.  How  dreadful  the  sin  of  him  who 
withholds  the  necessaries  of  life  from  one  who  labors 
without  wages!  Is  the  industrious  wife,  by  any  law 
of  heaven  or  earth,  a  beggar  in  her  husband's  house- 
hold ?    The  more  shame  to  him  ! 

Abstractly  considered,  the  justice  of  this  obligation 
has  been  acknowledged  l)y  both  ancient  and  modern 
civilization.  "In  Homer's  time  the  brides^room 
wooed  the  bride  with  rich  gifts.  Iphidamus,  for  in- 
stance, offered  a  hundred  heifers  and  a  thousand 
goats  as  a  nuptial  present.  But  afterward  this  was 
reversed,  the  father  of  the  bride  having  to  provide 
the  dowry,  consisting  partly  of  cash  and  partly  of 
clothes,  jewelry,  and  slaves.  In  case  of  separation 
the  dowry  had,  in  most  cases,  to  be  returned." 

We  will  not  pause  to  philosophize  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  gradual  decline  of  chivalry  to  w^oman.  It  is 
apparent  that  she  became  more  a  thing  and  less  a 
person,  by  reason  of  which  "  Greek  marriage  was 
greatly  a  marriage  of  convenience,  a  man  consider- 
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ing  it  his  duty  to  provide  for  the  legitimate  continu- 
ation of  his  faiiiilv.  The  Doric  tribe  did  not  attempt 
to  disguise  this  principle  in  its  plain-spoken  laws;  the 
rest  of  Greece  acknowledged  it,  but  in  silence,  owing 
to  a  more  refined  conception  of  the  moral  significance 
of  marriage."  The  endowment  of  the  bride  prac- 
tically reafiirms  the  proposition  that  marriage  should 
support  tlie  wife.  The  portionless  husband  may, 
despite  his  best  effort,  fail  to  provide  an  adequate 
support  for  his  portionless  wife.  The  latter  will 
never  be  excused  from  the  duties  of  wife  and  mother- 
liood  even  did  she  pursue  them  in  a  state  of  semi- 
starvation. 

Society,  while  apparently  indifferent  to  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  individual,  cannot  afford  this  condition  to 
a  race  builder.  It  is  a  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish 
economy  which  compels  the  race  builder  to  earn  her 
bread  and  cheese.  Her  des-radation.  reaches  its 
climax  when  her  natural  protector  sinks  from  the 
position  of  slaveholder  to  that  of  driver.  She  can 
no  longer  "  love  and  honor,"  but  "  obeys  "  with  fear 
and  tremblino^. 

Even  the  humane  and  generous  husband  finds  him- 
self in  sore  straits.  Sickness  may  overtake  him  or 
his  family.  There  is  often  no  margin  in  the  salary 
of  the  young  husband  with  which  to  create  a  contin- 
gent fund   for  such  emergencies.     Family  expenses 
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increase  much  faster  tlian  the  income,  and  the  coming 
of  the  proverbial  "  rainy  day "  witlioiit  any  reserve 
fnnd  to  meet  it  increases  his  anxiety  and  precipitates 
the  dreaded  evil.  The  continually  harassed  and  over- 
worked man  is  not  an  ideal  race  builder ;  he  kills 
himself  to  make  a  living.  The  young  wife  finds  that 
her  vitality,  taxed  to  its  utmost  limits  by  her  in- 
creasing family,  cannot  safely  endure  the  double 
strain  which  in  this  situation  bears  upon  her  resources. 
The  income  which  barely  sufficed  for  two  means 
serious  limitations  when  shared  by  a  family,  and 
those  limitations  fall  most  heavily  on  her.  Prac- 
tically now  ignored  and  unrepresented  in  accumula- 
tion, she  stints  herself  in  many  necessities  ;  her  health 
and  comfort  are  sacrificed  in  order  to  make  up  the 
deficiency.  She  becomes  a  devotee  at  the  shrine  of 
Vesta  and  immolates  her  personality ;  so  she  finally 
sinks  to  the  level  of  a  household  commodity.  In  the 
interest  of  the  race,  then,  if  in  no  other,  marriage 
should  support  the  wife.  Individually  and  untram- 
meled  she  might  be  self-supporting;  as  a  wife  we  do 
not  so  find  her. 

"  Dependence  upon  a  husband,"  says  Mr.  Messinger, 
in  a  recent  article  in  the  North  American  Remew^  "is 
a  very  different  thing  from  dependence  upon  a  father. 
A  young  woman  goes  to  her  father  for  money  with 
the  trust  and  confidence  of  a  young  child.     How  is  it 
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when  she  goes  to  lier  husband  for  money?  Be  he 
ever  so  considerate  there  is  a  painful  shrinking  on 
lier  part,  particularly  if  she  knows  that  his  means  are 
straitened.  In  truth,  the  two  who  have  heretofore 
met  as  equals  cease  to  do  so.  "What  equality  can 
exist  where  one  supplies  all  the  means  of  subsistence 
and  performs  all  the  labor?"  The  last  is  an  excep- 
tional case,  and  does  not  furnish  a  true  constituent. 
In  the  main,  however,  Mr.  Messinger  understands  the 
situation. 

It  is  an  uncomplimentary  truth  that  the  painful 
shrinking  exists.  In  the  wife  it  may  be  the  motive 
which  causes  her  hesitancy.  In  the  husband  an 
air  of  haughtiness  may  impress  his  suppliant  with  liis 
supposed  superiority.  With  many  wives  this  shrink- 
ing is  so  painful  that  asking  for  money  is  postponed 
until  their  necessities  are  dire  and  must  be  met. 

There  is  a  morbid  sense  of  wrong  in  time,  philo- 
sophically borne,  with  the  "  what  cannot  be  cured 
must  be  endured  "  feeling.  Unconsciously  he  gives 
the  reason  of  her  shrinking.  "What  equality  can 
there  be  where  one  supplies  all  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence and  performs  all  the  labor?"  Surely  this 
cannot  be  true  of  the  poor  man's  wifo,  who  is  more 
than  self-supporting.  This  fact,  however,  does  not 
lessen  her  shrinking.  Individually  she  has  as  little 
money  in  the  evening  of  a  day  of  hard  work  as  in 
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tlie  morning ;  in  this  respect  she  is  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  idle  wife.  Metliinks  if  that  creature  exists 
in  the  great  middle  class  of  North  America  she  is  a 
rare  specimen,  and  as  a  natural  curiosity  ought  to  be 
kept  alive. 

That  his  means  are  straitened  is  sometimes,  but 
not  always,  the  reason  of  her  shrinking,  for  the  rich 
man's  wife  is  often  mercilessly  snubbed  and  brow- 
beaten when  asking  for  money  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  household.  "  In  truth,  the  two  who  have  hereto- 
fore met  as  equals  cease  to  do  so."  The  girl  whom  her 
parents  have  brought  up  respectably,  and  who  upon 
this  basis  has  her  wants  supplied,  cannot  assume  the  role 
of  beggar  in  her  husband's  household ;  her  sensitive 
nature  revolts  at  the  ordeal ;  dire  necessity  will  at 
last  compel  her  to  this  extremity ;  but  she  feels  the 
degradation  to  her  heart's  core.  Husbands,  beware 
lest  the  cry  of  the  unpaid  laborer  comes  to  Heaven 
against  you !  Fathers  and  mothers,  if  possible  make 
some  provision  for  the  personal  needs  of  your  daugh- 
ters, so  the  condition  which  in  a  measure  deprives 
them  of  the  means  of  self-support  may  not  be  quite 
so  appalling ! 

Much  might  be  said  in  favor  of  endowments  for 
daughters,  given  for  their  own  benelit.  AVe  quote 
again  from  the  article  by  Mr.  Messinger.  "  When 
once  it  is  accepted  as  fashionable  to  supply  daughters 
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with  dowries  of  money  rather  than  knickknacks  the 
open  acknowledgment  of  economy  will  become  pop- 
ular, and  in  a  certain  degree  saving  will  become  fash- 
ionable. The  moment  that  saving  becomes  fashion- 
able its  practicability  will  have  become  established. 
The  saving  of  the  breadwinner  is  not  for  bread,  bat 
for  display. 

President  Eliot  says :  "  It  is  practicable  for  a 
student  to  subsist  at  Cambridge  on  a  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  j^ear,  exclusive  of  tuition  and  the  long 
vacation.  One  has  only  to  compare  the  happiness  of 
society  in  the  smaller  collegiate  towns,  like  Hanover, 
Amherst,  Princeton,  or  Ithaca,  with  the  unliappiness 
of  the  great  cities  to  compreliend  how  fortunate  it 
is  to  be  moderate  in  outgoes.  In  these  towns  the 
rate  of  expenditure  is  fixed  by  the  average  salaries  of 
the  college  professors,  who  lead  in  society  and  com- 
monly set  the  pace  at  which  not  only  case,  but  ac- 
cumulations of  savings,  is  attained."  It  would  be 
well  fm*  society  if  the  state  of  things  here  set  forth 
were  more  general.  Education  and  refinement  should 
take  the  lead  in  forming  social  usages,  and  discoun- 
tenance the  vulgar  and  extravagant  display  made 
simply  for  the  sake  of  expenditure. 

Why  should  the  family  whose  income  is  twenty 
thousand  dollars  a  year  be  thought  more  respectable 
than  the  one  whose  income  is  only  one  thousand  or 
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two  thousand  ?  The  latter  may  in  culture,  morality, 
and  refinement  equal  the  former,  and  these  qualities 
make  good  citizenship.  It  is  true  that  great  advan- 
tages can  be  bought ;  but  the  mere  possession  of 
money  does  not  insure  a  good  use  of  it.  That  money 
honestly  made  and  wisely  spent  is  a  blessing  and  a 
power  in  the  world  is  true  in  that  the  luxuries  of 
the  wealthy  stimulate  commerce  and  give  employ- 
ment to  the  laborer.  But  the  latter,  from  the  erro- 
neous notion  that  expenditure  confers  respectability, 
tries  to  emulate  the  former  to  his  own  discomfiture 
and  financial  ruin. 

This  country  is  yet  in  the  formative  period  in  re- 
gard to  social  usages.  We  have  discarded  conven- 
tionalism and  are  seeking  an  ideal  of  our  own  mak- 
ing, which,  as  yet,  is  very  faulty,  in  that  money  is  king. 
A  tyranny  equally  degrading  is  foreshadowed.  The 
honest  mechanic  or  tradesman  compromises  liis  dig- 
nity in  the  vain  attempt  to  regulate  his  expenses  by 
the  income  of  his  wealthy  neighbor.  "  Then,"  says 
Mrs.  Livermore,  "  let  the  household  of  the  young 
married  pair  be  firmly  ordered  by  themselves,  within 
the  limit  of  their  means.  Do  not  demand  that 
parents  past  middle  life,  themselves  heavily  taxed  in 
almost  all  cases,  shall  retrench  and  economize  that 
the  young  couple  may  keep  step  with  the  extravagant 
pace  of  their  so-called  superiors  in  society." 
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It  is  not  for  needless  display  nor  extravagant  expen- 
diture that  endowments  should  be  made,  but  for  the 
homely  and  dire  necessity  of  shelter,  nursing,  food, 
and  clothing  which  the  subservient  and  defenseless 
position  of  the  wife  does  not  establish,  be  the  neces- 
sity ever  so  urgent. 

The  real  or  assumed  inability  of  the  husband  to 
furnish  these  for  her,  when  by  virtue  of  her  wifehood 
she  is  dependent,  does  not  in  his  judgment  preclude 
the  frequent  and  repeated  occasion  for  these  periods 
of  helplessness.  The  question  of  endowment  assumes, 
then  not  merely  a  financial  but  a  humane  aspect,  and 
should  by  the  curtailing  of  useless  and  careless  ex- 
penses be  made  possible  and  given  to  the  daughter 
for  her  own  exclusive  use,  and  as  such  not  transfer- 
able. It  will  not  then  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the 
fortune-hunter.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  young  man.  He  will  fail  if  in  marriage 
he  expects  to  lead  a  from  hand-to-mouth  existence.  A 
little  retrenchment  in  the  way  of  needless  and  often 
harmful  indulgence  would  prove  a  great  benefit,  both 
in  teaching  self-denial  and  iu  the  establishment  of  in- 
dependence as  a  householder. 

Many  parents  who  are  well-to-do,  and  to  whom  one 
or  two  thousand  dollars  invested  for  the  benefit  of  a 
son  means  no  retrenchment,  say  :  "  Let  my  child  be- 
gin where  I  did.     I  had  nothing,  neither  shall  he  have 
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anvtliino^ ;  let  him  trv  his  mettle  and  earn  his  livincr." 
This  considers  merely  the  iinancial,  not  the  moral, 
])hase  of  marriage.  Social  economy  must  in  the  fu- 
ture make  better  terms  with  marriage  lest  it  stamp 
itself  with  failure  in  its  results  bv  failing  to  produce 
a  healthy  and  happy  i-ace. 

The  wife,  as  the  greatest  sufferer  in  this  failure, 
must  be  proyided  for.  The  dignity  of  her  position 
requires  some  inyestment  of  her  own,  that  she  may  not 
be  entirely  dependent  upon  the  fortunes  or  caprices 
of  another.  "That  a  man  should  support  his  wife  is 
the  very  magna  charta  of  honorable  marriage,  and 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  a  thousand  men  so 
accept  it.  It  is  the  precise  point  on  which  all  true 
husbands  feel  most  truly  sensitive ;  they  want  no  other 
man,  no  matter  what  his  relationship  or  friendship,  to 
support  their  wiv^es."  Here  is  an  apparent  contradic- 
tion. Why  advise  endowm^ents  for  brides,  when  hus- 
bands are  so  consciously  sensitive  in  providing  for 
their  maintenance  ?  Granting  that  the  majority  of 
husbands  so  accept  it,  the  intention  does  not  always 
insure  its  fulfillment.  This  may  in  many  cases,  with 
the  best  of  intentions,  be  impossible  w^ithout  some 
assistance  from  other  sources. 

In  a  number  of  European  governments  marriage  is 
not  permitted  without  some  financial  guarantee  for 
its   respectable    maintenance.      The    German   father 
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must  by  law  endow  his  daughter  wlien  she  iiiai-ries. 
Society,  as  a  whole,  does  not  lack  in  funds  for  the 
comfortable  maintenance  of  every  helpless  member, 
but  it  does  lack  in  a  wise  and  beneficent  distribution. 
A  large  number  of  marriages,  although  in  intention 
honorable,  are  entered  into  without  any  thought  of 
future  emergencies.  The  contracting  parties  are 
themselves  children  who  should  have  remained  with 
their  parents  for  years  to  come.  They  have  a  proper 
estimation  of  their  ability,  and  think  themselves  quite 
competent  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Tliis  without 
capital  is  no  child's  play,  and  both  must  suffer  severely 
for  their  folly.  Though  marriages  should  not  be  mer- 
cenarj^  yet  early  marriages  are  to  be  deplored  for  many 
reasons,  aside  from  the  question  of  making  a  living  ; 
the  responsibilities  of  parentage  are  too  grave  to  be 
assumed  by  anj^  not  fully  matured.  The  permanent 
and  safe  establishment  of  a  family  depends  also  upon 
the  executive  ability  of  both  husband  and  wife,  and 
these  often  lack  training. 

Without  a  lucrative  position,  a  well-learned  trade, 
or  an  established  business  the  young  husband  finds 
that  the  demands  of  his  family  exceed  his  ability  to 
supply.  The  helpless  child  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  suf- 
ferer. It  is  at  best  a  blot  upon  the  boasted  civilization 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  marriage  between 
children  is  permitted.    "  But,"  says  one,  "  will  a  dowry 
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prevent  this  ? "  Possibly  not,  but  the  intervention 
of  parents,  with  the  promise  of  financial  aid  at  the 
proper  time,  might  prove  a  wholesome  restraint  on 
this  folly. 

Another  case  may  (and  not  seldom  does)  arise  from 
business  reverses;  the  liusband,  even  with  the  best 
of  intentions,  fails  to  provide  for  his  wife.  Here 
the  duty  of  paying  honest  debts  conflicts  with  another 
equally  honest  debt.  The  former  is  imperiously  de- 
manded and  fully  paid.  The  latter  is  heroically  ab- 
solved by  the  self-sacrificing  wife  and  unpaid.  !N^o 
man  can  do  jnst  right  by  his  wife  when  paying  debts 
contracted  before  marriage.  He  now  enters  a  new 
partnership,  and  the  earnings  of  that  partnership  be- 
long to  them.  All  previous  obligations  should  have 
been  paid  or  honorably  canceled.  Early  civilization 
acknowledged  this  obligation  in  that  the  State  pro- 
vided dowries  for  brides  whose  parents  were  unable  to 
do  so.  Thus  the  dependence  of  wifehood  and  mother- 
hood was,  in  a  measure,  recognized  and  compensated. 
The  principal  objection  to  giving  dowries  is  the  sac- 
rificing of  present  benefits  for  the  pur])ose  of  securing 
future  ones,  which  is  not  inevitably  necessary.  True 
economy  never  robs  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  Make  sacri- 
fices of  unnecessary  expenditure.  In  this  the  daughter 
herself  should  be  interested  and  keep  her  expenses 
within    the   limits  of    her    parents'   income  without 
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straining  the  point.  Many  daugliters,  as  teachers,  or 
in  other  professions,  earn  sahiries  which  far  exceed 
the  necessary  outLay  for  comfortable  or  even  elegant 
dress.  Why  not  save  some  of  this  for  future  use? 
The  prudent  young  man  does  this,  because  he  ex- 
pects sometime  to  be  the  head  of  a  family.  The 
erroneous  belief  that  the  husband  in  all  cases  provides 
for  the  wife  leads  to  mischief  and  prevents,  in  a 
measure,  the  financial  independence  of  the  wife.  Trne, 
the  obligation  exists,  but  in  so  many  cases  is  not  met. 
Moreover,  tlie  fact  tliat  one  partner  in  this  contract 
cannot  meet  his  obligation  does  not,  in  his  view,  re- 
lease the  other  partner  from  her  obligation.  The  neg- 
ligent husband  is  seldom  a  conscientious  father.  He 
does  not  care  who  provides  for  his  children.  How 
can  he  when  their  existence  is  to  him  merely  the  un- 
welcome consequence  of  self-indulgence  ? 

"  The  first  step  toward  making  maternity  voluntary 
is  to  secure  for  all  women  financial  independence. 
There  are  those  vrho  think  this  can  be  done  by  women 
entering  the  world  of  competitive  work.  Now,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  female  of  the  human  race  could 
win  her  way  if  free  of  artificial  hindrances.  The 
female  among  the  lower  animals  supports  herself  and 
her  offspring ;  she  is  competent  both  as  breadwinner 
and  mother.  Under  present  sex  relations  women  have 
been  enfeebled  in  two  ways :  they  have  lost  the  men- 
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tal  training  gained  in  bread  winning,  and  have  been 
physically  depleted  by  playing  the  double  role  of 
mother  and  mistress.  But  undoubtedly  in  freedom 
women  could  again  be  self-supporting  and  efficient 
mothers,  just  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  the  matri- 
archate;  but  we  may  well  doubt  whether,  in  the  dire 
need  for  the  elevation  of  our  species,  it  would  be 
economy  to  make  the  mothers  of  the  race  enter  the 
field  of  competition  to  gain  their  bread  and  cheese. 
However,  if  the  choice  lies  between  this  and  the 
financial  dependence  of  one  woman  upon  one  man, 
then  every  well-wisher  to  the  race  must  say,  'Let  tlie 
woman  be  self-supporting.'  But  educated  thought 
upon  this  subject  will  desire  to  make  better  terms 
with  w^omen,  and  the  latter  will  finally  make  better 
terms  with  civilization.  Undoubtedly  the  tendency 
at  present  is  to  seek  independence  by  undertaking 
competitive  work  rather  than  to  demand  that  work 
done  in  the  home  shall  be  recognized  and  command 
money  return.  Just  where  this  tendency  is  to  lead 
is  not  plain  ;  but  if  with  self-support  should  come  an 
increasing  neglect  of  maternal  duties,  the  result  will 
be  race  decadence ;  but  if  self-support  leads  women 
to  improve  their  condition  by  some  cooperative  form 
of  life,  human  improvement  may  be  carried  to  a  high 
point  of  perfection.  But  the  field  of  race  production 
is  so  fundamental  in  its  importance,  so  broad  in  its 
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possibilities,  it  opens  an  arena  so  wide  for  the  play  of 
the  loftiest  ambitions  and  of  the  most  varied  talent, 
that  time  and  leisure  to  be  secured  on  honorable  terms 
to  those  cultivating  this  field  seems  but  justice  the 
most  meager  and  wisdom  the  most  evident." 

With  this  ideal  the  subject  now  under  discussion 
becomes  not  a  mere  financial  but  evidently  a  moral 
question.  It  becomes  doubly  so  from  the  fact  that 
the  free  moral  agency  of  wifehood  is  not  yet  estab- 
lished even  in  the  so-called  honorable  marriage.  "  Men 
talk  of  the  sacredness  of  motherhood,  but  judging 
from  their  acts  it  is  the  last  thing  that  is  held  sacred  in 
the  human  species.  Poets  sing  and  philosophers  reason 
about  the  holiness  of  the  mother's  sphere,  but  men  in 
laws  and  customs  have  degraded  the  woman  in  her 
maternity."  "  The  truth  is  we  are  in  the  midst  of  such 
terrible  errors  on  the  subject  of  woman  and  her  veri- 
table rights  that  it  is  frightful  to  think  of."  It  is  be- 
cause of  her  dependent  and  often  unprotected  position 
that  the  neglect  of  the  mother  and  her  child  is  such 
an  awful  crime. 
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THEME    NINTH. 
EARNINGS     OF     WIVES. 

PRACTICALLY  speaking,  "earnings"  of  wives 
does  not  exist.  It  is  a  m^'tli  which  niaj  in  time 
become  tangible,  and  as  such  insure  her  support.  At 
present,  with  some  favorable  exceptions,  it  is  the  earn- 
ings of  the  husband.  He  owns  the  wife,  her  posses- 
sions, her  wardrobe,  and  her  earnings.  The  really 
obedient  wife  sliould  say,  "John,  shall  I  wear  jonr 
white  petticoat  this  mornhig  or  your  black  one  ? " 
John  replies  magnanimously,  "  O,  don't  bother  me 
about  your  clothes  ;  wear  what  pleases  you."  He  is 
one  of  many  husbands  who  are  better  than  their  laws. 
The  great  State  of  Ohio  now  allows  the  wife  to 
keep  her  wardrobe  and  in  part  her  earnings,  but  in 
many  States  the  wife  cannot  collect  moneys  due  her ; 
the  husband  may  lawfully  collect  and  retain  them  if 
so  inclined.  The  theory  that  a  husband  supports  his 
wife  is  the  basis  of  this  injustice.  What  possible  need 
can  a  married  woman  have  for  money  or  wages  when 
her  husband  is  in  duty  bound  to  supply  all  her  reason- 
able wants?  And  surely  his  infallible  judgment  can 
anticipate  and  supply  those  wants.     So  reasons  the 
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lawmaker,  foi'getting  nearly  always  that,  erroneous 
as  the  conchision  is,  the  premise  presumes  the 
husband  to  be  invariably  a  just  man.  As  such  he 
would  voluntarily,  and  from  a  sense  of  duty,  supply 
the  wants  of  his  family.  ♦ 

At  present  the  law  of  marriage  presumes  all  hus- 
bands to  be  good  men ;  and  surely  unquestionable 
goodness  is  requisite  in  a  person  who  assumes  almost 
unlimited  control  of  another.  But  it  is  not  from  the 
good  but  from  the  bad  man  that  woman  as  a  wife 
demands  protection.  This  without  representation  is 
impossible,  because  no  one  feels  the  restriction  of  wife- 
hood so  keenly  as  the  wife  herself.  A  case  in  point : 
A  newly  made  mother  intensely  craved  some  sugar 
in  her  tea,  a  luxury  to  which  she  had  hitherto  been 
unaccustomed.  The  jiulguient  of  the  husband  pro- 
nounced it  unnecessary.  The  poor  woman's  death  a 
few  days  after  relieved  him  of  any  further  entreaties. 
What  a  boon  in  such  extremity  to  be  able  to  procure 
a  triflino;  luxurv  without  beins^  reduced  to  the  humil- 
iation  of  begging,  as  in  this  case,  and  meeting  only  with 
refusal,  the  anticipation  of  which  generally  silences 
the  suppliant.  This  is  a  peculiar  economy,  and  with 
the  focus  of  truth  turned  fully  upon  it  reveals  a  con- 
dition deplorable  in  the  extreme.  Legally  blameless 
morally,  it  w^ears  the  brand  of  the  robber.  What 
right  has  one  person  to  accept  the  service  of  another 
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without  compensation  ?  If  this  consists  in  food  and 
clothing  it  should  be  furnished  cheerfully  iu  payment 
of  an  honest  debt,  not  given  as  alms  to  a  beggar. 

The  niajority  of  wives  are  housekeepers,  and  as 
such  do  unpaid  work.  They  are  thus  dependent  upon 
the  generosity  of  husbands.  No  doubt  the  majority  of 
liusbands  meet  this  question — as  they  understand  it — 
fairly,  but  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  minority — the 
wives  who  are  robbed  ?  As  stated  above,  it  is  not  from 
the  good  but  from  the  bad  man  that  woman  in  marriage 
needs-protection.  One  of  two  things  must  be  done  : 
she  must  by  law  and  custom  be  allowed  to  engage  in 
some  remunerative  occupation,  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  she,  as  an  individual,  may  claim  and  hold  her 
earnings,  or  there  must  be  some  way  to  compel  a 
husband,  when  by  virtue  of  his  privileges  as  a  hus- 
band he  disables  his  wife  from  engaging  in  remunera- 
tive work,  to  compensate  her  in  lieu  of  such  earnings. 
The  maintenance  of  a  family  is  a  duty  incumbent  on 
both.  But  why  should  one  doing  the  unpaid  w^ork 
not  be  recognized  as  a  partner  in  the  earnings  of  the 
other,  and  in  case  of  refusal  claim  a  certain  per  cent, 
at  least,  for  herself  and  her  children  ? 

The  transformation  which  the  marriage  vow  is  to 
effect  upon  the  life  and  character  of  a  young  girl  is 
something  wonderful.  To  most  women  it  means 
close  confinement  and  hard  labor  for  life !     Woe  be 
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to  lier  if  she  intrude  at  unseemly  hours  upon  her  loid 
and  master  with  any  claims  for  lier  health  or  for 
recreation  !  Many  a  wife  learns  that  she  personally 
has  a  very  small  corner  in  her  husband's  heart.  He 
did  not  seek  her  for  her  own  sake.  He  wants  a 
housekeeper.  He  is  not  changing  his  occupation  to 
please  her.  Why  should  he?  There  is  no  need. 
If  he  is  a  carpenter,  so  he  will  remain.  If  a  merchant, 
he  goes  to  and  from  his  place  of  business  as  before. 
What  possible  object  in  life  can  a  married  woman  have 
but  to  "  keep  house  ?  " — which  means  prepare  three 
meals  a  day,  Sundays  and  holidays  included,  sweep 
and  dust,  wash,  iron,  scrub,  and  clean  from  the  day 
of  her  marriage  to  the  day  of  her  death.  Xo  amount 
of  good  behavior  or  cringing  servility  will  shorten  her 
sentence ;  the  work  is  sometimes  heavier  and  the 
hours  longer  than  are  those  required  in  a  penitentiary, 
the  exaction  as  severe.  She  is  not  wearing  stripes! 
Ko,  but  she  feels  tlie  stripes  in  her  soul.  Does  she 
still  claim  a  soul  ?  It  has  no  home  ;  the  body  belongs 
to  her  husband. 

In  what  sense,  then,  can  we  consider  earnings  of 
wives?  One  man  said,  "I  did  the  housework  and 
family  washing  for  some  time  after  my  wife's  death. 
It  was  the  hardest  work  I  ever  did.  I  would  rather 
split  rails."  Another  said,  "  I  would  not  do  house- 
work for  five  thousand  dollars  a  year."     ^'  Six  months 
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of  such  care  as  my  wife  goes  throngli  woLild  set  me 
crazy/'  says  tlie  tliird,  yet  expects  those  cares  to  con- 
tinue indetinitely. 

But  are  cares  earnings  ?  Is  there  some  tangible  rec- 
ompense in  tliose  cares  in  the  way  of  shelter,  food,  and 
clothing  in  old  age?  From  a  letter  in  English.  News 
and  Notions  I  quote  the  following :  "  Do  you  ask 
wdiat  kind  of  people  fill  our  workhouses?  For  the 
most  ])art  the  drunken,  lazy,  and  thriftless ;  it  is 
their  natural  and  appropriate  last  home  on  earth. 
But  lai-ge  uumbers  of  mo>t  worthy  people,  through 
no  fault  of  theirs,  also  find  their  way  there.  A 
widow,  sixty-three  :  she  was  a  domestic  servant  till 
she  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  She  had 
twelve  children,  brought  nine  up  to  manhood ;  then 
her  husband  died  ;  then  she  went  into  service  again. 
After  six  years  she  was  obliged  to  leave  on  account  of 
rheumatism  ;  went  to  one  of  her  sons,  but  he  could 
not  support  her,  he  having  a  wife  and  nine  children 
and  only  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  week."  Xo  further 
comment  is  here  required  ;  this  paragraph  teaches  its 
own  moral. 

\Ye  will  imagine  that  in  the  ideal  marriage — the 
cui-rent  expenses  of  the  family  having  been  mutually 
estimated  and  agreed  upon  by  both  partners  of  the 
firm — the  husbaiid  hands  the  portion  designated  to 
his  wife  at  regular  intervals,  and  considers  it  an  actc)f 
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justice  simp!  J,  not  cliaritj,  one  wliicli  does  not  justify 
the  assumption  of  arrogance  on  liis  part.  There  is 
still  a  disadvantage  in  the  position  of  the  one  to  whom 
justice  is  given,  since  justice  cannot,  perhaps,  exist 
between  two  who  are  equals.  Yet  the  loving  and 
truly  loved  wife  Avill  gladly  make  sacrifice  for  those 
she  loves  ;  her  life  is  one  of  servitude  and  submis- 
sion ;  but  we  must  at  times  consider  her  as  a  person, 
an  ego,  to  whom  some  concessions  must  be  made 
for  her  own  sake,  in  order  to  preserve  the  idea  of 
equality. 

A  housekeeper  is  in  a  peculiar  relation  ;  while  the 
household,  as  such,  is  bountifully  provided  for,  she  as 
a  personality  is  destitute.  In  what  way  can  provision 
be  made  foi*  lier  ?  Take,  for  instance,  the  possible  case 
of  a  mechanic,  operative,  or  day  laborer.  On  Monday 
morning  both  he  and  his  wife  go  to  work  at  nearly 
the  same  hour.  If  there  is  any  difference  it  is  in  his 
favor.  She  has,  probably  unaided,  prepared  the 
breakfast  and  cared  for  the  children  ;  after  starting 
them  to  school  and  caring  for  the  younger  ones  she 
begins  the  family  washing.  It  makes  a  hard  and 
busy  day.  The  husband,  on  coming  home,  would 
consider  himself  a  deeply  aggrieved  man  did  she  fail 
to  prepare  the  evening  meal  and  care  for  the  children 
as  usual.  She  may  be  busy  until  nine  or  ten  o'clock 
that  night ;  and  where  the  family  is  large  the  wants  of 
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the  younger  ones  cause  frequent  interruptions.  Wash- 
ing day  is  nearly  always  succeeded  by  a  restless  night. 
The  poor  little  babe  is  often  poisoned  by  the  milk  of 
the  overheated  and  anxious  mother,  who  for  tlie 
greater  part  of  that  day  should  have  been  resting  in 
the  open  air.  Our  civilization,  however,  does  not 
excuse  the  nursing  mother  from  cooking  and  washing. 
When  that  child  needs  attention  during  the  night  she, 
of  course,  is  the  one  to  attend  to  it ;  for,  not  being  a 
wage-worker,  she  is  supposed  to  get  her  sleep  during 
the  day.  Early  the  next  morning  the  work  is  re- 
sumed ;  happy  for  her  if  only  the  exhaustion  of  the 
restless  child  of  the  previous  night  cause  it  to  sleep 
durinor  the  mornino^  hours,  so  tlie  avalanche  of  work 
may  not  crush  her  before  dinner-time.  So  the  work 
continues  through  the  week,  with  little  or  no  variation. 
The  workman  has  his  walk  to  and  from  his  work, 
his  evenings  out,  he  goes  downtown,  meets  his  com- 
rades, etc.,  thus  varvinor  his  surroundino^s  and  break- 
ing  the  monotony.  On  Saturday  evening,  when  his 
week's  wages  are  handed  him,  does  he  feel  under 
any  obligations  to  his  partner?  ^ot  at  all.  He  con- 
siders all  of  it  as  belonging  to  him  personally,  and  sel- 
dom hands  his  wife  a  dollar  unless,  from  necessity, 
she  is  compelled  to  beg  it,  which  extremity  is  sure  to 
bring  on  a  storm  of  abuse  upon  the  suppliant.  When 
fairly  out  of  sight  he  becomes  by   some  sudden   im- 
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pulse  a  liberal  man.  Ignoring  the  dire  needs  of  his 
family,  he  indulges  his  appetite  for  drink,  is  a  gener- 
ous man,  and  treats  all  around.  Is  he  not  now  a  rich 
man  witli  ten  or  twenty  dollars  of  spending-monej  all 
his  own?  The  saloon-keeper  gets  the  dollar  which  in 
justice  should  have  paid  for  that  heavy  washing.  Who 
had  it  to  invest ?  Surely  not  the  wife;  as  a  house- 
keeper she  has  no  earnings.  In  this  case  she  must 
enter  tlie  ranks  of  breadwinners  or  suffer  from  desti- 
tution. 

Another  case,  that  of  the  sober  and  industrious 
man  who  brings  his  wages  home,  but  never  hands  his 
wife  a  dollar  without  reducing  her  to  the  humiliation 
of  begging  it,  and  then  considers  himself  a  deeply 
aggrieved  person.  Fi'om  the  pinnacle  of  his  superi- 
ority as  a  wage-worker  he  looks  with  scorn  upon  the 
petty  earnings  of  his  wife.  She  is  herself  an  incum- 
brance, as  her  necessities  interfere  with  his  accumula- 
tions, and  for  that  reason  are  continually  regulated  by 
the  thumbscrew.  This  individual  is  probably  the 
most  exacting  in  his  demands  upon  tlie  services  of 
his  wife,  both  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  they 
cost  so  little.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that 
in  neither  of  these  cases  does  the  husband  excuse  the 
wife  from  any  service  he  considers  due  himself  or  his 
cliildren.  Hers  is  not  a  dollar's  worth  of  work  fin- 
ished by  nightfall  and  paid  for,  with  the  prospect  of 
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recompense  in  the  gratification  of  reasonable  desires. 
It  is  unlimited  because  unpaid ;  in  extremes  it  is 
slavery  limited  only  by  the  endurance  of  the  worker. 
It  is  at  times  the  most  discouraging  of  work,  because 
the  profits  thereof  run  to  foreign  channels.  Such  a 
condition  degrades  the  laborer  in  that  it  eliminates 
hope,  a  most  powerful  incentive  to  good  work. 

The  aristocracy  of  sex  generally  disdains  to  recog- 
nize the  earnings  of  the  wife  in  any  form  whatever. 
A  third  of  the  real  estate  belongs  to  her,  but  it  is  looked 
upon  as  an  endowment  rather  than  as  earnings.  Her 
position  makes  it  incumbent  for  her  to  wait  upon  her 
family,  and  that  she  does  this  without  any  form  of 
compensation  or  possession  does  not  affect  the  con- 
science of  her  partner,  who  tells  her,  "  You  have 
money  when  I  give  it  to  you  ;"  an  undisputed  truth, 
but  hardly  a  complimentary  one. 

We  are  still  on  forbidden  ground,  and  must  now 
face  about  to  consider  earnings  of  wives  in  the  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  that  term,  namely,  money  earned 
by  work  outside  of  the  home. 

From  time  immemorial  there  has  been  a  prejudice 
against  a  wife  working  for  wages  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  supposed  to  reflect  upon  the  ability  of  the 
husband  to  maintain  her.  Consequently  there  is  a 
deeply  rooted  antipathy  in  the  beliefs  of  husbands 
regarding  this  subject.     It  is  not  the   work   which 
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excites  disapprobation,  but  the  compensation.  Well- 
paid  work  is  antagonistic  to  service  or  unpaid  work, 
and  woman  is  too  valuable  a  servant  to  be  emanci- 
pated without  a  struggle.  The  absurdity  of  this 
prejudice  is  shown  in  the  following  narration  of 
experience ; 

A  prominent  lady  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  tells  me 
tliat  even  fifteen  years  ago  women  in  ofiices  down- 
town in  New  York  city  were  unknown.  When 
she  first  came  east  her  husband  was  not  so  prosperous 
as  he  now  is,  and  she  determined  to  act  as  his  book- 
keeper while  he  went  abroad  in  the  interests  of  his 
business.  The  owner  of  the  building  in  which  the 
ofiice  was  located  refused  permission  to  do  so,  as  if 
it  had  been  proposed  to  bring  a  leper  or  a  small- 
pox patient  into  the  house.  She  went  to  see  him, 
and  begged  and  pleaded,  and  brought  credentials  to 
prove  that  she  was  the  most  proper  of  women.  It 
Avas  her  own  husband's  ofiice  she  was  entering,  and 
the  business  would,  in  all  probal)ility,  go  to  ruin  if  she 
did  not  thus  take  a  hand.  Finally  this  eminently  re- 
spectable gentleman  went  around  among  the  other 
tenants  of  the  building  and  asked  them,  one  by  one, 
if  they  would  move  out  in  case  he  permitted  this 
innovation  within  walls  sacred  to  masculine  occu- 
pancy. They,  after  due  consideration,  concluded  not 
to  vacate,  and  for  several  years  my  friend  went  regu- 
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larly  to  the  office,  often  takin^r  lier  little  girl  with  her 
and  keeping  her  all  day.  Xow  there  is  scarcel}^  a 
downtown  office  of  any  prominence  that  has  not  one 
or  more  women  in  it,  as  typewriters  or  clerks  in  some 
capacity.  Many  of  them  earn  eighteen  or  twenty 
dollars  a  week,  or  even  more. 

The  history  of  Dr.  Blackwell  is  another  instance 
of  social  ostracism  to  which  a  woman  "  ont  of  her 
sphere "  is  liable.  This  is  donbled  when,  forsooth, 
she  is  a  married  woman.  A  thousand  lashes  are  now 
uplifted  to  punish  her  presumption. 

"  She  is  neither  mau  nor  woman, 
She  is  neither  brute  nor  human, 
She's  a  ghoul" 

Alas !  she  is  married  to  the  kitchen,  and  a  failure 
to  produce  or  superintend  the  inevitable  three  meals 
a  day  would  be  tlie  leading  item  in  a  bill  for  divorce. 
This  condition  depends  not  upon  choice,  ability,  nor 
mental  or  physical  adaptation  in  any  form.  It  is  ac- 
quired by  marriage,  as  such  for  life,  and,  nolens  volens, 
a  perfunctory  condition  of  such  marriage. 

So  firmly  is  this  idea  rooted  in  the  minds  of  both 
men  and  women  that  any  attempt  to  change  the  an- 
cient reghne  will  meet  with  severe  disapproval.  If  a 
woman  does  not  love  housework  she  has  no  business 
to  marry.  How  sweet,  how  womanly,  are  the  sub- 
mission, the  dependence,  of  the  unpaid  worker! 
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Moreover,  tlie  wife,  as  cook  and  seamstress  mainly, 
is  the  lioine-niaker.  Slie  is  the  divinity  of  the  hearth. 
In  her  successful  ministration  to  the  lower  wants  of 
her  family  strength  and  energy  are  exhausted,  and 
there  is  no  resource  left  from  which  to  draw  material 
for  the  development  of  the  higlier.  In  this  manner 
tlie  beautj^of  our  home  life  is  sacrificed.  The  mother 
is  mistress  of  her  house  mainly  by  virtue  of  her  innate 
qualities  as  housekeeper.  Her  position  as  the  head 
of  lier  family  ordinarily  receives  but  little  respect. 
She  resigns  her  authority,  and  is  set  aside  as  the  one 
who  manipulates  the  tools  of  the  industrial  routine 
called  housework. 

There  are  some  rare  and  noble  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  from  the  fact  that  the  belief  tliat  wives,  as 
mothers,  need  not  earn  their  living  is  still  deeply 
I'ooted  in  the  breasts  of  noble  and  chivalrous  men. 
Recognizing  the  grave  and  all-important  duties  of 
parentage,  they  would  gladly  make  the  environment 
of  motherhood  conducive  to  all  of  its  requirements. 
To  this  end  w^oman  is  relieved  of  the  burden  of  self- 
maintenance  in  order  that  she  may  fulfill  the  higher 
duty  of  her  being.  For  this  purpose  an  intelligent 
and  impartial  adjustment  of  domestic  and  social  econ- 
omy will  yet  evolve  a  new  and  superior  system  of 
housekeeping,  by  which  the  bulk  of  petty  and  cease- 
less evils  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.     These  at 
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present  are  tlie  millstones  wliicli  when  fastened  about 
the  neck  of  the  housekeeper,  drown  her  individuality 
in  a  sea  of  corroding  care. 

Housekeepers  are  accused  of  dawdling,  of  wasting 
time  bj  trivial  interruptions,  gossip  with  neighbors,  etc. 
Individually  this  may  be  true ;  collectively,  never. 
In  the  great  middle  class  of  America  the  labor  of 
women  contributes  largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  State. 

That  she  may  not  own  nor  control  the  commercial 
value  of  lier  labor  is  a  peculiar  social  arrangement  to 
wdiicli  she  is  a  silent  party;  it  is  the  condition  of  the 
work  itself.  The  demands  which  social  and  benevo- 
lent duties  make  upon  this  "supposed-leisure  class" 
take  time,  and  frequently  conflict  with  the  daily  routine 
of  one  who  is  both  mistress  and  servant. 

There  is  an  immense  advantage  in  paid  work  over 
unpaid  work.  Paid  time  is  necessarily  precious. 
For  this  reason  paid  work  is  classified,  systematized, 
and  superintended,  whereby  the  best  results  are  ob- 
tained with  the  least  waste  of  time  and  force.  In 
this  way  firms  and  syndicates  continue  their  opera- 
tions and  plan  labor  year  after  year,  each  succeeding 
generation  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  experience,  the 
triumphs,  and  even  the  mistakes  of  the  former.  This 
continual  succession  of  operations  in  one  line  of  woi'k 
results  in  superior  methods.  Time  and  force  are  not 
spent  in  planning  new  and  ever-conflicting  lines  of 
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work.  Each  laborer  follows  one  distinct  branch,  and 
in  time  becomes  master  of  it.  And  that  which  at 
first  seemed  complicated  and  difficult  becomes,  by 
long  apjdication,  interesting  and  pleasant;  and  he  who 
loves  his  w^ork  w^ill,  by  superior  workmanship,  gain 
recognition,  a  higher  position,  and  better  pay.  Thus 
the  incitement  of  hope  keeps  the  golden  vista  of 
progress  and  achievement  ever  before  the  ambitious 
worker.     He  is  not  a  machine,  he  is  a  man. 

Take  the  same  workman  and  bind  his  hand  with  the 
iron  band  of  caste.  Tell  him,  ''  Your  father  was  a 
blacksmith,  and  for  that  reason  you  must  be  a  black- 
smith to  the  end  of  your  days.  You  were  born 
to  that  w^ork,  and  only  at  your  father's  anvil  can 
you  fulfill  the  plan  of  your  creation."  How  answers 
the  divine  spark  of  intelligence  in  that  boy's  soul? 
"God  creates  a  man,  not  a  blacksmith."  He  may  be 
a  born  inventor,  a  naturalist,  orator,  merchant,  or 
statesman.  Perhaps  his  nature  prompts  him  to  ad- 
venture or  open  air  pursuits.  The  longings  of  his 
mother,  housed  up  in  the  imprisonment  of  her  narrow 
life,  are  doubly  active  in  her  son.  His  manhood  will 
surely  assert  itself.  Unwilling  and,  by  his  nature, 
unable  to  follow^  the  self-sacrificing  path  of  his  mother, 
he  w411  encounter  all  difficulties,  surmount  all  barriers, 
and  in  the  failure  or  the  triumph  of  experiment  dis- 
cover his  mission. 
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During  our  late  civil  war  many  of  the  hitherto  un- 
yielding bari'iers  beJiind  which  professedly  high  caste 
social  life  had  intrenched  itself  were  torn  from  their 
moorings.  Favorite  theories  were  tossed  about  and 
torn  into  shreds  by  the  fury  of  the  storm.  Necessity, 
grim  and  stern,  discarded  many  conventionalities  by 
which  the  respectabih"ty  of  woman's  work  was  ruled. 
The  busy  marts  of  labor,  vacated  by  men  who  were 
called  to  the  tented  Held,  were  in  part  supplied  by 
women.  Those  of  the  North,  inured  to  labor,  and 
sometimes  to  privation,  found  this  training  of  great 
value  in  this  emergency.  Her  sister  of  the  South 
suffered  severely.  Bereft  of  husband,  home,  and 
property  by  tiie  misfortunes  of  war,  hunger  and  want 
stared  her  in  the  face.  The  beloved  and  protected 
wife,  now  thrown  upon  her  own  resources,  pressed 
many  latent  powers  into  active  service.  The  many- 
sided  theory  of  State  rights  for  the  time  gave  way  to 
the  dire  "root,  hog,  or  die"  policy. 

This  struo:o^le  for  existence  necessitated  the  invasion 
of  new  fields  of  labor,  occupied  hitherto  by  one  sex 
only.  In  tliese  women  have  not  necessarily  disgraced 
nor  unsexed  tliemselves.  In  the  wake  of  cooking, 
teaching,  and  sewing  no  less  than  fifty  new  pursuits 
have  been  opened  to  women ;  but  in  none  ,of  these 
has  she  yet  worn  pantaloons  or  cultivated  a  mustache. 
The  fortunate  owner  of  these  may  then  possess  his 
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soul  in  peace,  for  lie  has  still  the  undisputed  weapon 
of  sovereignty  to  protect  him  against  her  encroach- 
ments. 

The  hope  of  achievement  in  new  directions  has 
quickened  the  shiggish  stream  of  dormant  faculties 
formerly  repressed  bj  excessive  restrictions.  The  im- 
petus of  new  forces  has  broken  the  embankments. 
Rebuild  the  walls ;  confine  the  rushing  waters  with 
artificial  dams  and  levees.  It  will  break  through  all 
restraint  and  with  maddened  sweep  rush  onward,  car- 
rying destruction  and  death.  Give  it  room,  widen 
its  borders,  make  an  outlet  by  which  these  pent-up 
forces  may  be  utilized  in  manufacturing,  connnerce, 
and  navigation,  and  the  mighty  river  becomes  the 
beneficent  servant  of  man.  Prosperous  cities  and 
fruitful  fields  line  its  banks.  It  is  a  river  of  God's 
pleasure. 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  New  York  Woi'ld: 
"  Sentiment  in  regard  to  woman  as  a  wage-earner  is 
common  and  fairly  inspiring  at  times ;  but  statistics 
are  much  more  convincing.  Mr.  Horace  G.  Wadlin, 
Chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  La- 
bor, has  given  some  interesting  figures,  which  show 
the  progress  made  by  women  in  the  wage-earning 
pursuits  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

"  In  1875  the  women  eno:a2:ed  in  wasre-earnino^  labor 
were  21.33  per  cent  of  the  total  female  population  ; 
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in  1885  the  percentage  was  29.82— a  gain  of  8.49  per 
cent.  In  1875  males  formed  73.19  per  cent,  and 
females  26.81  per  cent,  of  all  persons  engaged  in  such 
pursuits.  In  1885  the  males  were  66.62  per  cent, 
and  the  females  33.38  per  cent,  of  the  total  persons 
employed.  In  1875  there  were  nineteen  branches  of 
industry  in  which  women  were  not  employed  ;  in  1885 
but  eight.  Of  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  in- 
dustry 73.97  per  cent  were  single ;  of  males  67.69  per 
cent  were  single,  and  32.31  per  cent  married.  Of 
females  88.29  per  cent  were  single,  and  11.71  per  cent 
were  married.  In  1885  tlie  increase  of  married  females 
in  wage-earning  occupations  was  39.64  per  cent." 

This  is  a  large  increase  for  so  short  a  time.  Econ- 
omists should  investigate  this  feature  of  our  social 
structure  and  find  the  reason  of  its  existence.  Have 
liusbands  degenerated  ?  Are  they  less  willing  or 
more  disqualified  to  support  their  wives  than  they 
were  ten  years  ago  ?  Have  tliey  ceased  to  labor  and 
turned  the  support  of  the  family  over  to  their  wives? 
There  are  such,  but  they  are  the  exception,  not  the 
rule.  A  greater  number  of  men,  probably,  shorten 
their  lives  by  overexertion  rather  than  by  idleness. 
In  many  cases,  alas !  the  husband  is  not  there.  He 
has  given  his  life  for  his  country ;  and  many,  who  re- 
turned with  shattered  health,  have  fallen  an  easy  prey 
to  disease ;  their  widows  and  orphans  have  entered 
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the  army  of  wage-workers  for  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. This  is,  however,  not  the  only  reason,  nor  yet 
the  main  one.  In  manufacturing  districts  there  are 
always  many  female  operatives,  a  number  of  them 
wives,  the  mothers  of  large  families,  fur  whose  sup- 
port the  earnings  of  the  father  are  not  sufficient. 

In  many  countries  of  Europe  a  large  standing  army 
keeps  the  young  and  strong  men  in  enforced  idleness, 
which  makes  the  support  of  the  family  by  the  wife  a 
matter  of  such  common  occurrence  that  it  no  longer 
attracts  attenticm.  The  possession  of  more  liberty 
by  the  wife,  in  some  cases,  and  the  hope  of  securing 
the  same  in  many  more,  has  been  a  prolific  cause  of 
this  condition. 

When  the  pleasing  fiction  that  a  husband  supports 
his  wife  is  coupled  with  love  and  consideration  on  his 
part  it  may  be  comparatively  harmless,  but  when 
tinder  the  guise  of  truth  it  assumes  the  lash  of  tyranny 
and  oppression  there  is  a  reaction.  The  dependent 
housekeeper  sometimes  chooses  to  support  herself,  and 
does  it  successfully,  too.  Often  the  pressure  of  social 
or  economic  conditions  chafes  upon  the  aspirations  of 
wives,  and  induces  them  to  seek  more  congenial  sur- 
roundings. This  is  not  traceable  to  personal  tyranny 
on  the  part  of  the  husband ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
larger  liberty  of  women  is  greatly  due  to  the  advanced 
and  liberal  views  of  men. 
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Among  the  wage-workers  there  may  be  some  wlio 
are  in  nowise  spurred  by  necessity  to  enter  these 
ranks,  some  who  have  good  homes  and  liberal  hus- 
bands, but  whose  inordinate  love  of  fine  dress  or  fool- 
ish display  and  extravagance  cause  them  to  thus  come 
in  and  compete  with  the  large  number  w^ho  must  earn 
their  daily  bread.  When  these  neglect  their  homes 
and  children  in  consequence  of  so  doing  no  one  could 
blame  a  liusband  if,  in  the  interest  of  his  family,  he 
should  exercise  authority  to  prevent  sucli  a  course. 
Such  a  wife  not  only  wrongs  her  family  but  helps  to 
reduce  the  wages  of  those  who  are  less  fortunately 
situated. 

In  some  districts  of  England  another  very  serious 
question  has  arisen.  The  old  order  is  reversed.  The 
women  have  taken  the  places  of  men  as  providers  for 
the  family,  and,  as  a  consequence,  many  husbands  are 
idle.  They  do  nut  take  the  place  of  the  mother  in 
caring  for  the  children,  but  visit  the  alehouse  instead. 
It  is  always  an  unfortunate  circumstance  which  con- 
demns the  head  of  the  house  to  an  enforced  idleness. 
It  is  sometimes  enforced,  but  often  continued  by  a  re- 
fusal to  do  any  but  the  regular  work  to  which  the  man 
has  been  accustomed.  He  has  become  so  bound  by  a 
guild  or  organization  that  he  feels  it  beneath  his  dig- 
nity to  labor  in  any  other  branch  of  industry.  With 
his  wife  the  case  is  different ;  her  marriage  has  settled 
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all  questions  of  aptitude  or  preferment  forever.  As 
a  housekeeper  she  is  a  "  jack-at-all-trades."  She  can- 
not concentrate  her  mind  upon  one  thing.  She  has 
worked  alone,  and  therefore  has  no  associations  to 
overrule  her  individual  case.  These  are  among  the 
many  reasons  which  make  her  more  willing  to  do 
anything  which  comes  to  hand.  Her  mind  having 
been  less  concentrated,  she  takes  more  readily  to  new 
occupations.  She  is  seldom  allowed  the  pursuit  of  a 
profession,  and  therefore  does  not  compromise  her 
dignity  by  doing  chores. 

The  statistics  quoted  above  (pp.  120,  121)  prove  that 
the  distinction  of  sex,  in  the  choice  of  occupation,  has 
become  less  marked,  l^o  monopoly  has  been  so  un- 
relenting, so  cruel,  so  blasting  as  the  monopoly  of  sex. 
With  this  unequal  distribution  of  possession  and  do- 
minion the  one  became  the  easy  and  defenseless  prey 
of  the  other.  The  self-supporting  woman,  either  mar- 
ried or  single,  need  not  sell  herself  for  bread. 

Another  very  apparent  result  of  this  innovation  is 
the  stampede  from  the  ranks  of  liousekeepers ;  they 
do  not  abide  with  sweet  content  in  the  old  worn 
grooves.  Why  does  the  queen  of  the  home  sink  to  the 
level  of  the  w^age- worker  ?  If  this  rate  of  increase 
continues  the  next  decade  will  find  the  majority  of 
married  women  self-supporting. 

The   WeeJc's  Current  of  March  11,  1892,  contains 
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this  article,  under  the  caption  of  ''Woman's  Riglits 
and  Duties:" 

"  The  progress  of  woman's  rights  in  America  is 
familiar  knowledge.  Woman's  riglits  are  also  mak- 
ing progress  in  Denmark,  Korway,  and  Sweden.  But 
women  there  do  not  demand  the  ballot  except  in 
municipal  elections.  They  have  secured  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  giving  women  control  of  their  own 
property,  and  are  making  progress  in  obtaining  edu- 
cational advantages.  In  the  United  States  educational 
rights  in  the  universities  and  technical  schools  have 
made  such  progress  that  women,  though  debarred 
from  a  majority  of  such  schools,  are  yet  able  to  take 
degrees  in  commercial  schools  and  in  a  few  of  the 
universities,  and  in  law,  medical,  surgical,  dental,  and 
other  schools  devoted  to  the  'professions.' 

"But  a  new  condition  has  already  resulted.  The 
demand  for  the  skilled  work  of  women  in  all  depart- 
ments of  manufacture  and  exchange,  as  tradeswomen, 
cashiers,  correspondents,  saleswomen,  proof  readers, 
teachers,  newspaper  writers,  and  so  forth,  already 
large,  is  constantly  increasing,  so  that  the  work  which 
appropriately  falls  to  women  in  the  general  division 
of  labor  between  the  sexes  has,  to  a  serions  extent, 
been  abandoned.  The  mistresses  of  households  have 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  help,  and  what  is  obtain- 
able is  unreliable.     The  best   provided  families  are 
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not  properly  fed.  Wages  have  been  doubled  for  do- 
mestic service,  and  yet  good  workers  are  not  secured. 
The  natural  breadwinners  are  crowded  out  to  make 
room  for  the  natural  breadgivers. 

"  The  condition  in  this  country  continually  grows 
more  aggravated  in  this  direction,  and  the  good  women 
of  Denmark  are  taking  note  of  it.  Both  the  meu 
and  women  are  giving  the  highest  place  of  mei'it  to 
the  housewife  and  mother.  Domestic  service  is  held 
to  be  not  only  the  appropriate  but  the  most  honor- 
able avocation  for  working-women.  The  woman's 
rights  women  are  training  their  working  sisters  to  a 
knowledge  of  cooking,  sewing,  sanitation,  and  to  en- 
lightened and  conscientious  motherhood.  In  this 
country  men  are  taking  up  domestic  cooking,  accept- 
ing wages  which  women  reject,  solely  because  the 
women  do  not  think  domestic  service  honorable. 
"Woman's  rights  women  in  this  country  need  to  take 
a  lesson  from  their  Danish  sisters." 

One  reason  why  a  large  number  of  efficient  w-ork- 
ing-women  abandon  housework  is  because  they  do 
not  want  to  be  classed  with  the  unreliable  workers. 
They  therefore  qualify  themselves  for  what  is  by  so 
many  considered  a  higher  position. 

Some  alarmist  will  now  prophesy  the  inevitable 
ruin  of  family  life  in  consequence  of  these  conditions. 
When  women  do  invade  paid  industry  they  will  re- 
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fuse  to  become  mothers.  What  do  statistics  say? 
"  Comparisons  made  in  relation  to  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths  show  that  the  presence  of  women  in  in- 
dustry has  not  decreased  the  number  of  births  nor 
increased  tlie  number  of  deaths." 

Granted  that  many  of  these  wage- workers  are  house- 
keepers, two  questions  present  themselves  for  inves- 
tigation :  1.  Can  a  married  woman  do  justice  to  her 
family  when  engaged  as  a  wage-worker  ?  2.  Can  she 
do  justice  to  lierself  ?  When  the  possession  of  robust 
health  is  coupled  with  the  gift  of  superior  manage- 
ment in  a  housekeeper  she  may  conduct  both  her 
domestic  and  "  industrial "  affairs  with  success.  A  hus- 
band may,  from  fidling  health  or  some  other  disability, 
be  unable  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  family  ; 
the  stronger  of  the  two  will  then  cheerfully  "  put  her 
shoulder  to  the  wheel." 

Some  have  an  especial  gift  or  aptness  for  some 
pursuit  outside  of  the  domestic  realm,  by  which  they 
can  earn  more  than  a  servant's  wages.  The  great 
difficulty,  however,  of  replacing  the  mistress  of 
the  family  in  her  domestic  functions  has  made  this 
a  precarious  experiment.  Probal)ly  two  thirds  of 
the  women  who  were  formerly  employed  as  do- 
mestics now  have  other  occupations.  So  the  path 
of  the  housekeeper  as  a  wage-worker  is  one  of 
thorns.     Our   present   economic  ai'rangements  beset 
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lier  with  unreasonable  and  almost  insurmountable  dili- 
culties. 

The  utter  impossibility  of  procuring  satisf\ictory 
domestic  service  has  driven  many  families  to  other 
devices.  Some  find  homes  in  families;  others  find 
it  more  satisfactory  to  own  or  hire  furnished  rooms 
and  pay  for  their  meals.  They  can  thus  to  a  great 
extent  secure  the  independence  and  privacy  of  a 
home  without  the  annoyance  and  uncertainty  of 
hired  servants,  who  are  at  best  so  extravagant  and 
careless  that  the  close  supervision  of  the  mistress  is 
constantly  required.  In  the  interest  of  the  wage- 
worker,  if  for  no  other  reason,  their  services  must 
before  long  be  replaced  by  cheaper  and  more  reliable 
methods. 

When  the  mother  of  a  small  family  chooses  to 
unite  the  earnings  of  her  spare  time  with  those  of  her 
husband  for  mutual  benefit — a  liome,  for  instance,  or  a 
surplus  for  the  exigencies  of  sickness  or  age — she  has 
no  reason  to  complain.  But  when  little  children  are 
neglected  because  of  the  mother's  absence  or  preoccu- 
pation as  a  wage-worker  the  situation  becomes  grave 
and  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty  hedged  in.  If 
the  natural  provider  of  the  family  is  improvident  or 
physically  disqualified,  the  support  of  the  family  by 
the  mother  becomes  a  question  of  expediency  rather 
than  justice.     She  must  then  choose  the  less  of  two 
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evils.  In  the  former  case  she  unites  her  oWigations 
with  those  of  another,  and  must  in  a  manner  neglect 
some  of  them.  In  the  latter  she  is  inevitably  doomed 
to  a  double  responsibility.  Her  efforts  to  supple- 
ment the  earnings  of  her  husband  are  in  themselves 
noble,  self-sacrificing,  h)yal,  and  deserving  of  the  high- 
est recognition  by  society.  "  She  hath  done  what  she 
could,"  and  in  so  doing  she  has  done  justice  to  her 
family. 

The  second  question  is  equally  difficult  of  solution, 
so  much  depends  upon  circumstances.  These  are 
generally  unfavorable  to  the  true  development  of 
individuality  in  the  wife.  Her  life,  her  duty,  her 
social  and  industrial  status,  are  so  minutely  interwoven 
with  that  of  her  husband  and  children  that  she  is 
rarely  considered  as  a  person  apart  from  her  relations 
to  them.  Indeed,  for  a  wife  to  entertain  any  con- 
ception of  her  distinct  individuality  is,  under  present 
conditions,  treason.  Even  as  a  widow  she  is  the 
"  relict "  of  her  husband. 

The  drain  upon  vitality  and  nerve  force  is  often 
lessened  by  working  away  from  home.  Going  to  and 
from  work,  meeting  new  faces  and  new  surroundings, 
is  a  tonic  to  some  natures ;  others  love  isolation  and 
quiet.  Liberty  in  the  choice  of  occupation  is  a  re- 
quirement of  happiness,  and  is  conducive  to  the  best 
fulfillment  of  duty.     Very  much  depends  upon  the 
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manner  in  which  the  usual  ministrations  called  wom- 
anly dnties  can  be  replaced  by  other  hands,  and 
what  those  duties  are.  It  is  at  best  an  experiment, 
the  happiest  solution  of  which  is  the  federation  of 
the  family  as  a  unit  in  itself,  each  one  willing  to 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  others  by  some 
sacrifice  of  individual  preference  or  ease;  by  some 
concession  to  the  views  and  peculiarities  of  others, 
by  practicing  the  homely  adage,  "Live  and  let  live," 
without  leave  from  Madam  Grundy. 

According  to  the  philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
as  well  as  the  law  of  general  ethics,  the  first  duty  of 
the  individual  is  self-preservation.  This  is  some- 
what modified  by  conditions,  but  the  general  law  re- 
mains the  same.  Under  present  conditions  the  first 
duty  of  the  wife  is  propagation,  entirely  regardless  of 
the  law  of  self-preservation ;  for  this  reason  she  is 
not  considered  an  ego,  a  person  in  herself,  separately 
and  independent  of  wife  and  motherhood. 

"Viewed  from  this  standpoint  wifehood  is  too 
narrow  a  model  npon  which  to  fit  the  social  regula- 
tions of  the  future.  We  need  womanhood  in  its 
larger  sense,  womanhood  which  includes  wifehood 
and  motherhood,  and  all  else  that  pertains  to  woman 
as  woman.  In  strict  justice  woman  stands  before  the 
world  upon  the  same  footing  as  man.  She  is  likewise 
an  ego,  and  the  claims  of  that  ego  must  receive  first 
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consideration."  As  a  person  slie  will  no  longer  be  a 
nonentity  in  matters  pertaining  to  lier  own  interest. 
She  will  demand  of  men  what  they  demand  of  her. 
Men  have  died  for  what  they  considered  the  duty  of 
self-preservation;  women  can  do  the  same. 

In  many  cases  the  duties  of  housekeeper  and  wage- 
worker  conflict  seriously  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
one  or  the  other,  and  faihire  has  been  attributed  to  the 
personality  of  tlie  worker  ratlier  than  to  tlie  disadvan- 
tage of  her  positi(m.  Consequently  slie  as  yet  fails 
to  hold  an  equal  position  in  the  Held  of  industry. 
She  has  no  unpaid  partner  whose  savings  slie  can  in- 
corporate with  her  own.  In  a  measure  disqualified 
for  independent  thought  and  action  by  her  continued 
isolation,  she  fails.  Her  power  is  to  lier  untested 
and  unknown. 

Self-maintenance  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  every 
person  capable  of  it.  This  includes  then,  forsooth, 
a  married  woman.  Life  may  be  well  preserved  and 
yet  soon  prove  valueless  unless  the  individual  holds 
in  his  hands  the  key  to  the  world's  market  house. 
The  business  world  knows  no  sex,  and  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  marriage  is  not  a  guarantee  of 
a  livelihood  ;  hence  a  woman,  to  be  in  harmony  witli 
the  conditions  of  modern  life,  must  either  inlierit  a 
patrimony  or  be  capable  of  earning  a  maintenance 
for  herself. 
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This  innovation  has  another  feature  that  will  tend 
to  give  it  permanency;  that  is,  the  cliange  enhances 
the  general  happiness  of  women.  The  feminine  mind 
is  constituted,  similarly  to  the  masculine.  Women 
are  happier  when  employed  ;  happier  to  have  a  definite 
aim  in  life ;  happier  to  feel  that  each  is  rendering  to 
others  an  equivalent  for  what  is  received.  Against 
that  frame  of  mind  which  so  often  haunts  the  chamber 
of  the  lady  of  leisure,  ennui^  the  business  woman 
bears  a  safe  talisman. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  increase  of  nianied 
women  in  business  and  as  wage-workers  has  a  dcuible 
significance  ;  were  the  condition  of  the  housekeeper  as 
the  theoretically  supported  woman  quite  satisfactory 
to  her  she  would  reinnin  there  ;  an  easy  and  desir- 
able position  does  not  seek  applicants!  Its  possibil- 
ities are  so  entirely  beyond  the  personal  efforts  or 
merits  of  the  wife  that  it  is  to  her  a  matter  of  exper- 
iment, in  some  conditions  satisfactory,  in  others  anni- 
hilating. In  the  latter  case  the  only  redress  is  abso- 
lute self-maintenance. 

Many  husbands,  more  liberal  than  others,  scorn 
the  arbitrary  authority  generally  vested  in  the  head 
of  the  family  to  proscribe  the  liberty  of  the  wife. 
The  mutual  encourao^ement  of  each  other's  aims  in 
life,  the  mutual  sympathy  in  defeat,  the  mutual  joy  in 
success,  is  then  the  acme  of   happiness.      "  Women 
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unshackled  by  customs  will  naturally  be  attracted  to 
those  vocations  which  are  the  best  adapted  to  their 
mental  and  pliysical  conditions,  these  alone  being  the 
vocations  in  which  they  can  hope  to  excel."  But  so 
minutely  is  the  idea  of  entire  dependence  of  one  sex 
upon  the  other  interwoven  in  marriage  that  the  per- 
sonal liberty  of  the  wife  is  almost  universally  looked 
upon  as  a  gift  ratlier  than  as  an  inherent  right.  Women 
have  not  yet  demanded  personal  liberty  as  a  condition 
of  their  consent  to  marriage.  In  law  and  government 
woman  is  recognized  only  through  her  male  head  or 
his  offspring. 

The  duty  of  self-maintenance  is  modified  very 
inaterially  by  the  third,  though,  not  least  important 
proposition,  namely,  propagation.  This  involves  the 
perpetuity  of  the  race ;  but  in  this,  the  most  mo- 
mentous question,  as  bearing  a  vital  relation  to  life, 
woman  is  not  a  free  moral  agent ;  nor  does  she  follow 
untrammeled  her  own  inclinations  and  convictions. 
She  must  be  allowed  a  voice  in  this  family  arrange- 
ment. Who  is  most  capable  of  deciding  when  and 
how  often  these  privileges  and  duties  shall  for  a  time  set 
all  others  aside  ?  "  Multiply  and  replenish  the  eartli," 
was  a  command  given  to  the  vigorous,  the  healthy,  and 
the  strong.  The  child,  the  aged,  the  convalescent,  the 
diseased  of  either  sex  are  excused  ;  they  are  unfit. 
The  woman  to  whom  maternity  conies  by  chance  or 
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compulsion  is  not  a  fi'ee  moral  agent  ;  her  physical 
condition  is  subject  to  another's  authority.  She  has 
no  power  to  protect  herself  when  maternity,  by  reason 
of  physical  disability,  is  unsafe  ;  she  therefore  lacks  a 
most  important  means  of  self-pi*eservation.  She  can- 
not compel  her  master  to  supply  her  physical  wants 
in  lieu  of  her  personal  liberty,  and  therefoi-e  lacks  in 
the  second  duty,  nnmely,  maintenance.  She  cannot 
choose  the  time  in  which  her  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  condition  best  fit  her  for  parentage,  and  there- 
fore lacks  in  the  third. 

More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  moral  and 
physical  culture  of  girls,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  make 
humane  and  just  decisions  for  themselves.  True 
motherhood  demands  self-abnegation,  self-sacrifice, 
the  abrogation  of  personal  advantages  in  favor  of  an- 
other. Then,  in  whatever  manner  the  duty  of  self- 
maintenance  conflicts  with  the  duties  of  propagation, 
the  former  nmst  be  abandoned  in  the  interest  of  the 
latter.  The  mother,  then,  as  a  wage-worker  cannot 
do  justice  to  herself.  Recently  the  Socialistic  Coun- 
cil of  Tours  pr.ssed  a  resolution  forbidding  married 
women  to  work  away  from  home.  The  seemingly 
arbitrary  measure  was  probably  enacted  in  the  in- 
terest of  little  children  who  were  neglected  during 
the  absence  of  the  mothers.  If  that  same  council 
could   regulate   a   father's   obligation    to    his   family 
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there  might  be  less  necessity  for  the  earnings  of  the 
mother. 

Individually  the  happiness  of  woman  requires  her 
complete  moral,  physical,  and  mental  development. 
Do  these  concentrate  tliemselves  in  motherhood  \  Do 
they  tind  their  grandest  possibilities  strictly  in  the 
family  circle  ?  If  they  do  no  one  need  interfere ; 
there  she  will  remain. 

Is  she  morbid,  unhappy,  undeveloped,  because  some 
God-given  talent  demands  a  wider  field?  Who  dare 
hinder?  Who  can  justly  deny  her  the  privilege  of 
entering  this  wider  field  ?  As  a  human  being,  beai-ing 
the  gift  of  the  divine  impress  in  her  soul,  she  is  ame- 
nable to  her  Creator  only  for  the  best  use  of  her  talents. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  though  he  admits  a  woman's  right 
to  do  whatever  the  law  of  her  being  prompts  her  to 
do  as  long  as  she  remains  unmarried,  assumes  that 
when  she  marries  she  has  chosen  her  career,  and  any 
other  pursuit  must  be  abandoned.  The  love  of  one 
woman  for  one  man  is  not  the  only  passion  of  love  in 
the  human  soul.  The  love  of  art,  science,  literature, 
or  of  any  pursuit  or  calling,  may  become  a  noble  pas- 
sion, demanding  gratification  as  well  as  the  passion  of 
human  love.  That  individual  can  never  attain  his 
full  and  complete  development  who  is  compelled  to 
strangle  and  kill  one  half  of  his  nature.  The  com- 
plete individual  must  develop  in  all  directions. 
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Hitherto  women  have  been  more  or  less  cramped 
and  restrained  in  all  directions  but  one.  Hitherto 
love  and  marriage  have  been  an  inspiration  and  a  for- 
ward impetus  to  men  only.  To  women  thej  have 
been  not  only  a  retardation,  but  a  retrogression.  This 
is  violating  all  intellectual  and  spiritual  laws,  which 
ought  to  be  imperative  and  paramount.  The  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  laws  are  as  much  natural  laws  as 
are  the  laws  of  physical  nature.  Among  all  natural 
laws  there  must  be  a  divine  harmony.  There  can  be 
no  discord  in  their  relations  to  one  another  and  to  the 
universe.  To  discover  this  harmony  and  to  live  in 
full  accord  with  it  is  the  secret  of  the  salvation  of  the 
human  race. 
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THEME  TENTH. 
HOUSEWORK  AND  HOUSEKEEPING. 

A  BUXOM  dame  in  the  "ould  country,"  forget- 
ting her  stipulated  promise  to  "  love,  honor,  and 
obey  "  her  husband,  had  occasion  one  day  to  castigate 
him  severely.  This  procedure  drove  the  lord  of  the 
house  under  the  bed.  Pending  the  settlement  of  this 
interesting  balance  of  power,  a  neighbor's  knock  was 
heard  at  the  back  door,  whereupon  the  dame's  sense 
of  propriety  immediately  gained  the  ascendency  over 
her  wrath  ;  so  slie  begged  the  lord  of  the  house  to 
come  out  from  his  retreat.  "The  neiglibors  will 
think  that  we  have  been  qnarreling."  "Xo,  indeed," 
says  Pat,  "you  must  know  who  is  master  in  this 
house." 

The  position  of  the  housekeeper  is,  in  most  cases, 
analogous  to  that  of  poor  Pat.  She  has  been  driven 
under  the  bed  by  housework,  and,  although  loudly 
proclaiming  her  position  as  master  of  the  house  from 
under  the  bed,  reality  compels  her  to  yield  the  palm. 
Practically,  married  to  the  combined  effort  to  conduct 
a  home  and  a  workshop  at  the  same  place,  her  indi- 
vidualitv  does  not  assert  itself.     For  the  sake  of  ap- 
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pearances  slie  is  pulled  out  from  under  tlie  bed  and 
triunipliuntly  presented  to  the  friendly  gaze  of  society 
as  the  lady  of  the  house;  but  her  consciousness  behes 
the  assertion.  She  lias  not  taken  time  to  shake  the 
dust  from  her  garments. 

The  antiquity  of  housework  dates  back  to  the  raatri- 
archate,  but  it  was  at  that  time  of  a  very  primitive 
character.  Such  momentous  questions  as  to  the  best 
design  for  mena  cards  did  not  disturb  the  serenity  of 
her  who  dwelt  in  caves  or  tents.  It  was  not  to  her  a 
vital  question  whether  correct  form  decreed  the  throw- 
to  liang  upon  the  left  or  tlie  right  side  of  a  picture, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  "Four  Hundred"  came  too 
late  for  her  benetit.  Instead,  the  soothing  lessons  of 
Mother  JN'ature,  the  quiet  landscape,  the  beautiful  tints 
of  sky,  cloud,  and  rainbow,  gave  promise  of  a  peaceful 
succession  of  seasons,  "  seedtime  and  harvest,  summer 
and  winter,"  each  a  harbinger  of  blessings  and  neces- 
sities which  occupy  and  multiply  the  activities  of  in- 
telligent beings.  Her  instinctive  love  of  and  a  greater 
degree  of  responsibility  for  her  cliildren  made  them 
her  especial  care.  For  the  safe  and  successful  main- 
tenance of  tender  and  helpless  children  some  shelter 
and  habitation  was  necessary  ;  in  consequence,  mother- 
hood became  the  most  potential  agent  of  civilization. 

In  the  owniership  of  her  person,  untrammeled  by 
custom  and  law,  she  was  fully  equipped  for  self-main- 
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tenance  and  self-defense.  She  was  master  of  the  sit- 
uation. This  primitive  mothers  contest  with  nature 
was  at  times  fierce  and  protracted.  Often  she  left  the 
field  with  bleedhig  feet  and  empty  hands;  and  yet  it 
was  as  the  life  of  the  bird  in  the  air  compared  with 
the  life  of  the  bird  in  the  cage.  Her  peaceful  dispo- 
sition, combined  with  love  of  home  and  children,  made 
her  the  center  of  her  family  or  clan.  The  home  was 
her  undisputed  property  in  her  own  right.*  Her  in- 
terest in  domestic  affairs,  her  love  of  home,  her  ma- 
ternal duties,  have  made  her  unfit  for  and  averse  to 
the  arts  of  war  and  conquest ;  hence  her  disinclination 
to  bear  arms.  This  fact  is  now  triumphantly  flaunted 
in  her  face  as  the  fair  reason  for  her  subjection ; 
whereas,  in  reality,  her  aversion  to  carnage  and  blood- 
shed has  kept  human  society  from  total  disintegration. 
By  degrees  the  patriarchate  and  the  supreme  and 
undisputed  authority  of  the  father  was  established. 
This  robbed  the  mother  of  her  former  authority  ;  first 
her  child,  then  her  home,  then  her  earnings  were 
taken  from  her,  until  the  queen  of  the  family  became 
a  servant.  The  care  and  maintenance  of  her  children 
occupied  the  best  years  of  her  life.     This,  in  itself 

*  To  this  day  the  squaw  of  the  red  Indian  and  the  Hottentot  mother 
owns  all  that  pertains  to  the  home.  In  case  of  widowhood  no  one 
is  authorized  to  divide  the  linen  or  to  count  the  farailj'  plate.  The 
Burmese  woman  has  the  full  control  of  her  own  and  one  half  of  the 
acquired  property.     S!>e  is  prnctically  the  householder. 
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right,  but  in  many  conditions  unshared  and  uncom- 
pensated sacrifice  of  strength  and  time,  became  also  a 
factor  in  her  subjection.  Unable  to  choose  the  most 
propitious  time  for  her  own  peculiar  function  in  moth- 
erhood, depleted  by  the  unjust  and  unrestricted  exac- 
tions of  her  master,  the  struggle  became,  year  by  year, 
more  uneven,  more  hopeless.  The  daughter  suc- 
cumbed more  readily  than  the  mother.  The  inven- 
tory between  demanding  and  giving  showed  a  greater 
deficit.  The  giver  became  a  bankrupt  and  was  im- 
prisoned for  debt. 

The  economy  of  the  ancient  household  differed  ma- 
terially from  that  of  the  present,  both  as  to  size  and 
requirements  of  the  family.  The  plurality  of  wives 
w^as  productive  of  gregarious  households.  The  indi- 
vidual glory  of  the  matriarchate  had  departed,  being 
to  some  extent  absorbed  by  the  personality  of  the  wife. 
With  voluntary  motherhood  the  scepter  of  woman 
has  departed.  She  is  not  so  much  a  person  as  a  thing. 
During  the  patriarchate  she  loses  by  degrees  her  an- 
cient prerogative.  She  is  no  longer  head  of  her  clan 
or  family.  The  continuance  of  the  clan,  indeed,  de- 
pends in  large  measure  upon  her,  inasmuch  as  she  is 
an  instrument  of  propagation.  As  she  had  no  voice 
in  the  limit  of  this  function,  and  unable  to  represent 
her  individual  interest,  she  soon  is  owned  and  gov- 
erned by  her  husband.     She   is  a  wife ;   as  such,  a 
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mother.  Her  great  love  for  her  children  makes  her 
humble  and  forgetful  of  self;  in  them  she  lives  and 
moves  and  has  her  being.  The  true  mother  camiot 
be  separated  from  her  children.  She  will  give  to  the 
limit  of  human  endurance  before  she  leaves  them. 
The  supreme  authorirj  of  the  father,  his  sole  owner- 
ship of  the  child,  more  than  any  otlier  usurpation  of 
authority,  gave  him  dominion  over  the  mother;  thus 
by  the  very  ties  of  nature  she  was  made  subordinate. 

Thus  b}'  self-assertion  man  became  master  and  head 
of  his  tribe.  Wedlock  did  not  hinder  nor  restrain  his 
endeavors  for  self-aggrandizement.  IJntrammeled  by 
the  continual  and  exacting  cares  of  parentage,  he 
went  wherever  inclination  or  talent  led  him.  The 
successful  warrior,  merchant,  or  discoverer  enriched 
himself  by  the  immense  revenues  of  conquest,  mer- 
chandise, or  discovery.  These  crowned  him  leader 
and  king  of  his  clan. 

Possession  brings  power.  Possession  invariably 
augments  and  personates  power.  Law  is  power. 
Man,  as  the  lawmaker,  determines  the  privilege  of 
acquiring  and  holding  possession  subject  to  his  individ- 
ual judgment.  Thus  the  requisites  of  subjection  are 
held  in  a  firm  and  relentless  hand. 

The  fundamental  law  of  human  progress  demands 
individual  liberty  in  the  choice  of  occupation.  It  has 
been   demonstrated    bv  English   economists  that  the 
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labor  of  the  serf  costs  more  than  that  of  the  free  man. 
"  Savage  life  renders  the  woman  the  slave.  Tiie 
man,  having  to  the  full  the  animal  instincts  of  pug- 
nacity and  indolence,  puts  all  that  is  toilsome  upon 
her,  multiplies  wives,  that  he  may  have  more  obedient 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  ;  and  as  all  other 
male  animals  are  the  handsomer  he  lavishes  all 
adornments  on  himself."  Civilization  legalizes  the 
marriage  of  only  one  partner  at  a  time,  and  in  that 
marriage  the  higher  the  civilization  the  greater  the 
degree  of  equality  between  husband  and  wife. 

The  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  liappiness  is  the  birthright  of  every  human 
being,  whatever  the  condition,  color,  or  sex.  It  is,  then, 
a  direct  violation  of  this  fundamental  law  of  liberty 
to  make  any  distinct  line  of  work  obligatory  upon  any 
person  simply  because  that  person  is  married.  There 
is  one  exception  to  this  statement :  the  care  of  chil- 
dren, the  very  probable  consequence  of  marriage, 
devolves  most  directly  upon  the  mother ;  in  this  no 
one  can  replace  her.  But  that  the  daily  pursuit  of 
the  routine  of  housework  is  conducive  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  family,  or  nmst  inevitably  be  associ- 
ated with  the  care  of  children,  cannot  be  proven. 

Housework,  or  woman's  work,  in  this  country  com- 
prises three  divisions  :  cooking,  sewing,  and  washing. 
These  include  chamberwork,  cleaning,  mending,  etc. ; 
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besides  the  general  management  and  superintendence 
of  all  matters  pertaining  to  tlie  house,  the  purchase  of 
provisions  and  apparel  being  quite  an  important  item. 

Cooking  may  be  a  very  simple  process,  as  in  the 
beginning  of  that  industry  it  certainly  was,  or  it  may 
become  a  line  art  requiring  the  study  and  practice  of 
years.  It  cannot  he  learned  intuitively  after  mar- 
riage ;  nor  does  the  fact  of  marriage  produce  a  full- 
fledged  cook.  As  an  industry  it  does  connect  it- 
self with  marriage  often  to  the  intense  discomfort  of 
both  husband  and  wife ;  but  when  looked  upon  as  an 
arbitrary  and  not  as  a  natural  arrangement  the  case  is 
not  hopeless. 

Cooking  as  a  profession  is  highly  appreciated  and 
well  paid.  An  individual  may  choose  cooking  as  a 
business,  and  in  that  capacity  be  on  equal  footing  with 
any  other  skilled  workman.  Baking,  in  many  locali- 
ties, is  a  branch  of  housework.  It  ranks  among  the 
oldest  of  industries.  Sarah  baked  a  loaf  for  the 
entertainment  of  her  angelic  visitors  more  than  four 
thousand  years  ago.  It  was  not  set  the  night  before, 
so  it  was  probably  unleavened  bread,  baked  between 
two  hot  stones.  As  civilization  and  wealth  advanced 
baking,  too,  became  a  fine  art.  The  most  luxurious 
tastes  are  catered  to,  so  that  in  our  day  the  creations 
of  the  baker  rival  those  of  the  painter  and  sculptor. 
It  must  be  noted  here  that  neither  cooking  nor  bak- 
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ins:,  when  once  brought  to  the  dignity  of  a  fine  art, 
can  be  classitled  as  properly  belonging  to  housework. 
They  are  a  part  of  it,  but  not  it.  Baking  is  a  very 
particular  and  exacting  industry,  requiring  fresli 
materials,  exact  nieasurement,  close  attention,  good 
fuel,  stoves,  etc.  Many  women  wrangle  year  after  year 
with  a  rickety  stove,  heated  with  green  cord  wood,  with 
a  marvelous  patience,  inflicting  their  sour  bread  upon 
the  male  members  of  their  families,  who  season  their 
grumbling  with  well-timed  lectures  U])on  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  women's  work.  The  indifferent  baker,  how- 
ever, is  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  among  American 
liousekeepers,  who,  with  proper  materials,  excel  in  bak- 
ing, and  make  it  a  part  of  the  weekly  or  daily  routine. 
Washing  and  cleaning  are  also  important  branches 
of  housework,  the  Monday  of  each  week  usually 
being  devoted  to  it. 

"The  muses  are  turned  gossips;  they  have  lost 
The  buskined  step,  and  clear,  high-sounding  phrase, 
Language  of  gods.     Conae,  then,  domestic  muse, 
In  slipshod  measure  loosely  prattling  on 
Of  farm  or  orchard,  pleasant  curds  and  cream, 
Or  drowning  flies,  or  shoe  lost  in  the  mire 
By  little  whimpering  boy,  with  rueful  face ; 
Come,  muse,  and  sing  the  dreaded  washing  day. 

Samts  have  been  calm  while  stretched  upon  the  rack, 
And  Gnatimosin  smiled  on  burning  coals; 
But  never  yet  did  housewife  notable 
Greet  with  a  smile  a  ramy  wasliing  day." 
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A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribime  says : 
''  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  discomfort  occasioned 
by  a  rainy  Monday.  "Wliy  can't  a  woman  do  Wednes- 
day's work  on  Monday,  and  put  the  washing  off  until 
Wednesday  ?  "  Thousands  of  women  smiled  over  this 
well-meant  advice  with,  "  Just  like  a  man."  Her 
washing  may  be  well  begun,  or  on  the  line,  before  it 
rains,  so  it  must  be  taken  down  and  dried  under  roof 
or  be  hung  out  next  day.  In  a  small  house  the  for- 
mer arrangement  makes  more  or  less  discomfort  and 
threatens  the  health  of  young  children.  In  the  latter 
the  additional  labor  crowding  in  the  busy  week  re- 
tards other  work.  The  discomfort  occasioned  is  at 
best  her  misfortune,  not  her  fault,  and  is  best  avoided 
by  providing  a  suitable  wash  house  or  upper  floor, 
where  the  drying  can  go  on  without  interruption. 
Perchance  Wednesday  is  a  baking  day,  and  the  addi- 
tional bread  is  not  wanted  on  Monday.  Were  wash- 
ing among  paid  industries  the  use  of  steam  apparatus 
and  other  conveniences  would  soon  displace  the  pres- 
ent method. 

In  some  countries  washing  is  done  only  two  or 
three  times  a  year.  These  people  are  not  necessarily 
filthy,  and  they  return  onr  unjust  criticisms  in  kind. 
An  American  lady  told  her  German  servant,  who  was 
writing  a  letter  home,  to  write  her  friends  that  the 

Americans  have  but  one  suit   each  and  must  lie  in 
10 
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bed  while  that  is  washed  and  dried.  "O,  they  will 
never  believe  that,"  replied  she,  highly  amused  ;  "I 
wrote  my  sister  last  month  that  the  Americans  wasli 
every  week,  and  she  could  not  believe  that  they  were 
so  poor! " 

Fine  ironing  is  a  part  of  the  housekeeper's  work, 
and  she  who  has  not  acquired  the  art  before  marriage 
will  come  to  grief.  To  this  day  a  school-teacher  re- 
calls the  terrors  of  ironing  day.'  The  starch  would 
stick,  and  the  most  conscientious  and  painstaking 
effort  failed  to  bring  the  desired  result.  Of  wdiat  use 
now  were  the  diligently  acquired  sciences  by  which 
firat-class  certificates  and  college  diplomas  were  won  ? 
These  gave  no  practical  lessons  in  ironing  shirts.  To 
be  apprenticed  to  a  laundress  and  learn  ironing  would 
have  compromised  the  dignity  of  both  husband  and 
wife — of  the  latter  by  owning  her  incompetency,  of 
the  former  by  allowing  his  wife  to  work.  She  was 
master  of  the  needle  and  could  readily  have  earned  a 
dime  to  pay  a  laundress  for  ironing  the  shirt.  But 
there  was  no  interchange  of  industries  by  which  she 
could  exchange  sewing  for  ironing.  A  demand,  no 
doubt,  existed,  but  no  market  which  was  accessible  to 
her.  The  routine  of  housework  did  not  furnish  the 
necessary  dime ;  for,  being  a  supported  woman,  she  had 
no  need  of  money.  So,  by  an  immense  waste  of  time  and 
labor  in  experiuienting,  she  at  last  mastered  the  trade. 
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Cleaning  is  a  part  of  housework  tliat  is  never  done 
unless  the  housekeeper  has  the  good  sense  to  insist 
upon  a  regular  weekly  cleaning  day  and  give  it  a 
rest  between  times.  The  overanibitious  housewife, 
whose  keen  eye  is  ever  on  the  alert  for  a  speck  of 
dirt  or  dust,  is  sure  to  find  it.  Her  house  has  been 
thoroughly  cleaned,  but  the  agencies  of  dirt  are  never 
idle  ;  they  have  been  busy  all  night.  So  the  veriest 
pattern  of  neatness  will  make  endless  apologies  to 
her  visitors  for  her  dirty  house.  There  is  a  speck  on 
a  curtain  or  a  spider  web  on  the  fourth  floor,  and 
she  is  miserable  forthwith,  or  a  chair  does  not  stand 
at  the  right  angle,  or  a  crumb  has  been  dropped  on 
the  floor,  a  tidy  is  awry  ;  the  children  are  afraid  to 
indulge  in  play,  their  father  has  no,  place  to  rest; 
the  parlor  wears  an  air  of  funereal  rigidity,  and  the 
whole  family  walk  in  straitjackets.  The  only  thing 
which  may  exist  on  sufferance  is  the  house  and  its 
appointments.  To  these  the  housekeeper  devotes 
herself  with  a  kind  of  fury. 

In  the  interest  of  health  and  comfort  a  house  and 
surrounding  premises  should  be  kept  scrupulously 
neat  and  clean.  But  each  member  of  the  household 
should  be  interested  in  this,  and  each  do  his  part  in 
preventing  a  litter  and  in  removing  that  Avhicli  is 
unavoidable.  Boys,  as  well  as  girls,  should  cultivate 
habits  of  neatness.     They  should  make  their  beds  and 
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keep  their  rooms  in  order.  By  doing  so  tliej  will 
learn  that  housework  is  not  simply  "  pottering 
round,"  and  their  mother  will  be  relieved  of  much 
labor. 

House-cleaning  is  the  Blue  Beard  of  the  American 
household.  It  demands  thousands  of  victims  in  each 
yearly  visitation,  robs  little  children  of  their  mother, 
and  indirectly  hurries  the  journey  of  the  poor  little 
baby  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  No  Scheherezade 
has  as  yet  beguiled  the  grim  sultan  with  tales  of  a 
thousand  and  one  nights.  The  amount  of  nerve  and 
muscle  expended  in  this  direction  is  prodigious,  and 
the  question  as  to  a  w^ay  of  relief  for  the  over- 
worked honsekeeper  is  as  yet  unsolved.  Two  thirds 
of  those  who  engage  in  this  work  are  pliysically 
unlit  for  such  heavy  burdens,  especially  as  they  are 
wedged  in  between  the  daily  and  ever-recurring  tasks 
of  the  honsekeeper.  The  economy  which  excuses  a 
fine  carriage  horse  from  the  heavy  farm  work  might 
well  be  applied  liere.  Husband,  how  much  stock  do 
you  take  in  the  health  and  happiness  of  your  w^ife  ? 
Is  the  precious  dollar  saved  by  her  overwork  a  safe 
addition  to  your  lioard?  Much  that  is  uselessly  ex- 
pended could  be  saved,  and  in  this  saving  all  mem- 
bers of  the  family  could  join,  and  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  the  services  of  a  strong  woman  or  man 
whose  nerve  and  muscle  can  endure  the  heavy  strain 
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of  cleaning  house.  A  day  or  two  of  assistance  will 
bridge  over  the  heaviest  part  of  the  work  in  a  small 
house. 

Habits  of  thrift,  neatness,  and  economy  are  almost 
second  nature  to  most  housekeepers.  They  love  to 
renovate  rooms,  turn  carpets,  "  tidy  up  things,"  var- 
nish furniture,  and  the  like,  so  that  everything  looks 
"just  as  good  as  new."  Though  the  family  may 
ignore  the  commercial  value  of  these  efforts,  they  can- 
not be  insensible  to  the  influences  of  the  neatly  kept 
home.  The  broom  ranks  with  the  plow  as  a  civiliz- 
ing agency. 

There  is  a  craze  now  to  build  houses  the  enormons 
dimensions  of  which  are  a  standing  advertisement  of 
the  financial  ability  of  the  owner.  His  desire  to  have 
his  family  well  housed  is  praiseworthy,  but  his  good 
intention  is  frequently  frustrated  by  the  mammoth 
proportions  of  the  house.  The  distance  from  one 
part  to  another  makes  many  steps.  To  superintend 
four  floors  wearies  the  strongest  housekeeper.  She 
now^  is  made  for  the  house.  Reliable  help  is  not 
always  to  be  had,  expenses  double,  and  the  family, 
after  a  fruitless  struggle  to  take  care  of  the  house,  are 
ready  to  let  or  sell  to  any  one  who  may  be  pleased 
with  its  arrano^ement  and  location.  A  recent  writer 
has  said,  "  A  civilization  which  shows  forth  in  colossal 
fortunes  and  magnificent  buildings  is  no  civilization 
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at  all,  but  only  a  luxurious  barbarism.  A  true  civili- 
zation concerns  itself  for  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  tlie  whole  people." 

Sewing  is  not  properly  housework,  but  the  Amer- 
ican housekeeper  does  it.  One  highly  supported 
woman  by  actual  count,  in  one  year,  converted  nearly 
two  hundred  yards  of  goods  into  clothing,  used  a 
gross  of  buttons,  and  made  the  buttonholes,  besides 
caring  for  little  children.  The  outlay  was  a  small 
item  when  compared  with  the  commercial  value  of 
the  work. 

Dressmaking,  millinery,  shirtmaking,  tailonng, 
and  cloakmaking  are  counted  among  the  ordinary 
accomplishments  of  the  poor  man's  wife,  and  she  is 
remiss  in  her  duty  if  she  fails  to  learn  something  of 
each  of  these  trades.  She  is  "  not  a  good  manager," 
folks  say.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  farmers'  wives 
and  daughters  to  spend  all  their  spare  time  in  sewing. 
Happily  for  them,  the  sewing  machine  has,  in  a  meas- 
ure, replaced  the  endless  stitch,  stitch,  of  the  old-time 
method.  This  will  give  her  some  respite  if  she  uses 
common  sense  and  makes  plain  clothing  for  her  chil- 
dren instead  of  covering  them  with  ruffles  and  fur- 
belows. Healthy,  plump,  and  clean  children  are 
sweet  and  attractive  in  plain,  simple  garments.  ^'  But 
when  it's  the  fashion  we  must."  By  what  authority 
"must"  one  do  anything?     Why  sliould  the  hard- 
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woi'kingwife  of  the  poor  man  imitate  the  fashions  of 
tliose  who  hire  a  seamstress  by  the  year  ?  Her  chil- 
dren in  their  free,  outdoor  life  are  happy  without 
these  things.  "  Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat,  and 
tlie  body  than  raiment  ? " 

Many  women  have  a  knack  of  fitting  and  making, 
but  the  endless  interruptions  of  marketing,  cooking, 
and  cleaning  prevent  their  making  a  success  of  it. 
Work  that  is  continually  begun  and  laid  aside  for 
other  work  will  not  bring  financial  rewards.  In  this 
way  family  sewing,  always  doing  and  never  done,  is 
a  continual  nightmare.  How  temptingly  the  bracing 
air  invites  to  outdoor  exercise !  Or  with  what  long- 
ing we  look  at  the  uncut  leaves  of  the  new  magazine 
on  a  rainy  afternoon  !  Alas,  no  time  to  read,  so  much 
to  do !  "  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull 
boy."  Since  dressmaking  is  a  fine  art,  the  amateur 
dressmaker  fails  of  any  satisfactory  degree  of  success. 
Aside  from  her  numerous  interruptions,  the  amount 
of  thought,  worry,  experiment,  and  doing  over  is  not 
justified  by  the  result ;  it  is  dearly  bought.  . 

The  housekeeper  is  denied  that  conimunism  of 
trade  by  which  the  product  of  one  class  of  work  can 
be  exchanged  for  that  of  another.  The  blacksmith 
does  not  make  his  coat ;  he  does  shoe  the  tailor's 
horse.  Did  he  stop  his  forge  a  while  to  mend  his 
shoe  he  would  be  called  a  very  foolish  man.      His 
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wife  may  be  a  very  good  cook,  but  in  no  wise  can 
she  exchange  the  commercial  value  of  cooking  for  tlie 
commercial  value  of  sewing;  consequently  the  dress- 
maker is  poorly  fed,  the  housekeeper  badly  dressed. 
She  loses  caste  as  the  supported  wife  when  working 
beyond  tlie  bounds  of  her  own  home;  and  however 
inartistic  some  of  her  work  may  be,  it  has  still  a  cer- 
tain respectability  in  being  homemade. 

To  be  successful  workers  women  must  imitate  the 
good  connnon-sense  methods  of  men.  They  do  one 
thing,  and  do  that  well.  They  cannot  afford  to  fritter 
away  their  time  and  energy  in  doing  a  little  of  every- 
thing, beginning  a  number  of  petty  tasks,  many  of 
them  in  different  lines  of  work.  This  is  apparent  in 
the  great  number  of  specialists  who  have  within  the 
last  fifty  years  taken  their  places  in  the  different  de- 
partments of  industry.  "  Ko  longer  does  the  mechanic 
learn  all  the  details  of  shoe,  hat,  or  coat  making,  but 
masters  one  department  thereof ;  becomes  an  expert  at 
that,  a  link  in  a  chain,  as  it  were ;  and  no  time  is  lost 
in  changing  from  lasting  to  stitching,  from  the  blower 
to  tlie  kettle,  and  thence  to  the  block."  Thus  a  great 
amount  of  work  is  done  with  comparatively  little 
w^aste  of  force.  When  we  attain  to  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion the  routine  of  housework  will  be  classified  and 
done,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  women,  as  breadwinners,  are 
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often  reduced  to  such  pitiful  straits  when  bereft  of  a 
husband's  earnings.  Thej  cannot  bring  their  cliildren 
into  another  family,  however  excellent  housekeepers 
they  may  be.  With  the  exception  of  plain  sewing 
there  is  no  market  by  which  the  surplus  work  of  the 
busy  housekeeper  can  be  obtained  and  done  at  home. 
The  money-making  occupations  are  held  by  younger 
or  unmarried  women,  or  by  those  who  make  such 
employment  a  lifework.  Hence  the  great  need  of 
endowments  for  daughters  who,  as  wives,  follow  the 
as  yet  unpaid  pursuit  of  housework.  No  wonder  that 
these  women  who  tinker  at  live  or  six  trades  do  not 
excel  as  workers.  Their  minds,  wearied  and  dis- 
tracted by  the  numerous  details,  become  unlit  for  the 
close  concentration  required  by  some  of  the  bread- 
winning  professions. 

Tailoring,  to  be  a  success,  requires  an  apprentice- 
ship and  the- experience  of  years,  and  yet  until  re- 
cently the  farmer's  wife  who  failed  to  acquire  the  art 
in  a  few  well-taught  lessons  was  supposed  to  have  an 
inferior  mind.  Xow  all  kinds  of  men's  clothing  are 
so  well  and  cheaply  made  that  it  has,  in  a  measure, 
taken  the  place  of  the  homemade  article.  Mending 
falls  naturally  to  the  housekeeper. 

The  mender  is  emphatically  the  economist  of  the 
household.  "  She  gars  auld  does  look  a'most  as  weel 
as  the  new."     Her  suspension  will  cause  an  immense 
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waste  and  great  discomfort  in  the  family.  The 
charms  of  womanly  graces  unconsciously  group  them- 
selves about  the  humble  industries  of  the  needle.  The 
beautiful  Mary  Stuart  beguiled  some  of  her  weary 
hours  of  imprisonment  with  embroidery.  Queen 
Yictoria  sent  needlework  to  our  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion. Hawthorne  yields  to  its  enchantment ;  and  the 
Agnes  of  David  Coijperfield  brings  her  workbasket 
into  the  parlor  while  entertaining  her  friends. 

The  poet  and  the  painter  portray  the  reality  of  their 
dreams,  as  the  silver.-haired  grandmother  darning 
the  family  hose.  Her  face  itself  is  the  reflection  of 
sweet  content.  With  the  heaviest  burdens  of  lier  life 
behind  her  she  is  still  a  burden-bearer  for  others,  and 
thus  intent  upon  the  mending-basket.  Dear  John, 
now  a  family  man,  with  the  grave  lines  of  responsi- 
bility so  well  becoming  his  handsome  face,  is  still  (in 
her  reveries)  the  babe  of  her  happy  wifehood,  his 
curly  head  pillowed  upon  her  loyal  breast,  all  child- 
ish griefs  forgotten.  Mother's  presence  is  to  him  a 
bethel,  and  the  angels  ascending  and  descending  in 
golden  dreams.  Ever  and  anon  these  golden  fancies 
weave  themselves  into  the  woof  which  reflects  the 
heavenly  light  of  those  dear  fading  eyes.  Or  they 
picture  the  romping  children  of  Mary,  now  a  busy 
and  yet  happy  wife  and  mother,  whose  time  is  so 
occupied  with  the  weighty  matters  of   housekeeping 
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that,  but  for  grandmotlier,  the  mending  would  be  Tieg- 
lected.  Happy  the  household  whose  circle  is  blessed 
by  the  presence  of  the  dear  grandmother !  Make  it 
pleasant ;  her  stay  is  short.  And  the  dear  old  grand- 
father, who  shares  the  gi'ief  and  joys  of  the  younger 
children.  He  gathers  and  pares  the  apples  on  baking 
day ;  he  annises  the  baby  on  a  busy  morning.  Often 
feeble  and  ailing,  he  is  still  interested  in  something 
and  somebody. 

"VYhere  the  family  life  is  a  commune  of  interests 
we  hear  less  of  the  ^'  despised  "  work,  fit  only  for  the 
women  folks.  There  must  be  some  division  of  work 
and  responsibility,  to  avoid  confusion,  but  it  is  simply 
a  matter  of  custom  what  that  division  shall  be.  In 
Africa  the  wife  carries  her  lioe  and  her  child  to  the 
field.  She  does  the  heavy  work  of  the  plantation. 
Her  husband  in  a  primitive  fashion  does  the  house- 
work. It  is,  under  his  management,  a  very  simple  oc- 
cupation, and  does  not  injure  his  health.  The  white 
man,  who  is  not  ashamed  to  demand  the  assistance  of 
his  wife  in  the  field  or  shop,  should  not  be  ashamed  to 
do  housework  when  occasion  requires.  His  sick  wife 
should  at  any  time  command  as  much  attention  as  a 
sick  horse.  To  care  for  eacli  other  in  sickness  is  one 
of  the  mutual  oblia:ations  of  marriao^e. 

Ordinarily  the  duty  of  nursing  devolves  upon  the 
housekeeper.     She  is    not  always  excused   from  the 
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daily  routine  of  duties,  but  often  performs  them  in 
great  haste  in  order  to  meet  the  necessary  demands  of 
this  additional  burden.  At  times  the  awful  harbin- 
ger of  death  confronts  her  in  the  midst  of  her  tasks. 
To  become,  at  a  moment's  warning,  a  trained  nurse 
and  family  physician  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
housekeeper.  She  holds,  as  it  were,  the  life  of  her 
children  in  her  hands.  In  a  measure  she  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  thousands  of  infants  who  find  an 
early  grave.  Would  that  the  responsibility  were  pro- 
spective rather  than  retrospective. 

[NTo  good  man  will  belittle  woman's  work,  nor  sneer 
at  those  homely  duties  which  seem  of  little  meed 
while  doing,  but  occasion  vast  discomfort  when  left 
undone. 

Many  a  brilliant  career  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  unassuming  self-sacrifice  of  the  faithful  wife.  In 
the  home  circle,  in  the  office  of  homemaker,  she  puts 
herself  between  herself  and  a  numbei'  of  petty  and 
"  nagging  "  cares  which,  diverting  her  mind,  render 
it  unfit  for  concentrated  thought.  She  has  nursed 
and  cared  for  the  children ;  expended  her  husband's 
earnings  with  scrupulous  economy  and  forethought. 
Their  little  income,  supplemented  by  patient  thrift 
and  ceaseless  industry,  has  doubled  in  purchasing 
power.  She  is  the  most  trustworthy  savings  bank ; 
her  loyalty  builds  the  vaults,  lier  love  turns  the  key. 
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'*  The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  iu  lier,  so 
that  lie  shall  have  no  need  of  spoil.  She  will  do  him 
ojood  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  her  life."  There 
is,  then,  something  essentially  womanly  in  the  home- 
making  element  of  housework.  It  should  predomi- 
nate over  the  mere  industrial  element,  in  favor  of 
little  children,  as  well  as  the  older  members  of  the 
family. 

Men  love  the  comforts  of  home,  but  cannot  endure 
the  confinement  and  monotony  connected  therewith. 
They  would  not  choose  housekeeping  as  a  business. 
Many  trite  maxims  are  continually  repeated  to  women 
in  favor  of  housework.  "Learn  to  cook,  dear  ladies, 
learn  to  cook."  *'  It  is  the  most  pleasant,  the  most 
healthful,  the  most  suitable  of  all  occupations  for 
women.  It  gives  plenty  of  exercise  ;  keeps  women 
in  their  place  ;  keeps  them  out  of  mischief."  In  fact, 
the  very  frenzy  of  their  reiteration  betrays  an  over- 
strained condition  somewhere.  Theorj^,  fair  maiden, 
sings  sweetly  the  praises  of  the  housekeepers  occupa- 
tion. Ideally  noble  and  poetic  it  is  and  may  be. 
Practice,  grim  and  stern,  stalks  from  the  recesses  of 
the  Ohio  Census  Bureau  with  this  statement :  "  The 
greatest  number  of  patients  in  our  insane  asylums 
are  wdves  and  housekeepers,  many  of  them  farmers' 
wives.  Hard  work  and  the  care  of  large  families 
overtaxed  their  strength,  producing  nervous  exhaus- 
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tion,  resulting  in  insanitj."  There  is  something  se- 
riously amiss  in  an  economy  which  is  capable  of  such 
results.  Mary  E.  Spencer  gives  some  wholesome  ad- 
vice regarding  the  management  of  liome  industry 
under  the  following  caption  :  "  Family  Play." 

"  It  is  detestable  to  organize  a  family  solely  for 
work.  If  you  are  a  farmer,  and  have  no  croquet 
ground  or  lawn  tennis  or  quoit  or  cricket  ground, 
then  prepare  for  them  at  once.  I  am  talking  of  fam- 
ily play,  where  father  and  mother  engage  with  the 
young  ones  in  jolly  hours  of  relaxation. 

"  You  '  cannot  afford  the  time  ! '  That  is  nonsense. 
Work  will  go  twice  as  fast  witli  play  as  without  it. 
There  should  also  be  abundance  of  winter  games. 
Eeading  to  each  other  and  discussion  is  of  great 
value,  as  it  brings  mental  growth  in  common.  Family 
feeling  and  intellectual  development  is  likely  to  di- 
verge too  much  in  America.  I  have  heard  a  good 
deal  said  pleasantly  of  the  German  family  life,  because 
they  all  go  together.  That  is  certainly  an  improve- 
ment on  our  method,  even  when  tastes  are  not  on  a 
high  plane,  AYe  can  do  better  if  we  lay  out  our  plans 
not  rigidly  and  solely  for  work  and  if  our  families 
all  have  the  love  of  fun  and  the  need  of  relaxation 
anticipated. 

"  O,  yes,  you  can,  my  dear  fellow  !  You  can  afford 
the  trifling  expense  better  than  you  can  doctors'  bills. 
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Invalid  wives  are  terribly  expensive  luxuries.  Tliej 
are  in  the  main  caused  by  a  falsely  adjusted  liome  life. 
I  would  say  to  every  married  man  :  '  The  very  first 
thing,  you  must  calculate  deliberately  on  a  certain 
amount  of  daily  sport,  and  plan  as  much  for  your 
wife  as  for  yourself.  Don't  sneak  off  and  leave  lier 
to  work.  Home  is  not  necessarily  a  mere  workshop. 
Marriage  does  not  obligate  you  or  your  wife  to  inces- 
sant toil.' "' 

It  is  not  the  hard  work  only,  but  tlie  solitary  mo- 
notony in  the  surroundings  of  the  American  farmer's 
wife  whicb  breaks  her  spirit  and  saps  her  vitality. 

The  European  peasant  woman,  as  a  rule,  does 
heavier  work  than  her  sister  in  Ahierica.  But  she 
spends  probably  three  fourths  of  her  time  in  the  open 
fields.  Fresh  air  and  sunshine  strengthen  her  muscles 
and  act  as  a  tonic  upon  the  nervous  system.  Weary  and 
worn,  but  in  her  simple  and  primitive  life  of  few 
wants,  with  correspondingly  lighter  cares,  she  finds 
refreshing  sleep  the  restorer  of  strength  and  vigor. 
Her  dinner,  a  very  simple  and  frugal  affair,  recpiires 
little  thought  when  compared  with  the  elaborate 
memi  of  the  farmer's  table.  There  the  dinner  is  a 
banquet,  of  which  the  cook  is  often  too  weary  to  par- 
take; and  as  the  family  gathering  at  meal-time  is  in 
many  cases  a  simple  devouring  of  food,  quite  devoid 
of  sociability  or  cheer,  her  presence  is  of  little  conse- 
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quence.  Let  her  see  to  it  that  she  is  well  represented 
on  the  table  !  Two  or  three  hours  of  hand  and  brain 
work  in  the  hot  kitchen  have  taken  her  appetite,  un- 
less slie  be  an  unusually  robust  w^onian,  which  the 
mother  of  a  large  family  seldom  is.  Getting  meals  is 
more  exhausting  than  some  of  the  lighter  outdoor 
work,  as  those  who  have  tried  both  attest.  The  latter 
has  the  invigorating  tonic  of  fresh  air  and  sunsliine  in 
its  favor ;  it  has  more  variety  and  is  not  so  liable  to 
tlie  interruptions  of  minor  details  and  anxious  cares. 
Poultry,  fruit  gardening,  and  dairy  work  require  con- 
stant supervision  ;  and  the  children — the  less  said  of 
them  the  better.  They  are  supposed  to  be  growing 
witli  the  ducks  -and  cabbage-heads,  without  sensibly 
interrupting  the  daily  duties. 

The  farmer,  too,  works  hard,  but  his  work  is  not  so 
wearing,  not  so  replete  witli  continual  responsibility, 
nor  prolonged  through  so  many  hours  a  day,  as  is 
that  of  his  wife.  His  daily  siesta  after  dinner  di- 
minishes the  tension  of  mind  and  muscle ;  he  is  by 
this  unsurpassable  sedative  rested  and  carried  safely 
through  the  afternoon.  His  wife  should  do  the  same. 
Let  her  try  it  but  once,  she  will  feel  that  she  has 
broken  all  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  complicated 
machinery  of  housework  allows  no  interruption.  The 
dinner  must  be  instantly  cleared  away,  preparations 
for  su]")per  must  be  w^ell  in  hand.     The  fruit  in  the 
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berry  patch  hangs  low,  the  weeds  in  the  garden  stand 
high. 

Happily  ''  the  tinkle  on  the  sliingle  "  will  at  times 
suspend  operations  and  give  a  brief  respite. 

"  There  is  naught  in  art's  bravuras 
"Which  can  work  with  such  a  spell 

In  the  spirit's  pure  deep  fountains, 
Where  the  holy  passions  dwell, 

As  this  melody  of  nature, 

This  subdued,  subduing  strain — " 

"  Wake  up,  dull  sloth  !  The  heel  is  out,  the  buttons 
off!"  cries  some  prosaic  fiend  from  the  ubicpitous 
workbasket.  The  needle,  a  pleasant  servant  of 
leisui-e  hours,  is  a  hard  master ;  its  victims  outnum- 
ber those  of  the  sword. 

Such  a  ceaseless  grind  would  wear  out  a  strong 
man.  How  can  one  safely  bear  the  heavy  responsi- 
bilities of  parentage  under  siicli  a  strain?  Joys  the 
deepest  and  sweetest,  they  should  be,  to  mothers  in 
the  possession  of  robust  health,  and  with  helpful  sur- 
roundings. Instead,  one  by  one  the  wheels  of  life 
are  broken  ;  precious  vitality  and  nerve  intended  for 
higher  purpose  are  overtaxed,  made  a  living  sacrifice 
— thrown  under  the  wheels  of  a  juggernaut  and 
crushed  out  of  existence. 

It  is  not  always  the  battle  for  existence -which  de- 
mands the  sacrifice  of  a  life.     It  is  frequently  the 

mistaken  idea  that  great  possessions  are  necessary  for 
11 
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happiness.  Tims  broad  acres  are  added  year  after 
year,  growing  children  overworked,  robbed  of 
advantages  due  their  childhood,  and,  saddest  of 
all,  robbed  of  their  mother.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
many  boys  and  girls  detest  farm  life  and  crowd  the 
cities? 

Mone}'  is  a  good  servant,  but  when  in  its  too  eager 
pursuit  it  becomes  the  master,  and  the  family  is 
bereft  of  all  pleasure  and  companionship,  it  is  too 
dearly  bought.  Happily  many  householders  are  not 
possessed  by  this  all-absorbing  greed  for  gain.  Wealth 
may  accumulate  by  industry,  thrift,  and  fortunate  in- 
vestments, without  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  advantages 
so  necessary  for  true  development  and  happiness  in 
family  relations. 

True  economy  does  not  sacrifice  present  attainable 
benefits  for  an  uncertain  future.  A  happy  childhood 
is  one  of  the  best  investments.  For  this  farm  life 
gives  numerous  advantages.  Under  favorable  con- 
ditions it  is  far  superior  to  city  life.  The  long  win- 
ter evenings  give  ample  opportunity  for  home  amuse- 
ments. In  these  all  the  family  should  be  interested. 
Music,  readings,  and  recitations  are  highly  educational, 
while  games  and  simple  refreshments  may  supply  the 
social  and  recreative  element.  This  will  give  the 
young  people  an  interest  in  home  life  and  keep  them 
in  sympathy  with  the  parents.     The  interest  and  en- 
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courageineiit  of  the  latter  will  aid  them  in  their 
studies  and  induce  to  continued  effort  for  improve- 
ment. The  youths  and  maidens  should  meet  so- 
cially, in  the  presence  and  with  the  sanction  of 
tlieir  parents,  in  the  shelter  of  home,  instead  of  sitting 
alone  at  unseendy  hours  and  being  tempted  into  for- 
bidden paths.  Too  many  of  the  interests  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  older  children  are  away  from  home. 
They  and  their  father,  the  former  socially,  the  latter 
industrially,  spend  all  their  evenings  away  from 
home.  Public  amusements  are  proper,  but  should  be 
shared  more  or  less  by  all;  nor  can  they  with  safety 
supersede  the  home  interests  lest  the  mother  alone 
hold  the  fort  and  keep  the  lower  lights  a-burning. 

The  mind,  without  the  salutary  influence  of  nov- 
elty and  companionship,  preys  upon  itself.  The 
megrims  of  despair  darken  the  windov^'s  of  the  soul. 
The  raven  croaks  the  ''nevermore."  The  angel  of 
hope  takes  his  flight.  The  flame  flickers  feebly  and 
is  seen  no  more. 
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THEME   ELEVENTH. 

THE  SERVANT  GIRL. 

THE  overtaxed  housekeeper  may  be  relieved  by  two 
methods :  one  is  to  lessen  the  amount  of  work, 
the  other,  to  hire  help.  The  former  is  the  more  ad- 
visable ;  but  under  present  social  conditions  and  beliefs 
an  impossible,  or  at  best,  a  Utopian  scheme.  The 
latter  presents  itself  with  all  the  force  of  Hamlet's 
soliloquy:  "Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suf- 
fer "  the  ills  of  an  '^  outrageous  fortune,"  or  "  fly  to 
others  tliat  we  know  not  of." 

A  lady  wlio,  by  tlie  possession  of  superior  muscular 
force  and  will  power,  continues  to  hold  tlie  reins  of 
authority  in  her  household,  is  apt  to  contemplate  with 
a  toucli  of  envy  the  supposed  ease  and  leisure  of  her 
neighbor  over  the  way,  ^vliere  help  is  employed. 
"  Why  do  you  not  join  the  reading  circle,  the  cliar- 
ifable  work,  the  literary  club,  or  sewing  society? 
Don't  you  keep  help  ?  " 

"  We  have  never  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
keeping  help,"  remarked  the  mistress  of  a  neat  and 
cozy  home,  to  her  visitor.  "  You  use  the  proper 
Avord,"  replied  the  latter  with  a  smile.     '*  I  have  been 
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'  reduced '  to  that  necessity  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  find  it  a  severe  trial." 

The  servant  of  the  feudal  ao^e  has  ceased  to  exist. 
In  the  march  of  evolution,  affecting,  more  or  less, 
all  society,  she  has  gone  with  the  tide.  The  servant 
proper  is  a  luxury.  Girls  can  yet  be  bribed  to  con- 
duct the  kitchen  upon  terms  which  must  eventually 
destroy  the  self-respect  of  the  mistress.  She  has  now 
the  choice  between  two  discomforts,  overwork  or 
poor  help,  the  latter  generally  the  more  harassing  of 
the  two. 

Advice  from  interested  and  uninterested  persons  is 
not  wanting.  It  is  numberless  as  the  sands  on  the 
seashore.  It  is  contributed  in  showers.  It  comes 
by  storms.  But  the  proverb,  "  God  tempers  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  does  not  verify  itself  here, 
as  one  who  carefully  studies  the  intent  of  these  homi- 
letics  cannot  fail  to  observe.  The  failure  of  this  do- 
mestic institution  is  in  most  cases  attributed  to  the 
mistress.  She  is  a  capitalist,  an  "  oppressor  of  labor." 
She  is  rich,  the  servant  poor ;  she  has  husband  and 
home,  the  servant  perhaps  has  neither.  Domestic 
service  is,  in  mere  justice,  simply  an  exchange  of 
commodities,  the  servant  giving  a  stipulated  amount 
of  work  for  a  stipulated  price.  She  is,  in  this  respect, 
upon  the  same  footing  as  any  other  worker.  The 
relation  of  mistress  is,  in  some  respects,  quite  differ- 
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ent  from  that  of  otlier  employers.  She  furnishes 
the  servant  with  board  and  lodging.  Still  more, 
she  must  affiliate  a  foreign  element,  so  as  to  make 
it  an  integrant  of  the  family ;  a  delicate  and  difficult 
task. 

The  venerable  institution  of  housework  has,  in 
keeping  with  some  other  industries,  undergone  some 
material  changes.  Among  the  peasantry  it  was,  and 
still  is,  simple  enough.  In  wealthy  families  it  was 
done  by  slaves.  In  feudal  times  slavery  was  ex- 
changed for  voluntary  servitude;  but  the  compensa- 
tion was  so  small,  and  the  line  between  master  and 
servant  so  distinctly  drawn  that  the  latter  could  never 
aspire  to  the  position  of  the  former.  The  limit  of 
his  ambition  then  was  a  comfortable  servitude,  often 
with  one  master  through  life,  his  children,  when 
grown,  serving  the  children  of  his  master.     . 

This  mediaeval  system  had  at  least  the  advantage 
of  permanency.  The  continued  relation  of  master 
and  servant  was,  at  times,  almost  fraternal.  History 
records  numerous  instances  where  the  trustworthy 
and  faithful  servant  became  at  times  the  indispen- 
sable ally  of  his  master,  for  whom  even  life  was  hero- 
ically sacrificed.  The  condition  of  the  servant,  how- 
ever, was  but  a  step  above  that  of  the  slave,  and  his 
services  so  cheap  that  he,  as  a  freeman,  was  more 
profitable  than  as  a  slave.     Gi'adually  the  freeman  ob- 
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tained,  in  respect  to  self-defense,  some  civic  rights. 
These  made  the  freeman  a  citizen. 

The  Greeks,  tlie  most  polished  nation  of  the  world  ; 
despised  manual  labor  as  vulgar  and  degrading. 
Thej  carried  physical  culture  to  a  higli  degree  of 
perfection,  thereby  developing  the  outlines  of  the 
body  into  that  beautiful  symmetry  so  much  admired 
in  the  wonderful  creations  of  classic  art.  But  this 
splendid  structure  rested  upon  slavery  the  most  abject 
and  bitter. 

Housework  is  distinct  from  other  work  in  that  it 
is  done  on  the  basis  of  slave  work.  It  may  be  volun- 
tary servitude,  but  is  still  servitude,  and  as  such  dis- 
tinct from  paid  industry  because  it  cannot  claim  the 
advantages  of  paid  industry.  This  condition,  more- 
over, is  a  family  relation,  so  adjusted  and  approved 
by  our  present  social  n sages.  Society  regards  with 
approval  the  married  woman  as  a  housekeeper  in  her 
own  family,  and  unmercifully  snubs  the  unmarried 
woman  as  a  housekeeper  in  another  family.  Why  ? 
Nor  is  this  seeming  inconsistency  felt  by  women 
alone.  The  ambitious  young  man  may  seek  a  wife 
among  a  class  of  workers  whose  social  status  is  con- 
sidered above  that  of  the  cook,  yet  he  expects  his 
wife  to  hold,  in  virtue  of  that  relation  to  him,  the 
office  of  cook  and  housekeeper  ;  a  formal  preparation 
is  not  demanded,  but  taken  for  granted.     The  ambi- 
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tions  girl,  who  in  the  contest  with  other  minds  in 
college  classes  has  given  proof  of  equality,  is  liable  to 
assume  new  relations.  She  loves  her  profession,  her 
aspirations  die  hard.  Her  love  for  her  husband 
compels  her,  in  a  measure,  to  strangle  her  nature,  but 
the  quality  of  that  nature  defeats  the  process.  She 
soon  discovers  her  difficulty  when  she  hopes  to  re- 
place her  services  as  cook  by  those  of  the  "hired 
girl."  That  she  cannot  do  this  is  not  necessaiily  the 
fault  of  the  servant  girl.  Xo  more  is  it  the  fault  of 
the  mistress.  She  is  a  martyr  to  an  economic  fixture 
beyond  the  reach  of  individual  power  to  reform. 

There  exists  a  prejudice  against  paid  housework  as 
done  by  the  servant,  partly  because  one  class  of  workers 
do  it  as  unpaid  work.  Her  life  may  be  happy  and 
care-free  as  that  of  a  petted  slave,  and  yet  her  status 
has  not  been  such  as  would  attract  the  free  worker. 
In  America,  excepting  in  ovei'crowded  city  life,  the 
servant  is  in  most  families  as  comfortably  lodged  as 
her  employer.  She  takes  her  place  at  the  family 
table,  or  is  at  least  allowed  her  rations  upon  the  basis 
of  family  equality.  Indeed,  the  cook  may  loftily  dis- 
dain any  dish  which  bears  the  flavor  of  economy  as 
beneath  her  notice.  The  hard  working  man  and  liis 
wife  must  practice  the  most  rigid  economy  to  make 
ends  meet.  The  cook  keeps  them  (the  ends)  continu- 
ally apart.     She  has  no  conscientious  scruples  to  con- 
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demn  a  carelessness  which  runs  riot  in  the  liard- 
earned  stores  of  her  mistress.  What  if  bars  of  soap 
be  left  in  the  tubs  to  waste,  barrels  of  vegetables 
spoil  for  the  want  of  attention,  the  butter  turn  rancid, 
the  milk  sour  !  There  is  plenty  more  in  the  market ! 
Xo  trouble  to  order  more,  no  trouble  at  all  I 

The  heavy  drain  upon  her  employer  s  income  does 
not  affect  the  cook  in  the  least;  her  living-iu  tenure 
of  her  stay  is  assured,  and  when  remonstrated  with 
by  the  harassed  housewife,  she  coolly  replies,  "  There's 
plenty  of  places."  Mentally  she  adds,  "  Mean,  stingy 
woman,  if  she  can't  afford  to  keep  a  girl  she  ought 
to  do  her  o^vn  work." 

The  servant's  wages,  as  compared  with  her  effi- 
ciency, are  good ;  expenses,  with  the  exception  of 
clothing,  paid.  She  personally  does  not  need  to 
economize.  The  Alhany  Journal  connnents  upon 
this  phase  of  the  servant  question  thus  : 

"  '  With  the  civil  war  the  wages  of  our  servants  rose 
with  the  price  of  all  commodities,'  writes  Harriet 
Prescott  Spofford  in  a  timely  article  on  'Evolution  of 
the  Hired  Girl,'  in  the  Ladies  Home  Journal.  When 
gold  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  three  hundred,  and 
all  values  were  trebled,  and  some,  like  that  of  cotton 
cloth,  for  example,  were  many  times  multiplied,  the 
house  servant  naturally  felt  that  the  dollar  and  a  half 
w^as  insufficient,  and  she  presently  demanded  more. 
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The  value  of  the  cotton  cloth  lias  fallen  to  its  .old 
standard,  so  has  everytlnng  that  the  maid  has  occasion 
to  buy,  while  house  rent,  beef,  and  many  other 
things  that  the  mistress  must  purchase,  remain  nearly 
at  the  war  value.  The  wages  of  the  maid,  however, 
have  not  remained  at  the  war  rate,  but  have  steadily 
advanced,  so  that  an  average  cook  often  commands 
^YG  dollars  a  week,  and  one  of  the  superior  sort, 
yet  far  below  the  rank  of  a  chef^  receives  eight.  This 
rise  of  wages,  and  its  permanency,  is  again  more  or 
less  in  defiance  of  the  law"  of  supply  and  demand." 

The  second  advantage  the  servant  may  take  if  she 
is  dishonest  is  that  of  demanding  money  without 
giving  an  equivalent  in  service.  Some  servants  are 
paid  for  the  favor  of  their  company.  Such  are 
always  on  guard  against  any  unforeseen  demands 
which  employers  may  make  upon  them,  but  will  ex- 
pect a  full  week's  pay  for  less  than  a  week's  work. 
They  come  a  day  or  two  later  than  the  time  agreed 
upon,  keeping  the  mistress  in  suspense.  Another, 
while  under  the  obligation  of  a  promise  to  one  mis- 
tress, will  accept  a  situation  with  another  without 
notifying  the  one  whom  she  promised.  Now,  while 
the  servant  may  defer  going  to  work  for  a  week  or 
two  without  personal  discomfort,  the  housekeeper 
suffers  very  great  discomfort  in  consequence.  She 
may  be  overtaken  by  the  emergencies  incident  to  her 
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life  while  preparing  a  nieal.  Yet  the  meal  must 
at  all  events  be  prepared.  If  the  servant  comes 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  she  will  expect  to  get  her 
"  penny  ; ''  if  she  leaves  on  Friday  her  time  is  paid  for 
till  Monday. 

The  honsekeeper  is  thus  the  victim  of  robbery, 
and  herself,  unwittingly,  educates  her  help  in  dis- 
honesty. Were  she  firm  in  her  refusal  to  pay  none 
but  just  demands,  despite  the  threatened  stigma  of 
public  opinion,  claiming  with  conscious  self-re- 
spect the  privilege  of  doing  justice  to  herself  as  well 
as  to  her  servant,  less  of  this  tax  would  be  inflicted. 

The  list  of  advantao-es  taken  bv  servants  may  in- 
elude  unpaid  instruction  given  by  the  mistress. 
While  persons  employed  in  other  industrial  positions 
must  liave  a  thorough  training,  and  in  the  meantime 
be  self-supporting,  paying  for  the  same  by  a  term  of 
service,  the  raw  servant  comes  into  the  family  upon 
nearly  the  same  terms  as  the  skilled  one.  A  fair  re- 
turn to  the  housekeeper  is  simply  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Her  apprentice  is  under  no  great  disadvantage 
while  she  is  boarded  and  paid,  and  may  not  object  to 
a  long  term.  On  the  other  hand,  what  encourage- 
ment has  the  housewife  to  train  a  servant,  of  whose 
services  she  is  not  certain  for  the  next  twenty-four 
hours  ? 

We  will  suppose  that  the  new  servant  does  stay  six 
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months.  She  does  not  earn  her  wages,  but  is  kept, 
with  the  hope  that,  in  tlie  next  six  montlis  she  may, 
in  a  measure,  retrieve  herself.  Yain  dehision !  A 
"  strike  "  for  higher  wages,  accompanied  by  the  threat 
that  such  wages  will  be  paid  by  one  who  offei's  a  pre- 
mium on  her  own  training  is  the  only  reward  of  the 
long-suffering  mistress.  Mistresses  not  only  wrong 
each  other  iii  this  way,  but  perpetuate  this  unskilled 
class  of  servants. 

The  principle  of  self-preservation  and  self-mainte- 
nance is  as  vital  in  the  family  as  in  any  other  institu- 
tion, and  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  both  partners. 
A  third  advantage  of  the  modern  servant  is  that  a 
humane  householder  will  not  turn  a  homeless  girl  adrift 
when  sickness  overtakes  her,  although  she  is  tlie  only 
employer  who  thus  cares  for  the  wage-worker  when  not 
in  active  service.  But  if  girls  expect  favors  of  this  kind 
they  should  be  equally  humane,  and  not  desert  the  mis- 
tress dui-ing  periods  of  illness,  as  is  so  often  done. 

The  fourth  rather  doubtful  advantage  enjoyed  by 
the  modern  servant — doubtful,  since  in  its  reflex  influ- 
ence it  is  extremely  demoralizing — is  the  unauthorized 
use  and  willful  destruction  of  property.  The  modern 
system  may  not  impersonate  itself  in  red-handed  vio- 
lence, obstruct  the  highway,  and  with  loaded  pistol 
demand  money  or  blood.  It  only  applies  the  lancet 
and  slowly  bleeds  the  victim  to  death. 
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In  short,  thrift,  as  the  inherent  virtue  of  the  house- 
keeper, is  very  rarely  found,  even  in  a  good  servant. 
Ecououiic  measures  are  ti-eated  with  undisguised  con- 
tempt. It  is  aristocratic  to  throw  away  good  bread 
or  other  food  ;  people  see  that  we  can  afford  it.  ^No 
wonder  the  man  who  loses  his  wife  is  driven  to  des- 
perate measures.  His  family  is  disbanded  or  ''  raised  " 
by  the  second  wife. 

Yery  few  incomes  can  afford  the  heavy  drain  of 
household  service  without  vigilant  superintendence. 
Improvident  mistresses  have  sometimes  taken  the  lead, 
in  the  evil  of  extravagance,  and  thus  set  an  example 
readily  imitated  by  the  servant. 

The  economist  notes  the  fact  that  the  degraded 
poor  are  the  most  extravagant  of  house  servants.  It 
is  not  wholly  their  fault ;  but  it  unfits  them  for  do- 
mestic service  (where  they  might  learn  invaluable  les- 
sons), and  experienced  housekeepers  avoid  them. 

Mrs.  Sherwood  says,  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view^ "  Tlie  Americans  are  the  only  people  in  the 
world  who  pay  well  for  bad  cooking  and  detestable 
service,  grudgingly  given,  glad  in  most  instances  (if 
rural  housekeepers)  to  '  get  a  girl,'  no  matter  how  \m- 
efficient  and  disqualified  she  may  be,  for  the  work  of 
the  house.  She  must  be  fed,  clothed,  and  respected, 
and  her  wages  paid.  She  may  break  crockery  to  any 
extent,  often  to  that  of  thousands  of  dollars ;  she  may 
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throw  away  sugar  and  flonr  and  meat  and  potatoes  by 
bad  cookery ;  she  may  be  insolent  to  her  mistress, 
taking  her  own  time  for  going  out  day  or  evening ; 
and  she  may  badly  wasli  the  Hannels  and  scorch  the 
gentleman's  shirts;  the  mistress  must  put  up  with  it, 
else  the  precious  creature  will  leave  and  the  lady  must 
do  her  own  work. 

''  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  servants  should  be 
'changed'  so  frequently.  AYhat  some  one  said  of  a 
flirt,  that  she  changed  her  mind  toward  her  admirers 
as  often  as  Mrs.  Marcliaway  changed  her  servants,  will 
express  what  one  means.  Continuance  in  service  is 
the  only  thing  which  can  lead  to  that  faithful  perform- 
ance of  one's  duties  which  makes  the  old  servant  so 
respectable.  How  glad  one  is  to  see  a  familiar  and 
hospitable  door  opened  by  the  same  man  twice  or 
three  times!  Nowadays,  in  America,  the  old  family 
servant,  once  so  useful,  so  respected,  so  beloved,  is  a 
rara  avis. 

"  Servants  are  becoming  a  separate  community  ;  our 
enemies  rather  tlian  our  humble  friends ;  a  lava-bed 
beneath  our  feet,  full  of  danger  and  pitfalls  and  hid- 
den honeycombing.  They  have  little  in  common 
with  those  with  whom  they  live.  Were  it  not  for  the 
blessed  interposition  of  children  there  would  be  *no 
chord  of  attachment,  no  bond  of  union,  between,  the 
family  and  those  who  serve." 
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A  lady  who,  for  the  sake  of  home  associations, 
highly  prized  a  small  musical  instrument,  wheeled  it 
into  her  bedroom,  thinking  to  save  it  from  rough 
usage  while  tlie  parlor  was  being  swept  and  dusted  by 
the  servant.  Imagine  her  chagrin  when  she  found 
all  the  dusty  mats  in  a  lieap  upon  the  precious  instru- 
ment. As  tliere  was  a  door  from  the  parlor  to  a  veranda, 
where  all  dusting  was  done,  the  trick  was  wholly  in- 
excusable. It  was  either  extremely  careless  or  pur- 
posely done,  to  dispute  with  the  harassed  mistress  the 
little  authority  she  had.  At  best  the  dusty  rugs  upon 
the  rosewood  instrument  was  a  forcible  rebuke  to  her 
foolish  carefulness.  The  damage  to  the  instrument 
was  slight  when  measured  against  the  worry  of  mind 
and  bitterness  of  heart  which  this  uncalled-for  vandal- 
ism occasioned.  Even  had  it  been  totally  ruined  there 
would  have  been  no  redress  whatever. 

The  property  of  the  taxpayer  is  unprotected  against 
the  ravages  of  the  non-taxpayer.  While  the  mistress, 
as  a  householder,  can  be  held  to  a  severe  account 
c^hould  she  infringe  against  the  individual  rights  of 
the  servant,  the  latter  is  not  amenable  for  her  tres- 
passes against  the  mistress  in  the  shape  of  damages. 
Her  individual  rights  are  defined  or  respected  by  the 
moral  rectitude  of  the  servant  only. 

"When  housekeepers  consider  that  willful  and  mali- 
cious, or  even  careless  destruction  of  property  in  the 
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kitchen  is  not  a  misdemeanor,  that  no  redress  can  be 
obtained  by  law,  that  nothing  but  actual  and  proven 
theft  is  criminal,  then  will  thej  understand  their  un- 
protected position. 

Why  so  unprotected  ?  Does  the  housekeeper  un- 
derstand that  she  is  not  recognized  as  a  distinct  indus- 
trial factor  in  the  productive  commonwealth  ?  She  is 
protected  and  supported  by  her  husband.  Her  indi- 
vidual wrongs  cannot  find  redress  bj  law,  because  in 
law  she  has  no  existence.  She  is  entirely  ignored  as 
a  breadwinner  in  anyway  whatever ;  she  is  repre- 
sented by  her  husband  only.  Let  her  present  her 
difficulties  to  him ;  in  most  cases  he  will  coolly  turn 
Lis  back  upon  her;  the  subject  is  too  trivial  for  his 
attention. 

^' Why  don't  women  do  like  men?"  Industry,  as 
pursued  by  men,  is  organized,  classified,  chartered, 
and  thus  protected  by  legal  authority.  Privileges, 
duties,  and  restrictions  are  clearly  defined,  and  devia- 
tions therefrom  amenable  to  the  st2*ong  element  of 
force,  as  represented  by  law  and  backed  by  united 
capital.  Then  as  the  successful  jDursuit  of  an  indus- 
trial enterprise  demands  certain  conditions  to  provide 
for  the  best  development  of  that  industry,  all  con- 
nected therewith  must  be  interested  and  authorized 
to  secure  such  conditions. 

Now,  suppose  that  a  company  of  stone  masons  sends 
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a  delegation  of  barbers  to  Congress  to  represent 
their  interests  and  to  secure  arbitration  between  them 
and  their  employers,  in  order  to  adjust  existing  diiS- 
culties.  One  sees  at  a  glance  .the  absurdity  of  the 
situation.  AYhat  does  a  barber  know  about  the  bus- 
iness of  masons?  How  can  a  husband  represent  a 
housekeeper?  He  does  not  feel  her  difficulties,  nor 
is  he  materially  hurt  by  her  distresses. 

A  famous  lecturer  and  preacher  once  expressed 
himself  in  this  wise  :  ''  Were  all  the  servants  in  the 
house  to  strike  and  leave  at  nine  in  the  morning  a 
woman  should  still  be  able  to  place  a  good  dinner 
upon  the  table.  That's  what  I  call  a  lady."  But 
suppose  that  all  of  his  notes  were  burned  at  nine 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning. 

If  the  husband  is  never  personally  to  suffer  from 
the  insubordination  or  incapacity  of  servants  there  is 
no  need  of  his  interference,  the  more  so  if  a  purely 
selfish  policy  is  to  be  commended.  His  wife  should 
at  an  hour's  warning  buckle  on  the  harness  and  in 
her  own  person  rephice  the  work  of  the  unprofitable 
servant. 

It  is  a  rather  singular  fact  that  an  industry  which 
holds  by  lifelong  tenure  one  half  of  the  human  fam- 
ily is  not  counted  among  the  leading  industries 
of    the    world.       These,    as   given    in    the    primary 

creography,  are  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures, 
12 
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mininii:,  and  navigiition.  E'ow,  if  all  tliese  were  at  a 
standstill  for  twenty-four  hours  the  world,  if  otherwise 
in  normal  condition,  might  not  suffer.  But  imagine 
a  cessation  of  industry  among  the  "supported  class" 
for  a  single  day.  IN^o  meals  prepared,  infants  uncared 
for,  the  sick  neglected,  the  cottage  windows  dark,  the 
hearth  nnswept ;  what  a  dismal  twenty-four  hours ! 
"What  delightfully  absurd  egotists  you  men  are  !  If 
distinct  Jeminino  industries  exist  and  are  so  strenu- 
ously commended,  why  not  name  them?  Does  the 
full-grown  miner  get  less  attention  than  the  full- 
grown  potato  ?  Then  why  not  name  housework 
among  the  productive  industries  of  the  world,  and 
give  the  child  to  understand  his  mother's  part  in  his 
well-being  ?  Why  ?  It  is  not  represented  in  com- 
mercial value.     "  Aye,  there's  the  rub  !  " 

It  is  true  that  the  servant  is  also  unprotected,  but 
yet  she  has  the  privilege  of  choosing  her  occupation  ; 
a  liberty  denied  the  mistress.  Again,  where  ten  girls 
want  one  situation  the  chances  are  against  the  girls, 
but  when  ten  places  open  to  one  girl  she  has  a  decided 
advantage. 

A  servant  may  have  a  home  in  which  to  find  tem- 
porary shelter  when  she  chooses  to  abandon  her 
work.  Her  reputation  as  a  steady  servant  may  suffer 
when  for  some  trifling  cause  she  leaves  her  place ; 
otherwise  she  does  not  suffer.     She  is  the  temporary 
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adjunct  of  tlie  kitchen ;  her  mistress  is  the  fixture. 
She,  perhaps,  has  no  home.  To  turn  her  back  upon 
the  kitchen  means  disloyalty  to  her  husband  and 
cliildren.  So  that  with  tlie  clutch  of  physical  neces- 
sity continually  at  her  throat  it  is  no  ^yonder  that  the 
lady  of  the  house  submits  to  tyrannies  which  her 
brother  would  resist  promptly  by  force  of  fist.  Un- 
der many  conditions  a  housekeeper  cannot  keep  her 
girl  and  retain  her  self-respect.  She  has  at  times 
abandoned  the  field,  deeming  the  effort  a  hopeless 
struggle.  In  consequence,  many  families  whosesense 
of  propriety  would  be  outraged  by  taking  a  well- 
prepared  meal  in  a  first-class  boarding  house,  board 
with  the  seryant  and  pay  a  high  price  for  tlie  priy- 
ilege. 

A  gentleman  in  whose  family  the  adyent  of  a  new 
member  necessitated  the  presence  of  the  "hired  girl  " 
in  her  boldest  aspect  described  the  situation  thus : 
"  That  girl  treated  us  exactly  as  if  she  was  the  super- 
intendent of  a  penitentiary  and  we  the  conyicts  !  " 

This  state  of  affairs  does  not  augur  well  for  the 
pleasant  or  successful  continuance  of  family  life. 
The  yellow  flag  hangs  from  the  mast  when  a  family 
"must  haye  a  girl."  It  is  distress  with  them  and 
distress  without  them.  This  domestic  problem,  al- 
though affecting  both  parties,  seems  from  the  house- 
keeper's standpoint  a  hopeless  difficulty  ;  she  cannot 
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find  a  satisfactory  solution.  Slie,  as  an  employer, 
takes  the  servant  into  the  inner  circle  of  the  family 
life.  Their  relations  may  be  cordial  and  pleasant, 
the  maid  possiblj^  the  ally  and  companion  of  the  mis- 
tress; or  they  may  live  together  on  sufferance  simpl}^, 
their  mutual  needs  being  their  only  tie.  With  proper 
regard  for  each  other's  well-being  the  wheels  of  the 
domestic  machinery  may  run  smoothly.  However, 
as  these  conditions  are  not  clearh^  defined,  maid  or 
mistress  invades  the  domain  of  the  other's  individual 
rights,  and  instantly,  either  by  silent  antagonism  or 
stormy  words,  war  is  declared.  The  maid  as  a  free 
agent,  against  the  mistress  as  a  fixture — rightly  or 
wrongly — is  victor.  Nor  does  the  defeated  housewife 
find  an  ally  in  her  family  ;  an  indifferent  neutrality  at 
best,  if  not  an  increased  hostility,  is  here  exhiljited. 

Why  does  the  housew^ife  find  so  little  sympathy  in 
her  conflict  with  Biddy  ?  Is  her  husband  disloyal  to 
his  spouse  ?  l^ot  at  all.  She  is  at  fault  in  that  she 
has  failed  to  furnish  the  domestic  comforts  incumbent 
on  her  position  as  housekeeper  and  cook  ;  for  this 
reason  the  help  must  be  conciliated  at  any  cost. 

Another  feature  of  this  problem,  affecting  both 
mistress  and  maid,  but  far  more  seriously  the  former, 
is  the  uncertainty  and  imrelial)ility  of  household  serv- 
ice. The  housewife  looks  with  dismay  upon  an  in- 
ci-ease  in  her  family  in  any  form.     The  family  may 
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diminisli  without  leave  from  the  help,  but  the  increase 
is  not  always  approved  by  the  powers  that  be.  The 
wife,  as  mother,  is  not  excused  from  the  heavy  tasks 
of  the  household.  She  carries  heavy  burdens  which 
society  does  not  lift  a  finger  to  remove.  There  are 
some  noble  exceptions.  Many  girls,  from  a  noble  and 
humane  impulse,  make  it  a  point  of  honor  not  to  desert 
the  mistress  in  her  extremity.  Many  for  the  time  as- 
sume doubfeduty,  as  housekeeper  and  nurse  ;  they  work 
daring  the  day  and  lose  their  rest  at  night.  A  better 
than  a  financial  reward  awaits  these  noble  women  ;  ex- 
cept for  these  the  family,  as  a  unit,  conld  not  long  exist. 
Another  and  more  serious  phase  of  this  problem  is 
the  undisguised  but  distinctly  American  habit  of  liv- 
ing beyond  one's  income,  thinking  to  exalt  our  social 
status  by  aping  the  customs  of  the  rich.  Consequently 
the  income  of  two  thousand  dollars  must  be  manipu- 
lated to  represent  ten  times  that  amount,  the  table 
as  many  courses,  the  service  as  elaborate.  The  defi- 
ciency of  means  is  made  up  by  the  overwork  of  both 
mistress  and  servant,  and  the  two  drudges  rival  the 
pi'incely  income  and  the  perfect  service  of  the  Euro- 
pean nobility.  If  we  believe  in  republican  institu- 
tions let  us  live  in  accordance  with  them,  and  not  ape 
the  fashions  of  monarchies !  The  maid,  not  having 
the  family  pride  at  stake,  finds  these  exactions  irksome 
and  rebels  against  them. 
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The  servant  girl  is  now,  including  lodging  and 
board,  as  well,  if  not  better  paid,  than  many  workers 
in  other  lines.  Her  wages  conipare  favorably  with 
tliose  of  teachers  and  exceed  those  of  clerks.  In 
fact,  by  actual  count  a  professor  in  a  western  college 
and  his  wife  found,  after  a  year  of  hard  work,  that 
no  one  had  made  a  surplus  above  expenses  excepting 
the  servant  girL  She  was  the  only  capitalist  in  the 
firm,  and  should  be  duly  persecuted.  Financially  she 
stood  on  top  ;  her  responsibilities  were  light  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  her  master  and  mistress,  and  her 
hours  of  work  were  probably  shorter. 

The  item  of  expense  cannot  be  based  upon  wages 
simply.  Work  should  be  well  paid.  Such  a  state- 
ment is  easily  made,  but  from  the  rule  of  ethics  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  as  the  two  parties  in  question  may 
hold  different  views  reo^ardinoj  the  value  of  service 
rendered.  The  relative  need  of  both  parties  may  serve 
as  a  basis  of  financial  rewards  ;  but  this  is  an  arbitrary 
and  not  a  strictly  just  rule.  Neither  does  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  offer  a  just  basis,  as  stated  above. 
To  the  wife  of  the  day  laborer  with  ordinary  wages 
this  is  a  serious  problem.  She,  with  her  numerous 
family,  is  in  tlfb  greatest  need  of  help.  The  demand, 
as  her  dismal  surroundings  and  uncared-for  children 
attest,  is  imperative ;  the  supply  impossible  of  attain- 
ment. 
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By  what  measures  will  society  relieve  her  ?  Or 
will  the  children  of  this  housed-iip  and  overworked 
woman  be  endowed  with  moral  and  physical  vigor? 
It  may  not  be  just  to  i-educe  the  wages  of  the  servant 
girl,  now  a  luxury  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
workingman,  and  soon  to  be  employed  only  by  the 
wealthy,  so-called,  upper  classes ;  yet  it  is  unquestion- 
ably necessary  to  replace  her  services  by  some  better 
and  at  the  same  time  cheaper  method.  The  weekly 
pay,  moreover,  is  a  fixture,  and  by  rigid  economy  the 
housewife  manages  somehow  to  make  it  reach;  but 
one  of  the  most  grievous  and  unjustifiable  features  of 
the  servant  system  is  their  mismanagement  of  the 
larder,  which  under  their  rule  is  soon  depleted.  The 
guilty  waste  of  groceries  and  coal,  the  weai*  and  tear 
of  utensils  by  careless  handling,  in  short,  the  uncalled- 
for  extravagance  saps  the  resources  of  the  householder 
and  menaces  the  continuance  of  the  family.  This  is 
the  bone  of  contention  between  servant  and  mistress  ; 
even  the  wealthy  housewife  discovers  with  dismay 
the  havoc  some  careless  maid  has  occasioned  in  her 
silverware  or  fine  linen. 

A  girl  should  be  made  to  feel  some  sort  of  obliga- 
tion regarding  the  destruction  of  property.  If  her 
moral  sense  is  too  obtuse  to  be  reached  then  a  pecun- 
iary consideration  is  all  that  is  left  for  the  mistress  to 
resort   to.     In  many  families  nothing  but  the  most 
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rigid  economy  on  the  part  of  the  mistress  makes  it 
possible  for  her  to  keep  lielp.  On  the  street  the  mis- 
tress is  conspicuous  for  her  phiin  dress.  In  the  house 
she  is  continually  harassed  by  seemingly  small  and 
petty  savings  which  the  extravagance  of  the  servant 
compels  her  to  make.  Even  with  a  good  and  careful 
servant  the  system  is  very  expensive.  Housekeepers 
who  are  careful  accountants  iind  that  the  family  ex- 
penses increase  about  one  third  when  a  servant  is 
kept,  and  this  does  not  include  her  wages.  The  mis- 
taken idea  that  the  servant  must  be  the  equal  of  the 
mistress,  and  as  such  have  unlimited  access  to  all  the 
family  stores,  has  led  to  this  result,  and  the  house- 
keeper i-eaps  the  harvest  of  her  own  sowing. 

The  servant  is  at  all  times  entitled  to  humane  and 
considerate  treatment  from  her  employers,  but  she  is 
not  freed  from  obligation  toward  them.  In  a  measure 
she  must  be  trusted  and  allowed  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  material  from  which  to  concoct  a  palatable  meal. 
But  when  that  liberty  results  in  the  doubling  of  family 
expenses,  when  enormous  bills  are  set  off  by  meager 
meals,  the  quantity  of  which  is  supposed  to  make  up 
for  quality,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  householder 
to  protect  lierself.  How  does  she  do  it?  Must  she 
dismiss  one  cook  only  to  repeat  her  experience,  or  can 
she  do  double  duty,  and  thus  replace  one  waste  by 
another?     The  French  or  German  housekeeper  has 
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no  such  theories.  She  always  retains  control  of  her 
stores,  and  when  necessary  protects  them  by  lock  and 
key. 

From  the  servant's  point  of  view  the  hardships  of 
lionseliold  service  are  also  peculiar  and  inherent  to 
tliis  class  of  work.  She  misses  the  freedom  and 
family  intercourse  of  hoTuelife.  Home,  be  it  ever  so 
humble,  is  still  home ;  and  this  to  a  great  extent  the 
servant  must  forego  when  she  enters  the  domicile  of 
another.  For  this  reason  more  than  any  other  the 
working  woman  prefers  the  store  and  factory  ;  there 
is  at  least  companionsliip  upon  terms  of  social  equal- 
ity. The  privilege  of  sleeping  beneath  your  parent's 
roof  and  of  sharincr  the  familv  breakfast  is  InVhlv 
prized  by  many  young  girls,  who  do  not  readily  cut 
loose  from  home  ties.  Her  OMm  family  can  lodge  and 
board  lier  cheaper  than  her  employer.  She  demands 
less  from  them. 

In  some  very  old  civilizations,  India,  for  instance, 
servants  provide  their  own  lodging  and  board  ;  their 
family  is  independent.  AYhether  this  would  be  an 
improvement  upon  our  system  is  not  easy  to  de- 
cide. 

Emily  Faitlifull  describes  domestic  service  in  Eng- 
land thus  :  "  The  '  I'm-as-good-as-you '  sort  of  spirit 
is  by  no  means  the  characteristic  of  the  well-trained 
English  servant ;  her  own  self-respect  teaches  her  to 
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accord  the  deference  due  to  those  she  serves,  and  slie 
takes  a  pride  in  the  dainty  cap  and  spotless  wliite  apron 
which  are  regarded  in  America  as  '  badges  of  slavery  ; ' 
for  they  distinguish  her  from  the  type  of  servants 
employed  in  inferior  houses,  where  sucli  adornments 
are  unknown  and  are  regarded  by  mistresses  as  use- 
less 'luxuries.' 

"  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  ordinary 
*  slavey'  and  the  well-disciplined  servant,  both  as  re- 
gards personality  and  treatment.  The  general  servant 
may  perhaps  have  a  'good  time'  of  it  in  the  trades- 
man's household,  where  she  is  literally  treated  as  one 
of  the  family,  and  fancies  her  equality  established  by 
the  fact  that  she  addresses  all  the  child i-en  by  their 
Christian  names,  takes  her  place  with  the  family  at 
meals,  and  spends  her  Sunday  'in '  at  ease  in  the  one 
sitting  room  in  the  establishment  in  familiar  inter- 
course with  her  employers.  But  the  lodging-house 
'  slavey'  has  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot  from  one 
wreck's  end  to  the  other. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  made  on  my 
mind  by  an  incident  which  occurred  to  me  when  I  had 
rooms  in  a  lodging  house  in  one  of  the  most  fashion- 
able parts  of  London  wdiile  the  house  I  had  bought 
was  being  decorated  for  me.  I  went  to  my  bedroom 
after  being  at  the  Urst  performance  of  a  play  at  the 
Lyceum,  at  which  Mr.  Irving  had  been  required   to 
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make  a  speech,  and  coming  home  very  late  and  tired 
hastily  retired  to  rest  by  the  dim  light  of  a  melancholy 
candle.  Wliile  nndressing  I  was  startled  by  a  sound 
which  warned  me  that  some  one  was  in  my  room.  On 
looking  round  I  saw  what  at  first  seemed  to  me  a 
bundle  of  clothes  hanging  over  a  chair ;  it  turned  out 
to  be  the  poor  'slavey'  who,  worn  out  with  the 
day's  fatigues,  while  putting  the  finishing  touches 
to  my  bedroom  had  sat  down  and  fallen  asleep  in  the 
armchair.  She  naust  liave  been  there  for  at  least  two 
hours.  Up  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  seldom  able 
to  go  to  bed  in  her  miserable  attic  till  after  midnight, 
and  only  half  fed,  this  unfortunate  girl  may  be  regarded 
as  a  type  of  a  class  of  servants  in  England  who  are 
really  much  to  be  pitied.'' 

The  stigma  of  society  npon  kitchen  work  and  its 
representative,  the  "hired  girl,"  has  done  much  to 
crowd  the  needy  but  self-respecting  woman  into  other 
avenues  of  work.  The  servant  girl  is  what  society 
has  made  her.  Our  free  American  institutions  and 
doctrines  have  taught  us  to  resent  caste  or  class  divi- 
sions in  work  as  nny  where  else.  Factories  and  other 
cooperative  systems  offer  their  employees  social  ad- 
vantages which  the  housekeeper,  singl\^  and  alone, 
cannot  give.  She  must  pay  so  enormously  for  the 
raw  material  in  her  service  that  advancement  isout  of 
the  question  with  her.     The  advanced  worker  even  in 
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domestic  arts  is  out  of  her  reach,  and  for  that  reason 
is  claimed  by  or-L^anized  industry. 

We  cannot  drag  the  progressive,  intelHgent  woman 
of  to-daj  down  to  the  kitchen  of  yesterday ;  but  we 
may  elevate  domestic  sersnce  to  the  standard  of  other 
occupations.  To  do  this  will  require  some  very  radi- 
cal changes. 

One  feature  of  domestic  service,  affecting  both  mis- 
tress and  servant,  is  that  tlie  marriage  of  the  latter 
severs  henceforth  tlie  industrial  relations  of  the  two. 
In  this  respect  the  mistress  is  under  greater  disadvan- 
tages than  her  husband,  who  may  employ  the  same 
worker  for  many  years,  irrespective  of  his  marriage. 
It  also  aifects  the  worker,  more  or  less,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  her  service.  It  is  not  to  her  a  life  work  with 
possible  financial  opportunities  and  business  advance- 
ments. She  enters  the  higlily  respected  class  of  ma- 
trons who  ''  do  their  own  w^ork  "  and,  as  a  wife,  shares 
the  prestige  of  her  liusband's  position. 

Proper  training  schools  should  be  establislied  and 
encouraged  by  the  united  action  of  liousekeepers,  and 
a  premium  offered  for  skillful  work.  The  want  of 
training  is  the  main  factor  wliich  ma*kes  liousehold 
service  a  failure. 

One  other  feature  of  housework  very  grievous  to 
both  servant  and  mistress  is  that  housework  is  not  an 
exact  science;  eacli  family  lias  some  individual  tastes 
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and  whims  which  nmst  be  catered  to.  Where  the 
servant  is  apt  and  obh'ging  and  instructions  jDroperlj 
given  this  difficulty  is  in  time  mastered.  But  the 
unsettled  and  ever  changing  aspect  of  household  serv- 
ice makes  this  a  severe  trial  of  patience  to  both  par- 
ties ;  both  are  martyrs  to  an  imperfect  industrial  sys- 
tem, and  neither  deserves  the  blame  accorded  them. 
The  limits  of  work  are  not  clearly  defined.  The  mis- 
tress, herself  inexperienced,  may  exact  overwork  and 
unreasonably  long  hours.  The  servant,  too,  takes  un- 
due advantage  of  her  employer  in  idling  away  paid 
time.  Of  domestic  service  in  London  a  writer  in  a 
late  number  of  the  Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  says  : 
^'  Domestic  service  is  more  of  a  life  service  there  than 
in  America.  The  daughters  of  laboring  men  drift 
into  it  as  their  natural  sphere  ;  and  unless  some  police- 
man or  one  of  her  majesty's  red-coated  soldier  boys 
runs  off  with  them  they  are  likely  to  stay  in  service, 
and  frequently  in  the  same  house,  until  old  age  forces 
them  to  superannuate.  There  is  little  chance  for 
them  elsewhere,  and  they  knov\^  it.  Hence,  from  the 
good  housewife's  standpoint,  domestic  service  over 
there  is  more  settled  and  satisfactory  than  with 
us.  But  it  can  hardly  be  very  satisfactory  to  the 
maids  themselves,  looked  at  from  a  financial  point  of 
view. 

"  The  wages  of  this  class  are  reckoned  by  the  year 
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and  are  paid  monthly.  This  is  good  for  tliose  who 
have  to  pay  out  the  money,  but  hard  for  those  who 
liave  to  work  for  it.  An  ordinary  cook  in  London 
gets  seventy-five  dollars  a  year  ;  housemaids  about  the 
same,  though  of  course  in  both  cases  there  are  some 
w^ho  receive  less.  A  general  house  servant  in  a  family 
unable  to  afford  the  luxury  of  more  than  one  girl  will 
range  from  sixty  dollars  to  eighty-five  dollars  a  year." 

For  the  protection  of  the  American  housekeeper  as 
an  employer  a  correspondent  of  the  Cleveland  Leader 
j)roposes  a  strike.  Thnt  she,  personally,  is  not  com- 
fortable under  the  present  domestic  system  may  bo 
inferred  from  the  following: 

"Wanted!  A  new  strike!  What!  in  these  heated 
times?  Yes,  and  at  all  times,  hot  or  cool.  When 
men's  minds  are  calm  and  judicial,  and  when  they  are 
aroused  and  made  angry  by  real  or  fancied  wrongs. 
It  is  neither  a  mill  nor  a  miner's  strike  that  is  really 
needed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  will  soon  be 
wisely  settled  and  a  just  mean  arrived  at  between  the 
greed  and  exactions  and  rights  of  the  employer,  and 
the  greed  and  native  indolence,  as  well  as  the  well- 
being  of  the  employed. 

"  But  a  housekeeper's  strike  fur  the  regulation  of 
domestic  service  is  a  crying  need.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  other  employment  or  trade  which  is  not  to 
some  extent  organized  and  under  some  general  regu- 
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lations  between  employer  and  employed  except  do- 
mestic service.  This,  alone,  has  remained  untouched 
by  the  organizing  and  improving  spirit  of  onr  times, 
though  sufficiently  invaded  by  the  restlessness  of  that 
same  spirit.  No  employment  is  in  a  more  unsatisfac- 
tory condition,  in  none  are  complaints  and  dissatisfac- 
tion so  constant,  nor  in  any  other  is  there  so  great  a 
degree  of  uncertainty.  One  could  write  yards  of  col- 
umns upon  the  subject  which  would  attract  no  atten- 
tion at  all,  as  all  would  say,  '  0,  tliat's  an  old  story  ! ' 
Kor  does  anything  need  to  be  written  upon  the  woes 
of  housekeeping ;  they  are  realized  in  every  home. 
Being  both  maid  and  mistress  half  the  time  wears  out 
the  mistress,  and  the  cook's  '  out  of  humor '  checks  her 
hospitalities. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  domestics  no  longer  desire 
to  be  members  of  the  family,  though  under  the  shelter 
of  the  same  roof,  but  clamor  for  fixed  afternoons  and 
all  their  evenings,  and  do  not  expect  to  yield  any  part 
of  their  unemployed  time  to  the  interests  or  necessi- 
ties of  the  family,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  way  to  consider 
those  interests  at  all  when  they  conflict  with  their  own 
wishes. 

"  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  most  radical  change  has 
taken  place.  That  feature  of  feudalism,  comfortable 
and  honorable  alike  to  the  heads  of  the  household  and 
to  their  dependents,  who  gave  all  the  time  and  life- 
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long  service  of  tlie  domestic  in  return  for  being  an 
integral  part  of  the  family,  cared  for  in  sickness  and 
liealtli  and  in  old  age,  that  with  its  accompanying  loy- 
alty has  passed  away  forever. 

"  Nor  is  the  new"  order  yet  established.  The  conse- 
quence is  there  is  a  wide  gap  of  undefined  needs  of 
the  household  which  domestics  regard  as  useless  exac- 
tions, as  their  idea  is  not  to  do  all  that  can  be  wanted, 
but  to  give  so  much  service  for  such  wages,  as  in  a 
store  or  office.  Probably  our  domestic  service  will 
have  to  be  rearranged  upon  this  basis,  and  the  wages 
paid  adjusted  to  this  standard,  which  they  are  not 
now,  but  are  intended  to  cover  the  earlier  idea  of  the 
employment  of  all  the  time,  which  is  something  no 
mistress  of  a  household  now  gets  from  any  domestic. 

"  Organization  and  conference  are  the  remedies  now 
applied  to  all  unsettled  industrial  conditions.  Prob- 
ably this  undefined  borderland  in  domestic  service  wnll 
never  be  redeemed  from  guerilla  warfare  until  the 
housekeepers  combine,  and  by  conference  and  by  dis- 
cussion place  it  all  under  well-defined  principles  and 
rules  of  action.  Housekeepers  must  strike.  Perhaps 
the  most  available  medium  of  action  for  this  much- 
suffering  class  of  our  communities  will  be  found  to  be 
through  the  many  clubs  by  which  the  women  of  the 
country  are  now  represented.  The  united  action  of 
these  clubs  could  be  carried  into  effect.     In  their  dis- 
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cussions  hours  of  service  and  comparative  rates  of 
vi^ao:es  for  different  kinds  of  service  could  be  decided 
upon,  and  an  agreement  among  themselves  could  be 
reached  as  to  the  length  of  an  engagement — whether 
it  should  be  by  the  week  or  mouth  or  year — which 
would  at  once  relieve  the  problem  of  its  present  most 
trying  feature,  the  uncertainty  of  any,  even  the  best, 
arrangement  that  can  be  made. 

^'  Men  have  been  slow  to  see  any  particular  use  in 
women's  clubs ;  but  if  those  clubs  would  apply  their 
united  action  and  energy  to  the  solution  of  the  house- 
hold ditficulties  every  man  would  be  willing,  now 
and  then,  to  hold  the  baby  while  his  wife  attended 
their  sessions.  Pie  might  even  stay  in  from  his  own 
club  once  or  twice  to  let  lier  go  to  hers,  if  he  were 
upheld  in  this  act  of  heroic  self-sacrifice  (which,  how- 
ever, he  expects  of  her  at  all  times)  by  the  consoling 
expectation  of  finding,  some  bright  morning,  that  she 
has  wrought  out  the  solution  of  this  domestic  problem 

and  signed  it  Q.  E.  D." 
13 
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THEME   TWELFTH. 
COOPERATIVK    HOUSEKEEPING. 

BY  induction  several  distinct  charges  are  made 
against  the  prevailing  system  of  liousework : 

First.  It  fastens  itself  upon  individuals  on  account  of 
sex  and  condition  of  life,  as  upon  woman  in  marriage, 
without  her  consent,  and  regardless  of  her  ability  or 
fitness,  in  wliich  sense  it  deserves  the  name  of  slavery. 

Second.  It  is  done  without  a  fixed  financial  reward, 
and  therefore  withont  a  limit.  It  also  makes  the  wife 
dependent  upon  her  husband  for  her  support,  and  is 
thus  conducive  to  immorality  in  marriage. 

Third.  It  interferes  disastrously  and  fatally  with 
the  distinct  and  imperative  duties  of  motherhood  by 
the  overworking  and  housing  up  of  women. 

Fom^th.  By  keeping  the  thouglit  of  the  race  builder 
continually  upon  the  physical  needs  of  the  race  she 
becomes  identified  with  those  needs,  and  as  a  house- 
hold commodity  is  separated  from  the  higher  thought 
and  aspirations  of  the  outside  world. 

Fifth.  Hired  help,  as  already  stated,  is  very  expen- 
sive, in  many  cases  unskilled,  unsatisfactory,  and 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  demand. 
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We  have  now  nailed  our  theses  against  the  kitchen 
door.  The  die  is  cast.  We  cross  the  Rubicon  and 
enter  the  vales  of  Utopia.  There  the  roseate  tints  of 
prophetic  theories  rival  the  glimmer  of  Akddin's 
Limp,  and  the  adventures  of  Ali  Baha  are  tame  when 
compared  with  the  absurd  pretensions  of  a  kitchen  on 
wheels  and  soup  on  tap. 

To  the  prejudiced  mind  a  scheme  for  delivering, 
already  cooked,  at  the  doors  of  consumers,  that  which 
is  now  distributed  as  raw  niateriid  to  individual  kitch- 
ens, or  of  having  meals  served  within  easy  reach  of 
families,  is  absurd,  impractical,  impossible,  and  there- 
fore unworthy  of  attention.  Those  who  advocate  a 
system  of  cooperation  in  housekeeping  are  called  free 
lovers  and  the  like.  Then,  too,  it  never  has  been 
done  since  the  time  of  Adam ;  consequently  it  never 
will  be  done. 

Why  not  let  "well  enough"  alone  and  be  content 
with  the  good  old  methods  of  our  grandmothers  ? 
They  cooked  in  the  open  fireplace,  and  now  women 
have  stoves,  and  are  not  satisfied.  Our  grandfathers, 
too,  traveled  in  the  lumbering  stagecoach ;  we  travel 
by  steam,  and  still  are  not  satisfied.  "  It  is  not  for  the 
world  to  settle  down  in  the  stagnant  acceptance  of 
things  now  done,  of  truth  now  known,  of  power  now 
realized ;  but  there  must  be  an  unceasing  stir  and 
onward  movement."     The  "  Chicao^o  Limited  "  or  the 
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"IS'ew  York  Express"  no  longer  meets  the  require- 
ments of  tlie  rushing  traveler.  He  demands  a  "  Ghost 
Train,"  even  though  its  maddening  speed  cut  the 
tliread  of  two  or  three  lives  to  save  its  occupant  an 
hour  of  time. 

The  idea  of  cooperative  liousekeeping  has  been 
misleading,  because  it  has  been  supposed  to  necessi- 
tate a  commune  of  households.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  tlie  distinctive  feature  of  the  family  life  as  a  unit 
would  be  destroyed.  That  families  could  not  be  reared 
under  the  parental  rooftree;  in  short,  the  apostasy 
from  the  kitchen  is  so  appalling  that  any  change  of 
the  established  regime  should  be  resented  by  all  good 
women  who,  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  should  be 
willing  to  immolate  themselves. 

For  the  period  of  a  hundred  years  a  Russian  soldier 
guarded  a  spot  within  a  short  distance  of  the  imperial 
palace.  Day  and  night,  in  sleet  and  snow,  sunnner's 
heat  and  winter's  storm,  the  figure  of  the  solitary 
patrol  was  seen  pacing  back  and  forth.  To  question 
the  wisdom,  or  to  inquire  the  reason  of  this  service 
did  not  occur  to  him,  or  was  at  most  an  unspoken 
thouo-lit.     Obedience  to  the  order  was  all  that  was 

o 

required  of  him,  and  this  as  a  soldier  he  gave  without 
question. 

One  man  died  in  this  service  and  was  replaced  by 
another.     Finally,  when  some  one  in  authority   in- 
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quired  into  the  origin  of  this  custom,  it  was  learned 
that  during  the  reign  of  Catherine  the  Great  a  rose- 
bush had  been  planted  in  that  spot  and  was,  by  im- 
perial command,  protected  by  a  soldier  on  guard. 
That  this  patrol  was  continued  for  years  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  rosebush  is  a  convincing  proof  to 
what  extent  obedience  to  former  usages  is  demanded 
and  given  in  the  land  of  tlie  autocrat. 

The  housekeeper  mai'ches  from  pantry  to  cellar, 
from  table  to  stove  in  much  the  same  fashion.  She 
guards  a  rosebush  long  dead  and  buried.  Let  those 
in  authority  inquire  into  the  origin  and  reason  of  this 
continued  march,  and  the  custom  is  doomed,  the  patrol 
released  from  duty. 

Housework  is  an  unorganized  industry ;  it  is  thus 
on  tlie  same  basis  with  other  industries  which  have 
passed  through  the  same  course  of  development. 
They  were  carried  on  in  the  best  manner  known  at 
the  time,  and  were  deemed  satisfactory.  The  farmer 
of  to-day  may  deny  the  lazy  women  of  his  household 
a  clothes-wringer  and  many  other  contrivances  to 
lessen  household  labor ;  but  he  does  not  stint  himself 
in  the  use  of  machinery  to  facilitate  his  field  work. 
Plowing,  sowing,  and  reaping  are  productive  indus- 
tries, and  in  results  represent  a  commercial  value.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  wise  measure  to  pro^nde  all  imple- 
ments by  the  use  of  which  the  processes  of  produc- 
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tion,  harvesting,  and  bringing  to  market  are  facili- 
tated. 

Witli  his  wife  the  case  is  different.  She,  by  virtue 
of  position,  as  now  defined,  should — and  generally 
does — convert  into  cooked  food  as  much  of  the  raw 
material  grown  upon  the  farm  as  is  required  for  fam- 
ily use.  She  does  this  by  unpaid  work,  depending 
simply  upon  the  innate  sense  of  justice  in  her  husband 
to  determine  wdiat  her  share  of  their  combined  earn- 
ino^s  shall  be.  She  is  bv  virtue  of  this  arrano^ement  a 
consumer,  he  a  producer.  It  is  true  that  neither 
party  is  necessarily  a  capitalist,  since  the  expense  of 
living  may  consume  the  profits.  But  the  relation  of 
the  consumer  is  still  at  a  discount  as  compared  with 
the  producer,  and  placed  in  abeyance. 

Let  us  inquire  into  the  absti-act  truth  of  this  matter 
and  discover  the  whereabouts  of  the  rosebush  in  this 
case.  Massachusetts  bakers  have  demonstrated  that 
it  costs  more  to  bake  a  barrel  of  flour  into  bread  than 
to  pay  for  the  flour,  inchiding  transportation  from 
Iowa.  This  proves  conclusively  that  the  farmer's 
w^ife,  as  a  baker,  is  also  a  producer  of  wealth.  The 
same  law  determines  the  value  of  corn,  potatoes,  and 
other  vegetables  grown  upon  the  farm.  Then  the 
bakers  loaf  is  sold,  not  served,  that  again  more  than 
doubling  the  original  cost. 

The  same  calculation  holds  good  in  all  food  prod- 
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nets  cooked  and  served  on  the  family  table,  the 
labor  connected  therewith  far  exceeding  the  cost  of 
producing  the  raw  material.  The  cost  of  producing 
a  bushel  of  corn  or  potatoes  as  against  the  cost  in 
labor  of  cooking  and  serving  them,  by  correct  mathe- 
matical estimate,  would  no  doubt  give  a  ratio  decidedly 
in  favor  of  tlie  farmer's  wife.  The  continual  and 
ever  recurring  needs  of  her  family  tax  the  w^fe  more 
heavily  than  they  do  her  husband,  and  were  her  labor 
in  this  direction  justly  estimated  she  would  no  longer 
be  a  pauper  in  her  husband's  liouse. 

There  may  be  quite  a  surplus  of  produce  which 
brings  a  market  value,  but  this  invariably  belongs  to 
one.  Carry  this  illustration  further.  The  farmer 
takes  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  corn  to  a  gristmill,  where 
it  is  converted  into  flour  for  family  use  ;  he  is  a  pro- 
ducer. The  miller  converts  the  product  of  the  farmer 
into  flour,  a  more  advanced  state  of  raw  material ;  he  is 
also  a  producer,  rather  a  manufacturer.  The  farmer's 
wife  converts  this  advanced  state  of  raw  material, 
flour,  into  bread,  cakes,  pies,  gravies,  and  many  other 
combinations,  which  in  this  state  are  eaten,  and  by  an 
automatic  chemical  process  are  changed  into  bone, 
flesh,  and  blood.  She  forms,  as  it  were,  the  last  link 
in  this  chain  of  evolution,  and  is  a  producer  as  well 
as  the  other  two,  who,  as  they  are  being  served  by  her, 
are  also  in  that  sense  consumers. 
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Again,  three  yards  of  miisliu  have  been  purchased 
of  which  to  make  a  shirt,  the  muslin,  thread,  and 
buttons  cost  from  twenty- five  to  thirty  cents  ;  the  cost 
of  making,  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  "sweating" 
system,  forty  or  forty-five  cents.  This  ratio  will  apply 
to  nearly  all  of  the  homely  industries  of  farm  life. 
And  yet  the  young  farmer,  who  expects  all  this  work 
from  his  wife  during  her  natural  life,  makes  a  solemn 
promise  to  support  her,  and  by  law  grants  her  the 
ownership  of  her  own  apparel  after  his  death  !  ^ 

When  women  themselves  understand  their  true 
position  in  the  industrial  world  the  battle  will  be 
half  won.  As  producers  and  manufacturers  tjiey  can 
demand  recognition.  They  should  have  too  much 
self-respect  to  make  themselves  incumbrances  or 
hangers-on  to  any  man.  But  this  self-respect  will  also 
demand  the  privileges  and  rewards  of  self-support, 
instead  of  begging  or  wheedling  for  them.  The 
adage  of  St.  Paul,  "  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,"  may  then  be  placed  beside  that  of  obediencfe,  so 
often  quoted. 

It  is  said  that  women  have  no  capital,  they  are 
housed  up,  and  do  not  meet  and  advise  each  other  as 
do  men,  and  therefore  cannot  keep  their  industrial 
interests  in  the  line  of  advanced  thought. 

This  is  a  true  but  yet  not  a  hopeless  state.    A  number 

*See  Revised  Statutes,  §6,039. 
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of  syndicates  among  men  are  based  mainly  upon  wind, 
and  there  is  enough  of  that  to  go  around.  Unlimited 
faith  and  intelligent  experiment  have  often  resulted 
in  safe-established  and  remunerative  enterprises, 
which  have  supplied  the  wants  of  the  public  upon  a 
comparatively  small  financial  investment. 

The  barriers  of  sex  distinction  have  receded  won- 
derfully within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  soon  will  be 
remembered  only  as  a  relic  of  barbarism.  Tlie  men 
who  sit  strong  in  their  social,  financial,  and  political 
elevation  are  those  who  did  their  own  thinking.  We 
hold  the  right  to  advancement  in  our  own  efforts. 
The  newer  civilizations  give  more  liberal  laws,  and  in 
some  of  the  Western  States  the  earnings  of  wives  may 
be  retained  by  them.  The  time  is  coming  when  the 
want  of  capital  will  not  deter  industrious  women  from 
reaping  the  rewards  of  industry. 

The  financial  dependence  of  one  sex  upon  the 
other  is  both  the  cause  and  the  result  of  immorality. 
No  matter  how  poor  a  man  is,  his  wife  is  more  so.  Is 
he  a  slave  ?  Then  she  is  the  chattel  of  a  slave.  Is 
he  misgoverned,  degraded  ?  He  is  still  the  undisputed 
owner  of  one  more  degraded,  more  oppressed.  We 
cannot  close  our  eyes  to  these  facts  when  defining 
the  moral  status  of  women,  in  many  cases  extremely 
pitiful. 

It  is  not  always  because  they  do  not  work   that 
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Avomen  are  so  poor.  It  is  because  their  work  is  not 
so  well  paid,  and  for  that  reason  not  classed  with 
other  lucrative  pursuits.  When  housework  is  per- 
formed upon  the  basis  of  slave  w^ork,  even  by  wealthy 
and  favored  wives,  the  underlying  principle  of  financial 
dependence  will  hamper  their  less  fortunate  sisters. 

Were  housework  paid  work  the  expensiveness  of  it 
would  soon  compel  families  to  make  it  a  classified  in- 
dustry, because  the  average  earnings  of  householders 
would  not  suffice  to  give  market  value  for  it  as  it  is 
now^  done.  The  housekeeper,  of  course,  could  be  self- 
supporting  ;  but  that  she  is  now,  unless  when  unreason- 
ably extravagant. 

For  the  present  we  will  consider  ideal  housekeep- 
ing as  it  is  thought  possible  by  a  number  of  peoj^le 
designated  "  cranks."  "  The  crank  derives  his  title  from 
the  fact  that  he  insists  upon  having  things  different  from 
anyone  else.  He  is  not  necessarily  a  fool,  and  ofttimes 
he  is  the  means  of  bringing  a  revenue  that  is  worth 
striving  for."  This  ideal  is  generally  presented  to 
the  mind  by  the  names  "cooperative  liousekeeping," 
"  public  kitchen,"  etc.  The  system  must  be  devoid 
of  all  idea  of  communism,  as  the  usual  interpretation 
of  the  name  might  imply.  Even  were  it  a  benefit 
our  "  excessive  individualism  "  protests  against  dictat- 
ing what  another's  tastes  or  wants  shall  be,  and  we 
wish  to  exercise  our  judgment  as  to  our  own.     At 
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the  same  time  this  individualism  is  opposed  to  the 
incarceration  of  the  housekeeper  which  the  present 
system  in  many  cases  necessitates.  Tiiat  it  is  unfortu- 
nate is  admitted,  but  the  remedy  is  yet  an  unsolved 
riddle. 

But  is  cooperative  industry  necessarily  a  commune 
of  individuals  ?  From  a  mistaken  view  of  this  term 
many  who  otherwise  favor  the  project  condemn  it  as 
impracticable.  "  ^o  one  knows  when  to  work,"  etc. 
They  cling  to  the  present  system  as  the  only  tangible 
way.  It  is  faulty  but  inevitable,  so  somebody  must  be 
sacrificed  to  it.  Others  are  so  solicitous  for  the  good 
behavior  of  women  that  they  disapprove  of  any 
scheme  which  will  widen  the  sphere  of  their  activity. 
The  existing  system  was  intended  by  the  Creator, 
and  any  departure  from  this  is  sacrilege. 

If  woman  was  created  for  the  special  and  distinct 
function  of  housework  there  is  evidently  in  her  make- 
up a  waste  of  material  not  found  in  other  types. 

The  kangaroo  jumps,  the  bird  flies,  the  fish  swims ; 
but  nowhere  does  the  "  build "  of  either  man  or 
woman  indicate  a  distinct  type  from  which  to  judge 
use,  fitness,  or  capability  for  any  particular  line  of 
work.     These  are  determined  by  other  standards. 

The  ability  to  work  has,  indeed,  been  given  to,  and 
should  be  exercised  in  some  way  by,  every  healthy 
and  well-developed  human  being.     But  the  distinc- 
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tions  of  sex  in  industrial  pursuits  are  not  based  so 
mucli  upon  merit,  fitness,  or  other  innate  qualities  as 
is  generally  claimed.  Those  qualities  do  exist,  but 
their  best  development  in  both  men  and  women  de- 
pends upon  opportunity  as  well  as  intrinsic  merit. 

Even  should  we  reason  from  the  premise  that  the 
preparation  of  food  is  a  distinct  feminine  occupation, 
the  conclusion  still  condemns  the  present  method  on 
account  of  the  too  great  expense.  In  our  present  so- 
cial arrangements,  which  do  not  include  cooking  and 
other  labor  connected  therewith  among  the  produc- 
tive industries  of  the  world,  the  waste  of  time  and 
energy  in  the  individual  household  amounts  to  some- 
thing, and  is  very  often  a  feature  of  unrest  and  dis- 
comfort to  all  connected  with  it. 

Were  the  modus  operandi  of  a.  hundred  families 
chronicled  and  results  given  they  would  as  a  whole 
commit  themselves.  Tlie  expenditure  of  thought  and 
labor  on  the  one  side,  and  the  results  on  the  other,  do 
not  balance.  A  hundred  cellars  and  kitchens  must  be 
built,  equipped,  and  kept  in  order  at  an  enormous 
cost ;  the  wear  and  tear  of  stoves  and  utensils  and 
the  waste  of  coal  is  a  large  item,  especially  where 
help  is  kept;  for  by  the  unwritten  law  of  the  kitchen 
the  stove  must  be  kept  at  white  heat,  both  in  season 
and  out  of  season. 

In  the  marketing  the  result  does  not  justify  the  out- 
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lay  of  nioiiej  and  time.  The  young  housekeeper 
lacks  experience  and  is  financially  the  loser.  She  may 
purchase  the  results  of  experience  in  merchandise, 
art,  law,  or  medicine ;  but  this  art  she  must  accjuire 
for  herself. 

The  catering  to  the  different  wants  of  the  family  is 
one  of  the  most  perplexing  tasks  of  the  housekeeper, 
and  the  most  thankless.  In  a  small  family  the  diffi- 
culty is  greater,  the  waste  more  apparent.  Picture  it 
for  yourself,  one  hundred  liousewifely  minds  per- 
plexed with  the  latent  possibilities  of  three  turnips,  six 
potatoes,  one  cabbage,  one  steak,  one  departure  from 
yesterday's  dessert,  and  so  on.  These  are  arranged 
as  so  many  white  figures  of  the  chessboard  as  against 
so  many  black  figures  representing  the  ministers  of 
finance,  hit  or  miss.  The  ambition  of  the  house- 
keeper to  provide  some  unusual  delicacy  may  over- 
reach tlie  limits  of  the  purse  for  that  day  In  case 
the  husband  brings  the  unexpected  guest  the  over- 
draft is  readily  forgiven,  indeed,  it  is  "prudence." 
If  he  comes  not  it  is  "  extravagance  "  so  pronounced 
that  it  must  be  duly  curbed  with  a  lecture  on  eco- 
nomics. If  the  wife  is  a  prudent  and  obedient  lis- 
tener she  will  avoid  the  overdraft,  perhaps  seek  to 
make  amends  by  curtailing  expenses  in  the  future. 
It  is  possible  that  during  the  season  of  penance  the 
unexpected  guest  comes ;  then  the  familiar  couplet  of 
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tlie  nursery  rhyme  becomes  applicable,  "  There  was 
a  man,  he  had  a  cow,"  etc. 

The  truth  of  tlie  matter  is  that  many  householders 
demand  of  their  partners  that  which  is  unreasonable 
— in  many  cases  impossible.  An  income  which  by 
most  skillful  management  will  barely  suflSce  for  the 
necessities  of  two  does  not  justify  the  housekeeper  in 
having  in  readiness  a  supply  which  w^ill  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  hospitality;  and  yet  some  husbands  so 
situated  tell  their  wives,  "  You  sliould  always  be  ready 
for  company."  The  contest  between  a  man's  pride 
and  his  means  is  at  times  pathetic  ;  with  his  wife  it  is 
tragic.  The  brunt  of  the  blame,  if  blame  there  is, 
rests  upon  the  system.  It  is  not  flexible  enough  to 
give  justice  to  all  parties,  nor  can  the  wife  in  such 
case  exercise  the  duties  of  hospitality  in  an  acceptable 
manner. 

The  marketing  having  been  done  with  due  deliber- 
ation as  to  how  best  to  reconcile  the  limited  means 
wath  the  requirements  of  the  family,  the  manufactur- 
ing process  begins.  It  will  probably  interfere  with 
the  manufacture  of  clothing  or  several  other  articles 
required  for  family  use  ;  but  "  time  and  tide  wait  for 
no  man."  The  mind,  taxed  with  the  details  of  several 
industries  at  one  time,  probably  fails  to  acquit  itself 
in  any  of  them.  The  manufacturer  is  general  mana- 
ger,   superintendent,    purchaser,    accountant,  master. 
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and  servant  in  one  person,  and  any  lack  of  unity 
in  this  diversity  of  plans  will  bring  the  sentence  of 
faihire  upon  her.  Whether  the  family  numbers 
two  or  twenty  the  process  is  nearly  the  same ;  the 
laborer  for  two  receives  her  penny,  for  twenty  no 
more. 

Not  only  the  process  of  thought,  but  the  aggregate 
expenditure  of  steps,  tugs,  and  lifts  is  enormous ; 
and,  where  no  help  is  kept,  housewoi'k  is  a  continual 
succession  of  lifts  and  steps.  Many  of  these  give  no 
tangible  result.  The  process  of  preparing  three  meals 
a  day  necessitates  the  continual  getting  together  and 
ridding  aAvay.  The  dovetailing  of  the  family  wash- 
ing, ironing,  making,  and  mending  between  times 
requires  continual  change  of  operations,  continual 
interruption  of  thought.  It  may  seem  a  trifling  thing 
to  direct  thought,  three  times  a  day,  to  any  one 
thing,  no  matter  what  may  have  been  its  previous 
subject  of  occupation.  Yet  in  its  effects  upon  vital- 
ity it  is  much  the  same  as  the  stops  and  starts  of  the 
street-car  horse. 

The  number  and  diversity  of  the  petty  tasks  also 
preclude  successful  use  of  tools  and  appliance?, 
which  in  other  industries  supply  the  place  of  physical 
force.  Hercules  cannot  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
of  her  wagon  to  lift  it  out  of  the  mud;  she  has  no 
wagon,  only  carts  and  wheelbarrows,  and  these  are 
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beneatli  the  notice  of  this  mighty  giant,  as  now  per- 
sonated l)j  steam  and  electricity. 

Again,  many  of  these  tasks  require  the  direct  toiicli 
of  hand,  as  well  as  the  instant  agency  of  mind,  which 
the  machine  cannot  furnish  ;  nor  can  family  neces- 
sities be  anticipated  and  provided  in  bulk,  as  can  lum- 
ber, nails,  or  bricks.  Their  daily  occurrence  re- 
quires a  daily  supply,  and  that  supply  is  perishable, 
and  made  largely  of  perishable  materials. 

There  is,  then,  no  relief  for  the  housekeeper  other 
than  by  organized  industry  upon  the  same  footing 
precisely  as  other  industries  are  conducted.  Many 
of  these,  where  the  hours  of  work  are  prolonged,  or 
the  drain  upon  vitality  is  heavy,  provide  relays  of 
workers,  thus  giving  regular  intervals  of  freedom  and 
rest  by  which  the  workers  may  recuperate  their  wasted 
energies. 

In  an  organized  industry  one  does  not,  as  in  house- 
work, perform  many  and  diversified  tasks  for  the  few, 
but  one  does  systematically  and  well  one  thing  for  the 
many.  For  instance,  no  one  is  required  by  law  or 
custom  to  make  his  hat,  coat,  or  slioes ;  he  certainly 
could  do  it,  and  in  2:)rimitive  times  has  done  it ;  but 
an  advanced  civilization  would  justly  charge  such 
a  demand  with  tyranny  and  direct  antagonism  to 
liberty,  the  handmaid  of  progress.  By  what  law  is 
tlie  other  individual  required  to  manufacture  the  sup- 
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pi  J  of  cooked  food  ?  *  Even  when  it  is  granted  that 
by  marriage  each,  or  any,  of  our  hundred  housewives 
lias  entered  into  a  contract  to  furnish  or  superintend 
the  preparation  of  meals  for  her  family  during  her 
natural  life,  what  law  or  custom  forbids  all  or  any  of 
them  to  form  a  syndicate,  to  arrange  and  classify  the 
many  details  of  their  work,  constituting  a  certain 
number  of  divisions  which  shall  be  superintended  by 
skillful  s])ecialists,  who  control  a  number  of  graded 
w(jrkers,  thus  securing  the  best  return  for  the  money 
and  time  expended  ? 

We  will  now  suppose  such  a  syndicate  to  exist,  and 
call  it  the  Food  Supply  Company.  This  company 
will  beo^in  business  with  the  one  hundred  house- 
wives  as  stockholders.  These  individually  make  an 
estimate  of  household  expenses  for  the  raw  mate- 
rial for  one  month.  This  is  subscribed  or  advanced, 
and  forms  the  financial  basis  with  which  to  begin 
operations. 

Dishonest  or  migratory  families  will,  of  course,  not 
be  allowed  to  take  stock,  although  for  ready  payment 
boarders  might  bo  admitted.  The  average  expense 
of  these  one  hundred  families,  exclusive  of  servants' 
wages,  is,  say  forty  dollars  per  month ;  some  more, 
some  less,  the  size  and  habits  of   the  family  being 

*  This  conclusion  is  ethically  correct,  but  legally  it  may  be  con- 
tested.    See  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio,  §  3109. 
14 
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considered.    The  aggregate  for  one  month  is  $40x100 
=$4,000. 

For  a  rough  estimate  of  the  salaries  and  duties  of 
employees  the  following  table  is  submitted,  which 
should  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  admit  of  change 
when  found  necessary,  some  items  not  being  sufficient, 
in  others,  perhaps,  excessive: 

One  manager,  $50  per  month $  50 

One  bookkeeper  and  cashier,  $40  per  month 40 

Two  head  cooks,  $40  per  month  each 80 

Six  assistants,  $20  per  month  each 120 

Ten  waiters,  $12  per  montli  each 120 

One  unskilled  laborer,  $10  per  month 10 

One  engineer,  |40  per  month 40 

Total $460 

Four  thousand  dollars  less  $460  (the  expense  of 
cooking  and  serving)  leaves  $3,540  for  the  purchase 
of  food  material  for  one  month.  On  an  average  of 
five  persons  to  a  family  this  gives  us  $7.08  j?^^  capita. 
This  gives  the  family  of  two  $14.16  ;  of  five,  $35.40  ; 
often,  $70.80  per  month  for  the  purchase  of  the  raw 
materials. 

It  is  now  triumphantly  claimed  by  objectors  that 
these  figures  are  extravagant,  and  that  families  of  ten 
do  live  comfortably  by  skillful  home  management  at 
the  expenditure  of  one  half  of  that  sum.  This  is  ad- 
mitted in  rare  cases,  but  the  work  of  the  housekeeper 
is  not  valued  at   even  servants'  wages.      Moreover, 
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$14.16  is  not  a  sufficient  allowance  for  two,  even  if 
$70.80  is  a  liberal  sum  for  ten.  If  the  rate  of  ex- 
\:)ensej?€r  capita  in  a  family  of  ten  decrease  by  nearly 
one  half,  as  against  the  rate  per  capita  in  a  family  of 
two,  there  is  in  this  fact  conclusive  evidence  in  favor 
of  one  kitchen  for  five  hundred. 

The  sum  of  83,5-10  is,  then,  the  sum  with  which  to 
purchase  the  raw  material  for  one  month.  One 
i^jreat  advantage  of  the  common  kitchen — a  point  de- 
cidedly against  the  individual — is,  that  in  the  former 
materials  can  be  purchased  at  wholesale  prices,  while 
in  the  latter  they  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  purchased  at 
retail.  The  sale  and  delivery  of  these  parcels  makes 
an  immense  amount  of  w^ork  and  expense  somewhere, 
and  the  purchaser  pays  it.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that 
the  cost  of  retailing  alone  will  pay  for  the  cooking. 
They  must,  of  course,  be  retailed  in  a  prepared  state; 
but  the  immense  advantasjce  of  skilled  and  ii^raded 
work  in  such  a  combination  must  be  conceded  by  any 
one  who  will  give  the  subject  serious  thought. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  graded  and  systematized 
labor  of  the  number  of  employees  as  enumerated  in 
our  table  can  prepare  food  from  the  material  as  pro- 
vided by  our  syndicate  in  a  more  scientific  and 
satisfactory  manner  than  is  now  done  by  the  in- 
dividual plan.  The  economy  of  the  method  alone 
should  thaw  the  friirid  front  of  indifference  which 
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now  paralyzes  all  the  industrial  efforts  of  the  house- 
keeper. 

The  figures  quoted  may  be  objected  to  as  not  giving 
a  proper  ratio  between  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
and  the  cost  of  preparing  and  serving.  Thej  may, 
theoretically,  be  incorrect ;  but  as  the  fund  is  ample 
these  estimates  are  of  little  consequence ;  these  matters 
will  by  experiment  adjust  themselves. 

Among  this  large  number  there  may  be  some  indi- 
viduals and  families  who  are  unable  or  disinclined  to 
go  out  for  meals.  These  may  be  invalids,  infants, 
those  who  care  for  them,  or  others  who  for  reasons 
known  to  themselves  j)refer  privacy. 

This  is  an  objection  now  continually  urged  against 
the  public  meal  system  as  conclusive  and  unanswer- 
able. ''  If  Mohammed  cannot  go  to  the  mountain 
the  mountain  must  come  to  him."  It  will  take  only 
a  little  faith  and  common  sense  to  remove  this  ob- 
stacle. In  our  day  of  invention  and  mechanical  con- 
trivance the  delivery  of  nicely  prepared  food  at  the 
door  of  any  family  that  desires  it  is  a  small  matter. 
Arrangements  are  now  being  made  (spring,  1893)  for 
such  a  system  at  the  World's  Fair.  From  an  immense 
central  kitchen  meals  are  to  be  conveyed  long  distances 
and  delivered  to  branch  establishments  piping  hot. 
Practice  will  make  the  distributers  so  expert  that  they 
will  know  instantly  how  much  to  give  for  the  money. 
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The  problem  of  keeping  meals  for  late  comers  is 
now  met  by  the  housekeeper  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess. Steam  heaters  and  gas  stoves  can  be  had  at 
small  expense,  or  the  gasoline  stove  can  supply  the 
steam  where  gas  is  not  available. 

The  numerous  perplexities  of  the  individual  house- 
keeper are  now  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  strong, 
continued,  and  well-organized  corporation.  The  many 
difficulties  of  a  pernjanentlj  established  hot  food  sup- 
ply would  greatly  diminish  by  the  decree  of  universal 
demand.  This  would  locate  branch  establishments 
where  the  simple  wants  of  breakfasts  or  light  sup- 
pers could  be  met.  These  might  be  placed  in  com- 
munication with  the  central  kitchen  by  telephone. 
Many  private  residences  are  now  provided  with  tele- 
phones ;  orders  could  be  given  through  these  and  the 
articles  sent  as  readily  as  they  are  now  sent  by  the 
grocer  or  any  dealer  in  table  supplies. 

The  objection  that  too  much  or  too  little  will  be 
prepared  has  been  met  by  providing  in  advance  a 
n amber  of  regular  customers  per  month.  Any  of 
these  should  give  due  notice  when  desiring  to  discon- 
tinue its  patronage,  so  that  the  place  could  be  filled 
by  a  new  member.  Orders  from  transient  customers 
should  be  sent  in  advance,  to  prevent  waste,  as  the 
manufacturer  of  food  deals  with  perishable  materials. 

The  problem  of  timing  meals  is  now  met  by  the 
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housekeeper  with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a  company  given  exckisively  to  that 
work  should  not  give  satisfaction  in  that  particular. 

It  is  held  hy  those  conversant  with  this  matter  that 
the  delivery  of  meals  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
features  of  this  system.  It  may  be  at  present,  but  a 
more  general  demand  will  greatly  lessen  the  difficul- 
ties of  supply.  The  American  mind  is  fertile  in  ex- 
pedients. Many  greater  obstacles  are  daily  overcome 
in  other  industries. 

The  dairyman  drives  many  miles  in  all  weathers, 
at  all  seasons,  with  his  supply  of  milk.  The  bread 
wagon  stops  at  nearly  the  same  hour  the  year  round. 
From  morning  until  night  we  hear  the  rattle  of  the 
meat  wagon  ;  the  shrill  cry  of  the  truckman  rivals 
the  mellow  notes  of  the  fish  horn.  The  ice  wagon, 
the  hominy  wagon,  the  oyster  cart,  the  doughnut  bas- 
ket, and  what  not,  all  bent  upon  supplying  the  needs 
of  the  housekeeper — do  they  not  come  regularly  to  our 
doors  ?  ^eed  the  work  be  more  difficult  or  expensive 
when  the  supplies  are  brought  at  one  time  and  ready 
for  use  ?  There  is  at  best  an  immense  waste  of  gro- 
cer's time  and  steps  under  the  present  system  in  going 
from  house  to  house  to  ascertain  wants ;  it  is  also 
cause  of  much  useless  interruption  to  the  house- 
keeper. 

The  second  obstacle  is  the  going  out  to  meals.     To 
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tlie  robust  and  active  woman,  whose  housework  is  a 
succession  of  steps  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  it 
is  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  Being  relieved  of  that 
part  of  her  work  the  little  walk  to  meals  will  be  a 
delight. 

To  the  delicate  one  it  will  be  a  positive  benefit, 
and  only  to  the  cripple  and  chronic  invalid  an  iiiipos- 
sibilitj.  Such  a  one  should  not  be  taxed  with  the  care 
of  a  workshop  at  home,  and  would  likewise  be  bene- 
fited by  a  system  which  would  secure  the  privacy  of 
home  without  the  continual  presence  of  the  foreign 
element  necessitated  by  the  individual  kitchen.  The 
lion  in  the  way  of  the  family  meal  outside  of  the 
home  is  quite  a  harmless  and  w^ell-behaved  beast,  and 
will  readily  give  the  road.  The  sick  should  not  be 
burdened  with  family  cares,  and  those  who  are  well 
are  able  to  leave  the  premises. 

The  mother  with  a  babe  in  arms  stands  here,  as  in 
many  other  reforms,  in  the  way  of  innovations.  She 
could  not  possibly  leave  her  child  for  half  an  hour  to 
eat  her  dinner ;  not  she  !  She  does  leave  him  to  go 
to  market.  She  stands  four  or  five  consecutive  hours 
at  the  washtub.  She  carries  him  on  her  hip  while 
preparing  the  dinner  and  holds  him  on  her  lap  while 
serving  it,  but  she  dare  not  leave  him  to  eat  in  peace 
and  quiet  a  nicely  prepared  and  skillfully  served  re- 
past ! 
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The  direct  benefit  to  botli  mother  and  child  of  even 
one  sncli  meal  a  day  cannot  be  overesthnated.  The 
light  of  pleasant  countenances  would  change  the  cur- 
rent of  thought.  The  rest  from  the  incessant  de- 
mands of  children  or  sei'vants,  though  short,  stays  the 
lash  of  worry  for  the  time,  and  by  a  retrieval  of  the 
vital  forces  so  severely  taxed  by  the  duties  of  mater- 
nity gives  a  new  lease  of  life. 

The  English  household  is,  in  this  respect,  superior 
to  the  American.  In  its  arrangement  the  mother  in- 
dividually receives  some  recognition.  The  younger 
children  are  given  their  early  supper  and  sent  to  bed, 
while  tlie  older  members  of  the  family  have  their 
evening  meal  in  peace  and  quiet,  and  the  bright  eyes 
and  clear  complexions  of  the  children  indicate  tliat 
they  gain  rather  than  lose  by  this  custom. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  these  obstructive  in- 
fants from  being  taken  care  of  either  singly  or  col- 
lectively, as  seems  most  suitable.  Children  who  are 
old  enough  to  go  to  school  are  presentable  at  the  pub- 
lic table,  or  should  be.  Then  the  mother  and  younger 
cliildren  need  not  be  disturbed  and  dressed  for  break- 
fast before  daylight.  A  very  simple  repast  prepared 
at  hom.e  will  suffice  and  leave  them  an  excellent  ap- 
petite for  their  early  or  late  dinner. 

Those  who  have  had  their  rest  disturbed  by  the 
care  of  infants  will  find  sleep  far  more  beneficial  than 
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the  early  stuffing  now  in  vogue  for  the  sake  of  cus- 
tom or  for  the  necessities  of  other  members  of  the 
family,  who  by  this  system  are  amply  cared  for. 

Lion  nnmber  two  is  the  plea  of  morality.  He 
makes  "much  ado  about  nothing,"  and  hides  himself 
'behind  some  other  lion  to  do  his  roaring.  Women 
are  such  exotics  that  the  rude  blast  of  publicity  might 
blight  them.  They  do  sit  in  church,  at  the  opera,  in 
the  lecture-hall,  the  car,  and  nearly  everywhere  beside 
their  husbands ;  but  a  woman  going  to  dinner  with 
her  husband  and  children  might  compromise  her 
morals  !  At  all  events  the  one  who  cannot  be  trusted 
might  be  brought  in  a  palanquin. 

Lion  nnmber  three  is  the  problem  of  dress,  and 
this  is  not  necessarily  a  formidable  one.  As  the  din- 
ner is  an  everyday  affair  everyday  apparel,  which 
need  only  be  clean  and  respectable,  will  put  the 
w^earer  at  her  ease.  The  time  is  coming  when  dress 
will  be  subservient  to  woman,  not  she  to  it.  Many 
women  of  to-day  are  too  busy  to  make  dress  the  main 
end  of  existence.  Others  lack  in  self-respect,  and  the 
going  out  will  be  an  incentive  to  make  a  presentable 
appearance. 

Lion  number  four  is  the  weather.  Housekeepers 
have  hastily  dressed  themselves  before  any  other  one 
of  the  family  was  awake,  and  walked  a  distance  of 
several  blocks  to  get  some  article  for  the  table,  which 
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was  made  necessary  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a 
guest  the  night  before.  Others  have  walked  long 
distances  in  the  drenching  rain  to  make  purchases  for 
the  next  meaL  Rain  comes  during  business  hours, 
school  hours,  and  at  almost  any  time,  but  is  seldom 
considered  a  sufficient  reason  to  deter  one  from  his 
daily  duties.  Thousands  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren walk  quite  a  distance  to  and  from  school,  office, 
or  workshop  regardless  of  weather. 

While  these  lions  are  being  chained  the  executive 
board  of  the  Food  Supply  Company  have  secured  suita- 
ble quarters  in  which  to  begin  operations.  Hercules 
now  smiles  approvingly ;  indeed,  he  offers,  in  the 
wake  of  recent  discoveries,  to  keep  the  wagon  out  of 
the  mud.  A  definite  number  of  boarders  have  been 
secured  for  a  month,  and  the  company  aim  to  give 
such  general  satisfaction  that  none,  or  very  few,  will 
go  back  to  the  old  system.  Grumblers  there  will 
always  be,  but  their  tirades  are  directed  against  a  cor- 
poration, and  corporations  have  no  souls. 

The  building  must  be  of  ample  dimensions  and  on 
the  mo  t  approved  plans  for  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  all  the  work  connected  with  the  undertaking. 
But  as  it  is  in  good  faith  a  workshop,  and  not  a 
dwelling  house,  it  is  not  necessarily  an  expensive 
structure. 

No  provision  is  made  in  our  estimate  for  the  rent 
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of  this  building  ;  neither  has  the  rent  of  individual 
kitchens,  with  the  cost  of  their  equipment,  been 
counted.  So  there  is  still  a  very  gi'eat  advantage 
both  as  to  economy  and  comfort. 

The  lirst  floor  contains  large  and  small  dining 
rooms  so  arranged  that  families  can  have  a  table  and 
service  with  nearly  the  same  privacy  as  at  home  if  de- 
sired. There  will  also  be  an  office  and  a  waiting 
room  in  which  to  leave  wraps,  etc.  In  the  rear  will 
be  situated  a  large  kitchen,  with  all  necessary  sub- 
divisions required  for  the  successful  manufacture  of 
food. 

Ko  papering  to  cover  tilth  and  to  retain  the  poison- 
ous odors  or  smoke  is  here  permitted ;  but  fresh 
whitewash  twice  a  year,  with  good  ventilation  and 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  uncarpeted  floors,  mopped 
frequently,  will  give  a  cleanly  and  attractive  appear- 
ance. It  is  the  ideal  workshop.  Some  blooming 
plants  placed  in  the  windows  will  keep  the  workers 
in  touch  with  the  refining  beauties  of  nature.  This 
kitchen  is,  of  course,  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water  and  all  modern  conveniences  to  save  steps;  it 
is  also  separated  from  the  dining  rooms  in  such  way 
that  neither  the  heat  nor  the  odors  of  cooking  can 
permeate  them. 

This  manufactory  of  food  is  now  organized  and 
earned  on  by   the    best  methods  known,  each  divi- 
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sion  superintended  by  a  specialist,  who  is  assisted  by 
trained  workers.  For  their  use  large  ovens  for  baking 
and  stoves  for  cooking,  both  of  the  most  approved 
]:>atterns,  are  furnished. 

A  spacious  and  well-kept  cellar,  with  separate  divi- 
sions for  fruit  and  vegetables,  milk  and  butter,  ice, 
coal,  etc.,  will  be  a  notable  feature  in  the  arrange- 
ment, and  will  be  in  charge  of  a  person  who  will  give 
it  due  attention,  to  insure  at  all  times  its  perfect  sani- 
tary condition.  All  housekeepers  understand  the  dif- 
ficulty of  keeping  milk  and  butter  from  absorbing  the 
odors  of  vegetables  kept  in  proximity  to  them.  Many 
houses  are  not  provided  with  good  cellars,  and  even 
in  first-class  dwellings  furnished  with  refrigerators 
and  separate  cellars  the  carelessness  of  servants  is  a 
continual  vexation  to  the  housekeeper,  and  no  money 
will  induce  tlie  ordinary  help  to  give  proper  attention 
to  these  duties,  which  are  so  essential  to  good  house- 
keeping. 

It  will  be  apparent  to  anyone  who  will  give  this 
subject  a  thought  that  the  central  kitchen  and  food 
dispensary  will  possess  immense  advantage  over  the 
many  family  kitchens  now  in  use.  As  the  business 
increases  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  will  require 
the  help  of  machinery  and  tools.  But  the  capital  on 
hand  will  make  their  purchase  possible.  Hundreds 
of  these,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  are  now  hawked 
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from  house  to  house,  each  intended  to  lessen  or  sim- 
plify tlie  work  of  the  kitchen.  But  as  these  tasks 
consist  of  a  number  of  petty  and  diverse  details  the 
possession  even  of  tliese  many  tools  is  an  expense  and 
a  care  almost  equal  to  the  simple  methods  of  hand 
work.  Their  utility  is  not  felt  in  the  preparation  of 
small  cj^uantities  of  food  as  it  would  be  where  the 
work  is  done  on  a  larger  scale.  The  intention  is 
praiseworthy  and  will  result  in  good ;  but  a  system 
which  can  abolish  the  bulk  of  these  tasks  and  make 
the  one  macliine  do  the  one  thing  for  the  many  is 
better. 

The  ordinary  kitchen  is,  even  in  its  construction,  at 
war  with  the  other  part  of  the  house.  It  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  combine  utility,  the  essential  feature  of  a 
workshop,  with  comfort  and  beauty,  the  ideal  re- 
quirements of  a  home.  Tlie  attempt  to  unite  both  in 
the  construction  of  the  kitchen  is  in  most  cases  a  fail- 
ure. The  housekeeper,  as  a  worker,  understands  her 
wants,  but  cannot  have  them  gratified.  Sometimes 
she  is  allowed  the  privilege  of  planning  her  cook- 
shop,  but  generally  the  one  who  furnishes  the  capital 
carries  out  his  own  wishes,  and  invariably  the  good 
man  of  the  house  knows  exactly  how  to  plan  a  kitchen, 
even  to  its  minutest  details !  Fine  houses  built  by 
professional  architects  are  no  exception.  The  re- 
Cjuirements  of  utility  continually  clash  with  those  of 
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beauty.  The  laundress  climbs  three  fliglits  of  stairs, 
and  walks  ninety-iive  steps  from  the  washtub  to  the 
clothesline. 

The  amount  of  nerve  and  force  wasted  by  the 
workers  under  present  arrangements  is  immense.  But 
this  cloud,  too,  has  a  silver  lining.  Tliousands  of 
these  workers  have  begun  to  think  for  themselves. 
They  cannot  work  ont  their  own  salvation  and  be 
merely  the  echo  of  another.  The  modest  self-respect 
of  a  laborer  will  inspire  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
colaborers.  Those  who  solve  the  food  problem  for 
the  working  classes  will  have  given  them  a  lasting 
benefit. 

In  line  with  this  topic  a  prominent  economist  says, 
concerning  the  pecuniary  value  of  food : 

''  The  cheapest  food  is  that  which  supplies  the  most 
nutriment  for  the  least  money.  The  most  economical 
food  is  that  which  is  cheapest  and  best  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  user.  But  the  maxim  that  '  The  best  is 
cheapest '  does  not  apply  to  food.  The  best  food,  in 
the  sense  of  that  which  has  the  finest  appearance 
and  flavor  and  is  sold  at  the  highest  price,  is  not  gen- 
erally the  cheapest  nor  the  most  economical,  nor  is  it 
always  the  most  healthful. 

"  The  coal  laborer  who  made  it  so  much  an  article 
of  faith  to  give  his  family  '  the  best  of  flour,  the  finest 
sugar,  the  very  best  quality  of  meat,'  who,  as  Mr. 
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Meriwether  tells  us,  at  a  time  wlieii  excellent  butter 
was  selling  at  twenty-five  cents  a  pound  paid  twenty- 
nine  for  an  extra  quality  ;  who  spent  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  dollars  a  year  for  the  nicest  cuts  of  meat, 
while  his  wife  had  to  cook  before  six  in  the  morning 
or  after  half  past  six  at  niglit,  because  she  worked  all 
day  in  the  factory ;  who  spent  only  one  hundred  and 
eight  dollars  for  clothing  for  his  family  of  nine,  and 
only  seventy-two  dollars  a  year  for  rent  in  a  crowded 
tenement  house,  where  they  slept  in  rooms  without 
windows  or  closets;  who  indulged  in  this  extrava- 
gance in  food  when  much  cheaper  meat,  and  in  all 
probability  much  less  of  it,  cheaper  butter,  cheaper 
flour,  and  other  less  costly  materials,  such  as  come 
regularly  upon  the  table  of  many  a  man  of  wealth, 
would  have  been  just  as  wholesome,  just  as  nutritious, 
and  in  every  way  just  as  good,  save  in  its  gratification 
to  pride  and  palate — this  man  was  innocently  com- 
mitting an  immense  economical  and  hygienic  blunder. 
He  was  doing  this  because,  like  the  very  large  class  of 
people  of  whom  he  is  a  type,  he  was  laboring  under 
this  conceit  of  which  I  speak. 

"  One  great  difiiculty  here  is  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion. Even  those  who  wish  and  try  to  economize  in 
the  purchase  and  use  of  food  very  often  do  not 
understand  how.  They  consult  carefully  the  prices 
they  pay,  but  have  in  general  very  vague  ideas  about 
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the  nutritive  values.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that, 
although  the  cost  of  food  is  the  principal  item,  the 
difference  of  nutriment  is  an  important  one.  His 
wife  goes  to  the  dry-goods  store  to  buy  a  dress  for  her 
daughter,  and  hesitates  between  a  piece  of  cloth  at 
forty  cents  a  yard,  that  would  please  her  better,  and 
one  at  thirty-five,  that  is  not  so  pretty  but  just  as 
durable,  and  is  very  apt  to  take  the  cheaper  one  be- 
cause she  feels  that  she  must.  She  does  not  fall  into 
the  error  of  getting  more  clotli  than  is  needed  and 
using  part  of  the  excess  for  lining  and  throwing  the 
rest  away ;  nor,  if  she  is  wise,  does  she  try  to  econo- 
mize by  getting  poor  trimmings  and  cheap  tliread. 
But  when  she  goes  to  the  grocer  or  the  fish  market 
for  food  to  build  up  her  children's  bodies  and  give 
her  husband  and  herself  strength  to  work,  she  often 
pays  one  or  two  dollars  a  pound  for  protein  to  make 
muscle  when  she  might  obtain  it  in  forms  equally 
wholesome  and  nutritious  for  from  fifteen  to  fifty 
cents.  The  food  she  buys  is  apt  to  supply  some  of 
the  nutrients  in  excessive  a'uount  as  well  as  at  need- 
lessly higli  cost,  while  it  furnishes  others  in  insuf- 
ficient quantity  or  in  unfitting  forms  and  in  uneco- 
nomical ways.  For  although  the  health  and  strength 
of  all  are  so  intimately  dependent  upon  their  diet,  yet 
even  the  most  intelligent  know  less  of  the  actual 
uses  and  value  of  their  food  for  fulfilling  its  purpose 
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than  of  those  of  almost  any  other  of  the  staple  neces- 
sities of  life. 

"  The  large  majority  of  the  families  in  this  conntry 
have,  I  understand,  not  over  live  him d red  dollars  a 
year  to  live  upon.  More  than  half  of  this  goes,  and 
must  go,  for  food.  Rent,  clothing,  the  cost  of  pre- 
paring the  food  for  the  table,  and  all  other  expenses 
must  be  provided  from  the  rest.  Perhaps  these 
statements  apply  less  accurately  to  farmers,  but  of 
wage-workers  in  towns  statisticians  tell  me  they  are 
coiTect. 

"  To  the  man  with  an  income  of  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year  it  may  seem  to  make  little  differ- 
ence whether  he  pays  twenty  cents  or  two  dollars  a 
pound  for  the  protein  of  his  food,  but  it  is  another 
matter  with  one  who  can  earn  only  five  hundred 
dollars  or  less  a  year  for  the  support  of  his  family, 
especially  if  a  part  of  it  finds  its  way  into  the  drain 
or  garbage  burrel  instead  of  being  utilized  for  nourish- 
ment. 

"  Of  course  the  good   wife  and   mother  does  not 

understand  about  protein  and  potential  energy,  and 

the  connection  between  the  nutritive  value  of  food 

and  the  price  she  pays  for  it,  and  doubtless  she  never 

will.     But  if  the  knowledge  is  obtained  and  put  in 

print,  and  diffused  among  those  who  have  the  time 

and  training  to  get  hold  of  it,   the  main  facts  will 
15 
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gradually  work  their  way  to  tlie  masses,  who  most 
need  its  benefit. 

"  A  subject  that  has  received  but  little  attention  in 
this  country,  thoiigli  it  is  one  of  the  many  special 
problems  that  are  being  carefully  considered  by  stu- 
dents of  social  economy  in  Europe,  is  the  relation  of 
the  nutritive  value  of  food  to  its  cost.  We  purchase 
our  food  by  gross  weight  or  measure.  Part  of  it 
consists  of  nutritive  substances,  the  rest  is  made  up  of 
water  and  various  materials  which  serve  only  as  ballast. 
In  comparing  different  food  materials  with  respect  to 
their  cheapness  or  dearness  we  are  apt  to  judge  them 
by  their  prices  per  pound,  quart,  or  bushel,  without 
much  regard  to  the  amounts  or  kinds  of  actual  nutri- 
ents which  they  contain.  Of  the  different  food  mate- 
rials which  the  market  affords,  and  w^hich  are  palatable, 
nutritious,  and  otherwise  fit  for  nourisliment,  what 
ones  are  pecuniarily  the  most  economical  ? " 
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MARKETING. 

THE  wife  of  the  workiiigmaii  does  not,  in  that  sense, 
understand  marketing ;  the  subject  has  not  been 
brought  to  her  attention  nor  received  the  close  tliought 
which  it  requires ;  and  the  numerous  duties  which 
clamor  for  instant  execution  are  hurried  along  to 
make  room  for  their  successors.  But  were  this,  as 
intimated,  done  for  her  by  persons  whose  best  thought 
has  been  given  to  the  subject,  the  result  might  be  de- 
ductions worthy  the  name  of  science ;  and  were  this 
science  made  practicable  by  actual  experiment,  as  the 
science  of  electricity,  for  instance,  and  placed  in  the 
market  in  the  form  of  well-prepared  food,  she  would 
as  readily  purchase  it  as  she  now  does  the  street-car 
ticket.  The  laundress  rides  just  as  cheaply  and  safely 
to  her  destination  as  does  the  professor  of  chemistry. 
She  need  not  even  know  the  name  of  that  which 
furnishes  the  motive  power  by  which  cheap  and  rapid 
transit  is  procured.  Her  five  cents  procure  a  ticket 
— and  no  questions  asked. 

The  prospective  Food  Supply  Company  will  go  one 
step  farther  than  is  intimated  by  this  economist — that 
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is,  to  convert  the  raw  material,  now  so  wastefiilly  pur- 
chased by  the  workingnian  and  his  wife,  into  well- 
cooked  food ;  and  let  him,  by  some  work  which  he 
thoroughly  understands,  earn  the  means  to  purchase 
it  in  that  state. 

The  benefit  of  such  a  system  would  be  beyond  com- 
putation. Some  of  the  leading  advantages  might  here 
be  enumerated : 

First,  its  prevention  of  waste.  The  bulk  of  the 
odds  and  ends,  trimmings,  etc.,  now  wasted  in  the 
fjimily  kitchen  could  be  utilized  by  being  converted 
into  soups,  stews,  and  the  like.  How  gladly  would 
these  be  purchased  and  carried  home  by  the  poor 
man's  v^^if e !  She  often  is  herself  a  wage-worker; 
and  when  slie  comes  home  at  night,  tired  from  her 
work,  she  finds  the  marketing,  with  the  necessary 
preparation  for  supper  and  the  early  breakfast,  an  ad- 
ditional task.  She  is  not  able  nor  disposed  to  give 
her  best  thought  and  energy  to  the  preparation  of 
these  meals;  that  is  already  expended.  Her  house- 
keeping is  necessarily  a  makeshift,  by  which  both  she 
and  her  family  suffer.  Nor  does  society  justly  tax 
this  housekeeper  with  either  the  failures  or  the  hard- 
ships of  her  position.  Her  own  sense  of  justice  does 
'not  acquiesce  in  the  extremes  of  these  demands.  They 
are,  in  a  degree,  met  either  by  heroic  endurance  of, 
or  a  sullen  resignation  to,  the  inevitable. 
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Yet  the  golden  lamp  of  hope  gleams,  athwart  the 
dark  alleys  of  the  poor  with  the  promise  of  a  better 
future. 

"'Tis  tlie  song,  the  sigh  of  the  weary, 

'Hard  times,  hard  times,  come  again  no  more; 

Many  days  you  have  lingered 
Around  my  cabin  door, 

0,  hard  times,  come  again  no  more.' " 

It  is  doubtful  wliether  the  family  kitchen  pays  in  any 
sense,  even  with  the  very  poor.  They  are,  as  a  rule, 
tlie  most  heavily  burdened  with  family  cares.  Many 
of  them  live  in  crowded  tenement  houses,  in  which 
the  heat  and  odor  of  cooking  occasion  great  discom- 
fort. The  delicate  and  ailing  baby  must  live  its  sliort 
life  amid  the  fumes  of  the  washtub  and  the  kitchen. 
During  the  hot  weather  the  suffering  must  be  intense. 
The  mother  is,  at  times,  equally  delicate.  The  suffer- 
ing which  tlie  continual  meal-getting  brings  is  simply 
dreadful.  Trembling  from  head  to  foot,  every  nerve 
racked  by  the  indescribable  nausea  to  which  the  sight 
and  smell  of  food  subjects  her  day  by  day,  her  help- 
less endurance  is  an  unsung  martyrdom. 

From  this  standpoint  the  supply  of  cooked  food 
offers  an  economic,  humane,  and  hygienic  solution  of 
the  problem  worthy  the  attention  of  the  philanthro- 
pist. There  is  no  reason  why  the  universal  demand 
for  cooked  food  should  not  be  met  by  such  established 
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industrial  inetliods  as  those  wbicli  supply  other  neces- 
sities. 

Who  wants  for  a  yard  of  calico,  a  pair  of  shoes,  or 
an  overcoat  when  he  has  the  means  to  purchase  the 
same,  even  if  the  fund  be  small  ?  The  outlay  of  ten 
or  fifteen  dollars  will  supply  an  overcoat  which  will 
protect  the  wearer  from  the  cold  as  effectually  as  will 
one  which  costs  twenty  or  fifty  dollars.  It  is  not  so 
elegant,  but  the  fnndamental  need  of  clothing  is  sup- 
plied. The  same  is  true  of  numerous  articles  the 
choice  of  which  depends  largely  upon  the  means  of 
the  purchaser.  Why  not  apply  the  same  rule  in  the 
purchase  of  food  ? 

It  is  absurd  to  charge  the  cooperative  system,  where 
it  has  been  tried,  with  failure  because  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  raw  mateiial  and  bad  cooking  at  home 
will  not  give  a  return  of  champagne  and  French 
dishes  when  invested  with  the  Food  Supply  Company. 
Their  supplies  will  be  given  upon  the  same  basis  as 
that  upon  which  other  supplies  are  furnished — shelter, 
furniture,  clothing,  etc. 

A  plain  and  substantial  dinner  is  now  given  for 
twenty  cents,  and  the  possessor  of  twenty  cents  need 
not  go  hungry  because  his  means  do  not  justify  the 
outlay  of  a  dollar.  If  he  is  a  j^hilosopher  he  is  equally 
content,  and  his  system  in  better  condition  than  if  he 
had  eaten  a  dollar's  worth.     Nor  is  the  manufacturer 
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of  tlie  meal  to  blame  any  more  than  the  merchant 
who  must  sell  a  yard  of  velvet  for  a  higher  price  than 
he  gets  for  a  yard  of  flannel.  The  flannel  is  within 
the  reach  of  those  of  moderate  means,  is  purchased 
and  used  because  it  is  better  and  clieaper  than  that 
which  could  be  individually  manufactured  at  home. 
If  not  why  has  it  displaced  the  homemade  article  ? 
We  may  start  our  spinning  wheels  and  looms  at  any 
time  if  we  wish. 

Another  reason  in  favor  of  the  public  kitchen  is  its 
ability  to  gratify  individual  tastes.  The  caterer  w^ill 
soon  discover  what  dishes  or  combinations  are  popu- 
lar. Yariety  is  hei-e,  as  elsewhere,  the  spice  of  life. 
This  the  housekeeper  cannot  well  supply  for  the  few 
when  lier  means  are  limited.  It  is  not  by  malice 
aforetliought  of  tliose  to  be  supplied,  nor  yet  by  the 
criminal  negligence  of  her  wlio  supplies,  that  tlie  pro- 
verbial skeleton  of  the  closet  is  clothed  and  seated  at 
the  family  table.  The  blame  rests  liere  upon  the 
crudeness  of  tlie  system,  but  is  most  readily  directed 
against  the  housekeeper,  so  that  many  of  them  come 
to  their  own  tables  with  fear  and  trembling.  Some 
member  of  the  family  is  not  suited  and  is  immediately 
heard  from. 

]^ow  there  is  no  reason  why  the  reasonable  wants 
of  a  family  should  not  be  gratified  to  the  degree  that 
the  income  will  permit.     It  would  certainly  be  quite 
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economical  to  purcliase  a  bolt  of  calico  or  cloth  and 
dress  the  whole  family  in  bine  or  gray  uniforms ;  but 
very  few  do  so.  They  wisli  to  please  the  individual 
tastes.  It  is  moi-e  expensive,  but  the  matter  of  grati- 
fication is  considered,  regardless  of  expense.  The 
same  rule  may  govern  the  supply  of  food.  This  is 
frequently  reiterated  as  an  objection  to  tbe  coopera- 
tive system.  The  tastes  in  families  are  so  different 
that  no  one  but  their  own  cook  can  please  them. 
Does  she  always  please  them  ?  Then  these  tastes  are 
largely  the  result  of  habit  and  education,  and  there- 
fore not  arbitrary.  They  can  be  cultivated,  as  are  the 
demands  for  other  necessities,  which  are  liable  to 
change  from  year  to  year.  The  demand  creates  a 
supply ;  the  supply,  in  a  measure,  gratifies  and  edu- 
cates demand  ;  each  reacts  upon  the  other. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  when  cooperative  cooking 
becomes  an  established  and  universal  industry  the  cost 
of  the  cooked  food  will  be  less  than  is  now  the  cost  of 
the  raw  material  bought  at  retail.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  cost  of  cooking,  which  is  enormous  and  very 
unsatisfactory  when  done  by  the  help,  unless  closely 
supervised  by  the  mistress.  She  may  not  value  her 
time  and  energy  in  a  commercial  sense,  yet  from  the 
economist's  view  all  labor  has  a  value;  if  it  has  not  it 
does  not  sustain  a  philosophically  correct  relation  to 
the  result  in  view.     If  that  labor  is  unnecessary  it 
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need  not  be  done ;  if  necessary  it  obviates  the  neces- 
sity of  hiring  some  one  to  do  it,  and  lias  then  a  com- 
mercial value. 

The  woman  who  nurtures,  clothes,  and  cares  for 
lier  cliildreu  is  worthy  a  place  beside  the  producer,  as 
the  boy  who  wears  the  cap  is  a  potential  element  in 
the  demand  for  caps.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
bachelor  who  feels  aggrieved  because  he  pays  tax  to 
educate  other  people's  children  is  a  short-sighted  econ- 
omist. Is  he  a  lawyer?  Who  are  his  clients?  Is  he  a 
physician  ?  then  the  greater  part  of  his  revenue  comes 
from  families  with  children.  Is  he  a  teacher?  a  poli- 
tician? AYho  are  his  pupils?  his  constituents?  A 
minister  ?  He  would  soon  preach  to  empty  pews  were 
all  such  as  he  ;  and  where  would  the  occasional  sugar- 
plum of  a  marriage  fee  come  in?  Is  he  a  tramp? 
How  pleasing  the  face  of  the  Enfant  Terrible  who 
runs  to  his  "ma"  for  something  to  give  to  the  poor 
man  !  In  sliort,  a  community  of  bachelors  would,  in  a 
short  time,  be  relieved  of  paying  tax  ;  there  would  be 
nothing  to  pay  tax  for. 

Suppose,  now,  that  a  peaceful  revolution  of  senti- 
ment place  the  housekeeper  in  the  role  of  producer ; 
that,  as  such,  she  be  considered  self-supporting  and  at 
liberty  to  choose  the  kind  of  work  by  which  she  will 
support  herself.  Let  that  choice  be  housework  or 
other  work ;  the  world  will  lose  nothing,  because  the 
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old  system  will  be  replaced  by  a  inucli  better  one. 
Even  those  small  souls  who  limit  every  circle  by  the 
circumference  of  the  "  almighty  dollar  "  may  console 
themselves  by  the  economy  of  this  plan.  And  the 
theorem  that  "paid  labor  is  cheaper  than  slave  labor" 
may  even  in  housework  await  a  demonstration. 

All  useful  labor  is  ennobling,  and,  in  its  relation  to 
the  needs  of  humanity,  beneficial;  and  she  who  belit- 
tles the  importance  of  housework  or  considers  these 
duties  beneath  her  makes  a  mistake.  It  is  not  in  the 
spirit  of  contempt  that  these  discussions  ti-eat  any 
kind  of  work.  But  the  work  must  be  subservient  to 
the  worker.     The  work  is  for  him  ;  not  he  for  it. 

The  privilege  of  choosing  an  occupation,  or  of  ac- 
quiring individual  earnings,  must  not  be  unnecessarily 
restricted.  It  is  bad  political  economy,  because  under 
such  restriction  the  worker  fails  to  do  the  good  of 
which  he  is  capable. 

The  housekeeping  of  the  present  day  has  its  pleas- 
ures and  privileges  as  well  as  its  disadvantages.  Many 
women  are  born  housekeepers,  and  by  superior  man- 
agement and  muscular  force  conquer  obstacles  which 
crush  those  who  are  not  thus  endowed.  But  why 
should  these  frown  upon  any  attempt  to  help  others 
not  so  favored,  or  those  who  wish  to  follow  other  pur- 
suits which  in  their  judgment  are  better  suited  to 
their  capabilities? 
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The  people's  kitchen  will  solve  the  servant-girl 
problem  by  substituting  a  cheaper  and  more  reliable 
method.  Two  thirds  of  the  families  wlio  now  employ 
^'help"  will  not  need  it,  and  tliose  wdio  wish  to  em- 
ploy servants  will  not  be  at  their  mercy.  The  house- 
keeper and  the  help  will  assume  more  amicable  rela- 
tions. Washing,  sweeping,  and  cleaning  can  be  done 
by  day's  work,  and  the  household  need  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  some  one  prowling  through  the  house  at  all 
hours  of  the  night.  The  waste  and  destruction  of 
costly  food  products  will  decrease  perceptibly  when 
the  manufacturer  pays  for  the  raw  material  himself. 
The  help  is  then  self-supporting,  many  of  the  serv- 
ants coming  from  their  liomes  to  do  an  honest  day's 
work  for  a  day's  pay.  Housekeeping  wdtli  servants 
will  then  be  a  luxury  of  the  rich,  who  can  afford  a 
relay  of  servants,  under  the  control  of  a  capable 
manager,  who  is  responsible  for  the  comfort  of  the 
household,  and  thus  obviating  its  dependence  upon 
the  whim  of  one  person  who  now  leaves  a  house- 
hold in  chaos  and  distress  without  a  moment's 
warning.  Families  with  ordinary  incomes  can 
preserve  the  identity  of  the  family,  be  relieved  of 
excessive  burdens,  and  at  a  moderate  price  obtain 
well-cooked  food  without  submitting  to  the  present 
tyranny. 

"I  do  not  believe  in  woman's  rights,"  said  a  work- 
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iiiginan  recently ;  my  wife  bosses  me,  her  daughters 
boss  her,  and  the  girl  in  the  kitchen  rales  us  all." 

A  leading  feature  of  the  people's  kitchen  is  the 
prevention  of  waste,  which  even  by  careful  home  man- 
agement is  unavoidable,  because  the  leavings  from 
pantry  and  table  are  not  utilized.  In  the  cooperative 
kitchen  the  cooking  in  large  quantities  will  reduce 
waste  immensely,  and  what  is  unavoidable  in  the  w^ay 
of  scraps,  offal,  etc.,  could  be  utilized  in  a  brancli 
establishment  where  poultry  and  stock  are  kept.  The 
waste  meat,  bread,  etc.,  would  bring  a  return  in  eggs, 
chickens,  hams,  arid  lard. 

Imagine  the  waste  of  cutting  a  quarter  of  beef  into 
numerous  small  pieces,  which  are  cooked  in  as  many 
different  roasters  or  pots,  some  burnt,  some  raw ;  then 
the  expense  of  keeping  up  so  many  fires,  the  atten- 
tion or  inattention  of  so  many  cooks,  some  ignorant, 
others  indifferent,  and  the  best  of  them  working  at 
a  disadvantage.  Now  suppose  this  quarter  of  beef 
to  be  cut  into  steaks  and  large  roasts,  the  steaks 
broiled  to  perfection  by  a  specialist,  the  other  pieces 
boiled  or  roasted  in  a  scientific  manner  by  a  uniform 
heat,  so  that  the  juices  of  the  meat  are  retained  ;  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  the  nourishing  properties  of  that 
beef  will  be  doubled. 

Housekeepers  now  have  a  continual  wrangle  with 
their  cooks.     They  will  put  a  piece  of  boiling  meat 
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into  cold  water  and  perhaps  a  soup  bone  into  hot 
water.  It  is  chemically  a  blunder ;  but  the  opposite 
theory  is  instantly  snified  at  by  the  help  as  a  notion, 
and  nothing  but  the  presence  and  oversight  of  the 
mistress  will  secure  obedience  to  her  directions.  This 
the  gn"l  resents  bitterly,  and  frequently  leaves  a  pains- 
taking mistress  to  find  employment  with  one  who  does 
not  '•  bother  with  the  kitchen."  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  the  majority  of  wives  are  bodily  swallowed  by 
these  ever  recurring  liousehold  cares  when  help  is 
employed. 

From  a  sanitary  point  of  view  the  preeminent  ad- 
vantae^e  of  systematized  cookins;  over  the  old  wav  can- 
not  be  disputed. 

''To  feed  the  multitude  at  the  Chicago  fair  the 
coming  suujmer  (1S93)  has  been  a  question  upon  the 
solution  of  which  the  hardest  work  of  the  officials  of 
the  expositi(m  has  been  expended.  After  months  of 
labor  and  investigation,  of  trials  and  interrogations, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  arranged  a  plan 
by  which  eatables  and  drinkables  will  be  fnrnished 
for  all. 

"At  the  southern  end  of  the  grounds  an  immense 
kitchen  will  be  built  capable  of  j^roviding  for  a  restau- 
rant with  a  seating  capacity  of  twelve  thousand.  In  this 
kitchen  will  be  cooked  all  provisions  for  the  main 
building  restaurants,  thereby  preventing  the  smell  of 
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cooking  permeating  the  exhibit  buildings,  as  would  be 
the  case  were  many  kitchens  established. 

"  In  the  forestry,  agriculture,  machinery,  manufac- 
tures, mines,  transportation,  fisheries,  electricity,  and 
horticultural  buildings  space  has  been  reserved  for 
cafes.  In  the  total  space  reserved  it  is  estimated  that 
between  twelve  and  fifteen  thousand  people  can  be 
served  at  once.  These  restaurants  will  be  fitted  up 
with  warming  tables  so  that  meats,  etc.,  will  not  be 
cold.  After  the  army  of  cooks  in  the  mammoth 
kitchen  have  prepared  the  food  it  will  be  conveyed 
to  the  restaurants  in  wagons  fitted  up  with  appliances 
for  keeping  hot.  This  service  will  require  about  fifty 
wagons,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  conmiittee  to  see  to 
it  that  there  is  no  delay  in  delivering  the  eatal)les. 

"  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reserves  the  right 
on  all  concessions  to  fix  the  prices  and  measures.  Sec- 
retary Crawford  and  Chairman  Butler  have  become 
so  expert  that  they  can  tell  offhand  how  thick  a  slice 
of  beef  should  be  to  bring  twenty-five  cents,  or  how 
many  peanuts  legally  constitute  a  pint.  The  commit- 
tee does  not  intend  to  have  odium  cast  upon  the  fair 
by  allowing  things  to  run  themselves  and  restaurants 
to  reap  golden  liarvests  for  nothing.  While  it  is  the 
intention  to  make  all  concessions  pay  as  well  as  possible, 
it  is  far  from  the  calculation  of  the  fair  officials  that 
comfort  and  fair  treatment  shall  be  sacrificed  to  gain. 
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"  In  addition  to  the  restaurants  mentioned  there  will 
be  others  on  the  ground  and  in  Midway  Plaisance 
that  will  probably  seat  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  peo- 
ple. Equipped  so  thoroughly  in  every  department 
there  seems  no  cause  for  alleging  that  we  will  not 
attend  to  the  wants  of  everyone,  and  we  think  that  no 
one  will  find  any  offensive  feature  in  the  whole  plan." 

What  an  object  lesson  is  here  portrayed,  and  from 
its  successful  operation  what  valuable  information  will 
be  obtained  for  the  benefit  of  onr  future  cooperative 
kitchen  !  The  disposal  of  garbage  can  be  easily  and 
cheaply  managed.  The  lurking  agencies  of  disease 
in. the  presence  of  decaying  vegetables  no  longer  men- 
ace the  public  health. 

Some  provision  for  sudden  emergencies  can  be 
made  by  a  small  supply  of  imperishable  articles,  the 
preparation  of  which  would  make  amends  for  the  ab- 
sence of  the  regular  supply  occasioned,  we  will  say, 
by  a  severe  storm  or  an  accident. 

Eut  the  one  consideration  which,  from  a  hygienic 
standpoint,  outweighs  all  others  is  the  relief  which 
such  a  system  w^ould  bring  to  the  housekeeper,  who  is 
at  the  same  time  taxed  by  the  duties  incumbent  on 
her  position  as  a  wife.  Society  should  at  once  relieve 
wives  of  any  uimecessary  burdens  in  virtue  of  their 
motherhood.  The  "tired  mother"  is  the  familiar 
picture  of  current  literature.     She  is  the  apoci-yphal 
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dragon  who  eats  all  the  house  supplies,  wears  out  the 
carpets,  absoi'bs  the  heat,  and  is,  in  her  own  duplica- 
tion, an  expensive  luxury. 

''  Harrj,  bring  a  bucket  of  coal  for  your  mother ; 
that's  a  good  boj  !  " 

Overworked  and  continually  harassed  women  are 
not  the  ideal  race  builders. 

The  steam  and  heat  of  washing,  especially  when  no 
w\ashhouse  is  provided,  cause  much  discomfort  in  the 
home  and  threaten  the  health  of  invalids  and  children, 
besides  the  damage  to  property,  occasional  fires,  etc. 
Xow  imagine  the  cost  of  the  many  washhouses,  the 
expense,  wear  and  tear  of  utensils  and  stoves,  tlie 
waste  of  coal,  soap,  and  starch  (which,  of  course,  in 
small  quantities  is  mucli  greater),  to  be  invested  in  one 
large  laundry  where  custom  and  income  justifies  the 
use  of  machinery.  Economy  would  no  doubt  favor 
the  public  laundry.  The  objection  that  infected  cloth- 
ing would  be  sent  there  liolds  equally  good  when 
washing  is  sent  out.  Heavy  fines  and  strict  legisla- 
tion could  protect  this  industry  from  infringements 
of  that  kind  as  well  as  any  other.  The  absence  of 
smoke,  steam,  and  suds  from  private  premises  would 
greatly  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  cities  and 
towns. 

In  one  of  the  central  Chicago  laundries  the  revolv- 
ing cylinders  equal  the  work  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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women  per  day.  Tlie  macliinery  is  probably  expen- 
sive, but  hardly  more  so  than  flesh  and  blood,  and  it 
will  not  wear  out  as  soon.  Kinsing,  blueing,  and 
starching  are  all  done  in  separate  places  with  the  least 
waste  of  time.  Ironing  is  done  by  immense  mangles 
and  other  machinery,  with  the  exception  of  some  arti- 
cles which  must  be  done  by  hand.  This  building 
should  have  ample  grounds,  so  that  all  clothing  can 
have  the  benefit  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  In  bad 
weather  they  are  raised  by  an  elevator  to  the  upper 
floor  to  be  dried.  One  of  the  upper  floors  could  be 
utilized  for  sewing  rooms,  where  muslin,  calicoes, 
ginghams,  flannels,  etc.,  bought  at  wholesale,  are  made 
up  at  fair  prices  and  sold  to  customers.  Apprentices 
could,  under  skillful  managers,  do  much  of  this  plain 
sewing,  probably  cheaper  than  it  is  done  at  home,  with 
the  sewing  machines  run  by  the  same  motor  that  does 
the  washing.       « 

A  mending  department  is  also  connected  with  this 
establishment,  where  materials,  implements,  buttons, 
etc.,  are  kept  at  hand ;  and  the  litter,  confusion,  and 
waste  of  time  in  getting  out  and  putting  away  of 
work  to  niake  room  for  some  other  duty,  now  a  con- 
tinual hindrance  to  the  housekeeper,  is  avoided.  It 
may  be  said  that  such  establishments  would  benefit 
the  rich  only,  as  the  poor  could  not  afford  to  patron- 
ize them.  Why  not  ?  The  poor  man's  wife  who  now 
16 
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toils  many  hours  a  day  at  tlie  various  branches  of 
liousework,  with  perhaps  Httle  profit  to  herself  or  her 
children,  could  by  a  day's  work  for  such  an  establish- 
ment earn  more  than  she  now  does  by  harder  work 
and  longer  hours  at  home.  And  she  who  cares  for  a 
number  of  little  children  and  cannot  leave  them  is 
sufficiently  occupied. 

Who  w^onders  that  no  one  has  time  to  live,  that  the 
constant  hurry  and  worry  for  some  unattainable  future 
good  takes  all  the  joy  from  the  present  ?  "  The  hus- 
band is  sober  over  his  efforts  to  give  his  family  the 
means  of  joy.  The  family  is  sober  because  other  fam- 
ilies have  more  ample  means  of  joy.  The  desires  of 
the  flesh  and  the  mind  do  not  suffer  men  and  women 
to  rest,  to  rejoice."  "  Let  us  have  less  of  tlie  gospel 
of  work  and  more  of  the  gospel  of  rest,"  says  Herbert 
Spencer ;  and  a  Greater,  "  Consider  the  lilies,  how 
they  grow  ! " 

The  mother  is  the  natural  care-taker  of  the  race ; 
but  there  are  times  when  she  must  be  cared  for.  Un- 
der present  conditions  the  husband  cannot  relieve  his 
wdfe  of  the  excessive  burden  of  household  cares. 
Even  though  he  possess  surplus  means  by  .which  he 
hopes  to  relieve  her  they  can  be  invested  in  raw  ma- 
terials only,  which  must  (under  her  supervision)  be 
manufactured  at  home.  The  help  is  at  times  more 
exasperating  than  the  work,  the  privacy  of  the  liome 
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invaded,  rest,  day  or  niglit,  interrupted,  and  the 
newlj-made  mother  disturbed  with  consultations  for 
to-morrow's  breakfast. 

What  a  priceless  boon  for  mothers  a  liome  devoid 
of  these  cares  would  be !  Almost  a  heaven  below  when 
compared  with  the  unrest  of  the  present  arrangement. 

A  youn.g  matron  relates  her  experience  thus: 
"Having  the  entire  care  of  a  babe  of  six  weeks,  the 
youngest  of  five  children,  I  found  myself  much  re- 
duced from  want  of  sleep,  my  appetite  failing,  my 
nerves  unstrung.  Sleep  became  an  imperative  neces- 
sity, but  the  many  interruptions  during  the  day  gave 
little  opportunity  for  rest.  Finally,  being  com.pletely 
exhausted,  one  morniig  I  resolved  that  during  the 
baby's  nap  I  would  do  likewise.  In  a  moment  the 
respite  of  sweet  oblivion  soothed  my  vreary  frame. 
Happy  dreams  of  mother,  love,  and  protection  landed 
me  and  mine  in  my  childhood's  home.  With  my 
hand  in  the  strong  grasp  of  my  guardian  angel,  baby 
and  I  floated  serenely  to  the  regions  of  peace  and 
rest,  the  abode  of  the  blessed.  Alas,  how  short  our 
flight !  The  shadows  of  our  mundane  sphere  scarcely 
fade  away  in  the  heavenly  vision  when  ominous 
thunders  reverberate  on  the  listening  air.  These  my 
returning  consciousness  interprets  as  the  vigorous 
knocks  of  the  servant  girl  against  my  chamber  door. 
I  leel  to  my  feet  and  turn  the  knob  to  encounter 
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tlie  stoical  face  of  the  cook — '  What  sliall  I  get  for 
dinner?'  " 

The  industrial  element  of  the  home  does  not  neces- 
sarily supersede  every  other.  The  queen  of  the  hive 
is  not  a  producer,  yet  she  is  the  center  of  the  little 
community.     '"Tis  the  heart  that  makes  the  home.'' 

We  are  a  nation  of  immoderate  workers  and  reck- 
less spendthrifts.  French  economists  give  statistics 
concerning  the  healthfulness  of  different  occupations  ; 
of  these  only  one  or  two  rank  below  that  of  cooking. 
Cooking  should  be  done  by  the  vigorous  and  the 
strong,  not  by  those  whose  vitality  is  taxed  by  the 
bearing  and  nurture  of  infants.  Our  present  social 
condition  which  condemns  a  woman,  in  virtue  of  her 
motherhood,  to  be  also  a  *'  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer 
of  water,"  is  not  a  wise  one.  A  French  traveler  de- 
scribes the  American  wife  as  a  superior  specimen 
morally,  but  a  very  inferior  one  physically.  "She 
may  annually  become  a  mother,  and  even  as  such  she 
works  very  hard."  ^Notwithstanding  the  hard-working 
father  and  mother  is  not  the  American,  of  all  civil- 
ized men,  tlie  most  wasteful  ?  and  is  not  his  greatest 
wastefulness  in  his  food  and  drink  ? 
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THEME     FOURTEENTH. 
SHALL  WE  ECONOMIZE?* 

THIS  brings  us  back  to  the  theme  with  which  we 
beo^an — the  American  indifference  or  aversion  to 
food  economizing.  I  have  never  observed  any  special 
development  of  this  notion  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
but  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  it  in  England,  whei-e 
it  is  said,  for  instance,  that  the  "  workingmen  with 
small  wages  buy  the  most  expensive  beef." 

I  judge  the  disorder  to  be  essentially  Anglo-Saxon, 
quite  prevalent  in  England,  and  epidemic  in  the  United 
States.  Perhaps  it  is  only  part  of  the  more  general 
tendency  inherent  in  human  nature,  but  dependent 
upon  the  opportunity  which  material  prosperity  brings 
for  its  development.  It  certainly  could  not  prevail 
under  the  straitened  conditions  of  living  which  exist 
in  most  countries  of  Europe ;  and  the  comparative 
opulence  which  prevails  with  us,  unrestrained  by 
either  habits  of  saving  or  understanding  of  the  facts, 
would  naturally  tend  to  its  wide  development.  Pos- 
sibly part  of  its  explanation  lies  deeper,  and  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  impression  which  the  older  philosophy 
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and  theology  inculcated  in  men's  thinking  and  whieh 
is  not  jet  entirely  gone. 

The  philosophy  which  dealt  chiefly  with  abstrac- 
tions, and  the  theology  which  regarded  the  body  as 
only  a  burden  of  earthly  clay  and  concerned  itself 
merely  for  the  soul,  both  considered  the  material  de- 
tails of  life  beneath  their  notice.  I  believe  it  was 
Hegel  who,  expressing  his  dissent  from  the  practical 
ideas  current  in  England  in  his  time,  said,  "  Socrates 
brought  philosophy  from  the  clouds,  but  the  English- 
men have  dragged  her  into  the  kitchen."  And  it  is 
not  long  since  a  man  in  one  of  our  highest  educational 
positions  assured  me  that  such  studies  as  those  of  food 
and  nutrition,  wdiich  have  been  described  in  these 
articles,  were  not  in  consonance  with  the  intellectual 
dignity  of  a  university.  Is  not  our  impression  that 
attention  to  the  little  economies  of  life  is  beneath  us 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  this  same  idea — a  weed 
which  the  conditions  elsewhere  have  kept  down  but 
which  here  has  grown  rank  ?  But,  whatever  may  be  the 
genesis  of  this  notion,  I  am  persuaded  that  in  the  form 
in  which  we  have  to  deal  with  it  it  represents  only  a 
phase  of  a  far  more  complex  problem,  the  importance 
of  which  is  coming  to  be  felt  in  our  time  as  never 
before,  and  which  the  many-sided  effort  to  improve 
the  material  condition  is  really  an  effort  to  work  out. 
We  are  learning  that  the  best  way  to  lielp  men  is  to 
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help  them  to  help  themselves,  and  that  to  help  them- 
selves they  must  be  freed  from  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice, and  must  understand  the  principles  that  underlie 
the  right  practice  of  the  arts  of  life. 

We  are  learning  that  for  intellectual  and  moral  ele- 
vation improvement  of  physical  condition  is  neces- 
sary ;  that  to  improve  mind  and  heart  we  must  look 
out  for  the  body  also ;  that  before  people  can  attain 
to  highest  intelligence  and  righteousness  they  must 
be  properly  clotlied  and  housed  and  fed.  We  are 
learning,  too,  that  not  merely  increase  of  income,  but 
husbanding  of  resources  are  conditions  of  better  wel- 
fare ;  that  people  need  to  save  as  well  as  to  earn ; 
that  wastefulness  is  the  cause  of  poverty  and  economy 
the  way  to  comfort. 

While  the  thoughtful  man  sees  these  things  and 
feels  their  force  tlie  averas^e  man  does  not.  In  the 
older  countries,  with  exhausted  fertility  of  soil  and 
overcrowded  population,  the  alternative  of  partial 
starvation  has  made  close  economizing  a  necessity. 
But  with  us,  whom  the  abundant  product  of  the  vir- 
gin soil,  far  in  excess  of  the  demand  of  a  still  sparse 
population,  and  the  superadded  advantages  of  wonder- 
ful material  progress  have  placed  in  comparative 
affluence,  the  circumstances  of  our  coal-heaver's  fam- 
ily are  positively  luxurious  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Europe. 
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With  US  false  pride  and  wastefulness  have  far  too 
largely  usurped  the  place  of  care  and  saving.  As  a 
people  we  have  not  learned  the  art  of  getting  the 
most  out  of  wdiat  we  have.  With  our  larger  incomes 
and  better  opportunities  we  often  enjoy  far  less  com- 
fort and  contentment  than  our  foreign  brethren,  who 
with  their  limited  resources  have  learned  how  to  hus- 
band and  to  make  the  best  of  the  little  that  falls  to 
their  lot.  Those  who  have  seen  tlie  inside  of  life  in 
France  and  Gernianj^  know  how  true  this  is.  I  well 
remember  how  it  impressed  me  in  my  first  experience 
in  Germany.  Living  in  a  private  family,  my  break- 
fasts, which,  though  consisting  only  of  the  usual  rolls 
and  coffee,  were  nevertheless  ample,  w^ere  always 
brought  to  my  room.  With  the  coffee  there  came 
invariably  a  little  jar  of  milk  and  some  lumps  of  sugar. 
During  the  whole  six  months  of  my  stay  in  that  house 
the  number  of  lumps  w^as  never  more  nor  less  than 
five.  An  American  lady,  living  in  another  family  in 
the  same  city,  w\is  wont  to  aver  her  conviction  that 
lier  landlady  counted  the  grains  of  coffee  for  every 
potful  she  made.  Every  scrap  of  food  was  utiHzed. 
Like  economies  w^ere  manifested  everywhere  ;  indeed, 
they  were  a  part  of  common  education,  not  only  at 
home,  but  in  school,  where,  for  instance,  tlie  girls 
were  taught  to  sew  and  mend  as  they  were  to  read 
and  W'rite.     And  when  I  went  about  with  the  people 
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and  saw  Low  they  lived ;  how  contentedly  and  pleas- 
antly they  took  the  affairs  of  life;  how  much  they 
made  of  simple  and  inexpensive  pleasures ;  how  little 
they  were  beset  with  the  false  pride  of  show  and  the 
petty  ambition  to  go  ahead  of  their  neighbors,  which 
are  such  corrosive  influences  in  American  and  English 
society;  how  much  of  human  kindness  and  home  joy 
and  social  satisfaction  they  had  with  incomes  and 
prices  which  would  make  life  for  average  Americans 
of  similar  station  a  torturing  struggle  with  want,  I 
could  not  avoid  the  conviction  that  in  their  ways 
was  a  lesson  which  it  would  be  a  blessing  for  us  to 
learn. 

We  waste  at  the  store,  at  the  market,  and  in  the 
house  enough  to  make  us  wealthy  if  we  would  only 
save.  The  fathers  and  the  mothers  do  not  under- 
stand the  little  arts  of  economizing,  and  the  sons 
and  the  daughters  do  not  learn  them.  We  think 
it  incompatible  with  our  dignity  as  free-born  and 
well-to-do  Americans  to  devote  our  attention  to 
them. 

The  comparison  between  wdieat  flour  and  potatoes 
is  especially  interesting.  The  protein  in  the  wheat 
flour,  at  §6  a  barrel  or  3  cents  a  pound,  comes  to  11 
cents,  while  in  potatoes  at  50  cents  a  bushel  it  costs 
15  cents  a  pound.  Estimated  in  terms  of  potential 
energy,  25  cents  pays  for  about  14,000  calories  in 
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wheat  flour  at  $6  per  barrel,  and  12,000  in  potatoes 
at  50  cents  a  bushel.  The  potatoes  would  have  to  be 
reduced  to  40  cents  a  bushel  to  make  their  nutrients 
as  cheap  as  those  of  the  wheat  flour  at  §6  per  barrel. 
Adding  to  this  fact,  that  the  protein  of  the  wheat  is 
more  valuable,  weight  for  weight,  because  that  in  the 
potatoes  is  apparently  less  digestible,  and  certainly  of 
inferior  chemical  constitution,  the  showing  against 
potatoes,  even  at  this  price,  is  very  decided.  But 
in  the  eastern  portions  of  the  United  States,  at  any 
rate,  people  are  very  apt  to  pay  75  cents  or  §1  a 
bushel  for  tlieir  potatoes,  while  the  finest  wheat  flour 
now  sells  at  $6  a  barrel ;  and  if  they  are  contented 
with  flour  of  the  coarser  grades  they  can  have  it  for 
less. 

The  true  antipoverty  society  is  the  society  of 
"  Toil,  Thrift,  and  Temperance."  One  of  the  articles 
of  its  constitution  demands  that  the  principles  of  in- 
telligent economy  shall  be  learned  by  patient  study 
and  followed  in  daily  life. 

If  the  old  dispensation,  with  its  somber  doctrine, 
makes  the  earning  of  man's  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his 
face  part  of  the  primeval  curse,  does  not  the  newer 
dispensation  of  religion  and  science  make  the  gaining 
of  support  by  earnest  toil  and  the  economizing  of  re- 
sources b}^  careful  study  a  substantial  joy  of  life? 

In  his  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor 
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Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright  summarizes  the  results  of  in- 
vestigations into  the  cost  of  living  of  people  with 
different  incomes  as  follows  : 


PERCENTAGE  OF  IXCOME  EXPENDED  FOR  SUBSISTENCE. 


FAMILIES 

Annual  Income. 

Per  cent 
Expended 
for  Fo«jd. 

GERMANY. 

$225  to  $300 
450  to     600 
750  to  1,100 

500 

350  to     400 
450  to     600 
600  to     750 
750  to  1.200 
above  1.200 

62 

Iiiterraediate  clan's   ''  Mittelstand  " 

55 

In  easy  circumstances,  ''  Wohlstand  " 

GREAT  BRITAIN, 

50 
51 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Workino^men  

64 

(( 

63 

u 

60 

<( 

56 

" 

-     51 
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THEME    FIFTEENTH. 

HOW  DOES   UNCLE  SAM  KEEP  HOUSE?— NAVAL  HOUSE- 
KEEPING. 


^^IVTAYAL  officers  below  the  rank  of  -coinmaiider, 
ll  with  salaries  varying  from  $1,000  to  $3,500  a 
year,  manage  to  maintain  a  degree  uf  style  that  to  an 
ordinary  civilian  no  better  off  seems  absolutely  mys- 
terious. IN'ot  only  must  a  naval  officer  keep  himself 
supplied  with  the  half  dozen  styles  of  uniform  en- 
joined by  the  government,  but  he  must  be  able,  when 
ashore,  to  present  a  decent  appearance  in  civilian's 
attire  ;  he  must  stop  at  good  liotels  ;  he  must  associate 
with  civilians  of  social  position  corresponding  to  his 
own,  and  if  he  has  a  wife  and  children  he  must  main- 
tain them  in  good  style. 

'^  All  this  is  made  possible  largely  by  means  of  that 
species  of  domestic  communism  known  as  cooperative 
housekeeping.  The  officers'  mess  aboard  ship  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  such  a  species  of  communism. 
When  a  mess  is  made  up  aboard  ship  each  man  in  the 
combination  contributes  a  certain  sum  for  the  purchase 
of  supplies.  If  he  happens  at  the  moment  to  be  short 
of  funds  he  may  draw  two  months'  pay  in  advance. 
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The  common  fund  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  caterer 
chosen  from  the  mess,  and  the  supplies  are  purchased 
in  bulk  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Tlius  tlie  mess  is 
started.  The  caterer  makes  careful  calculations,  allow- 
ing for  breakage  and  other  losses,  adds  a  small  per- 
centage of  profit,  and  then  retails  his  supplies  at  prices 
considerably  below  current  rates  ashore. 

•'  Creme  de  menthe^  popularly  known  as  green 
mint,  is  a  highly  popular  cordial  among  naval  officers, 
and,  in  fact,  is  said  to  have  been  first  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  discriminating  American  public  by 
the  mess  of  a  United  States  man-of-war.  Green  mint 
retails  in  saloons  and  even  in  clubs  at  fifteen  cents  per 
glass,  but  the  mess  rate  aboard  ship  is  ordinarily  just 
one  half  that  price.  The  price  of  the  best  champagne 
in  a  well-managed  mess  is  usually  under  82  per  quart. 
The  price  ashore  is  from  §3.50  to  §3.75.  The  best 
imported  cigars  are  retailed  to  the  mess  at  from  forty 
to  sixty  per  cent  below  shore  prices. 

'^  There  are  ordinarily  two  officers'  messes  below 
decks  aboard  a  United  States  ship — the  wardroom 
mess  and  the  steerage  mess.  The  latter  is  for  mid- 
shipmen and  other  juniors.  The  captain  messes  alone 
in  solemn  state,  and  if  the  vessel  be  a  flagship,  the 
admiral  may  have  his  own  separate  table.  The  cost 
of  living  in  the  wardroom  mess  is  ordinarily  from  §35 
to  §iO  a  month,  exclusive  of  wines  and  cigars.     All 
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officers  are  entitled  to  take  guests  on  board  to  break- 
fast or  dinner  as  often  as  thej  will. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  cruise  the  profits  of  the  mess 
are  divided  j9ro  rata  among  the  members ;  and  if  the 
ship  goes  out  of  commission,  whatever  stock  of  stores 
is  on  hand  is  either  auctioned  off  to  the  officers  or  sold 
to  the  mess  of  some  other  ship.  Whenever  nn  officer 
is  detached  from  a  ship  before  the  end  of  a  cruise  or 
before  the  mess  breaks  up  he  settles  accounts  with 
the  mess  caterer.  If  he  has  been  moderate  in  the  use 
of  wines  and  cigars  he  may  carry  off  a  handsome  share 
of  profits. 

''  The  beauty  and  economy  of  the  mess  system  is 
best  shown  on  long  cruises.  At  certain  intervals 
United  States  ships  make  the  cruise  through  the  Med- 
iterranean and  Red  Seas,  down  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  westward  to  Monte- 
video or  Rio,  and  possibly  thence  homeward.  The 
voyage  to  Rio  may  occupy  nine  months  or  a  year,  and 
if  there  bas  been  no  loitering  in  luxurious  Mediterra- 
nean ports  the  trip  will  have  been  highly  economical 
for  all  on  board.  For  seven  or  eight  months  the  total 
cost  of  living  may  be  under  $50  per  month  for  each 
officer.  As  pay  ranges  from  $100  to  $300  per  month 
it  is  easy  to  estimate  the  possible  saving. 

"  The  wise  officer,  who  has  started  on  such  a  cruise 
with  nothing  against  him  on  the  government's  books, 
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reaches  Montevideo  or  Rio  witli  from  S500  to  §2,000 
to  his  credit  in  the  paymaster's  hands.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  entertainments  to  be  returned  at  ports  where 
foreign  ships  or  foreign  army  hosts  are  encountered  ; 
but  men's  hospitality  aboard  ship  is  a  vastly  cheaper 
thing  than  liospitality  ashore.  It  is  tlie  savings  of  a 
long  cruise  that  enable  naval  officers  to  live  well 
ashore,  to  maintain  their  families  in  moderate  com- 
fort, and  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  leave  or  shore 
duty  with  the  accompanying  decrease  of  pay." 

If  cooperation  is  such  a  benefit  on  water  why  not 
adopt  it  on  land  ?  Reduce  the  expense  of  housekeep- 
inor  to  husbands  and  its  exactions  to  wives.  This 
would  greatly  encourage  marriage,  as  a  young  couple 
could  live  comfortably  on  a  small  income.  The  estab- 
lishment of  public  kitchens  is  no  longer  treated  as  a  jest. 
"It  will  come,"  says  the  housekeeper,  confidently. 
"  It  must  come."  "When  and  how  will  it  be  brought 
about  ?  Just  as  soon  as  we  deserve  to  have  it  we  shall 
have  it.  It  has  been  said  that  nations  have  as  good 
governments  as  they  deserve.  It  may  be  so  with  so- 
cial and  industrial  institutions  also. 

Let  US  amuse  ourselves  as  we  will  with  the  "  vision- 
ary" schemes  of  Mr.  Bellamy;  as  women  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  his  humane  views  of  our  domestic 
relations. 

A  former  resident  of  Bologna,  Italy,  says :  "  The 
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scarcity  of  fuel  has,  in  many  localities  of  Italy,  made 
tlie  public  kitchen  a  necessity.  Meals  are  brought, 
ready  cooked,  to  the  consutners'  doors.  And  this  is 
not  for  tlie  rich  only,  but  also  for  tlie  poor,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  comfort  and  economy." 

'*  Formerly  privileged  persons  alone  could  open 
eating  houses  in  Paris ;  but  in  1765  a  cook  named 
Bouhmger  kept  a  shop  at  the  corner  of  tlie  Rue  des 
Poulies,  near  the  Palais  Eoyal.  As  the  good  man  did 
not  look  for  outrageous  profits  his  dining  room  was 
quickly  invaded  by  all  the  young  bloods  of  the  gay 
capital,  and  everyone  began  to  ask  his  neighbor, 
'Have  you  been  to  Boulanger's? '  The  favorite  dish 
of  the  new  house  was  nothing  more  appetizing  than 
pieds  de  moutoii  a  la  jpoulette^  or  slieep's  trotters; 
but  so  excellently  was  this  humble  fare  cooked  that 
large  quantities  of  it  were  sent  out  daily  to  all  the 
great  mansions  in  the  neighborhood.  The  restau- 
rant was  much  frequented  by  the  courtiers  of  the 
day,  and  even  the  celebrated  gourmet^  Moncriff,  the 
academician,  went  there  regularly.  Being  reader  to 
the  queen,  he  one  day  sounded  the  priase  of  slieep's 
trotters  to  the  ears  of  royalty,  and  Boulanger,  who 
had  asked  and  obtained  a  patent  for  his  specialty,  was 
ordered  to  supply  the  table  of  Louis  XV. 

"  Before  his  time  the  privilege  of  cooking  and  serv- 
ing ragouts  was  reserved  for  the  traiteurs,  or  licensed 
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victualers,  and  that  of  providing  set  dinners  was 
secured  by  charter  to  the  corporation  of  the  rotisseurs. 
But  these  had  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  the  only  im- 
provement introduced  had  been  the  cooking  of  cus- 
tomers' dinners  at  cabarets  and  taverns,  either  when 
ordered  in  advance  or  carried  raw  to  the  tradesmen 
bj  the  customers  themselves.  Among  the  restaurants 
which  sprang  up  after  the  example  so  successfully  set 
by  Boulanger  was  one  on  the  Terracedes  Feuillants, 
in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  There  the  members 
of  the  Convention  dined  regularly  during  the  revolu- 
tion ;  and  Couthon,  Saint  Just,  and  Marat  often  met, 
face  to  face,  with  Yergniaud  and  Le  Pelletier  de  Saint 
Fargeau.  The  owner  of  this  noted  establishment 
made  a  fortune,  but  had  a  rival,  in  1800,  in  the  per- 
son of  Yery,  who  opened  the  Restaurant  de  la  Tente, 
in  the  Alee  des  Grangers,  and  who,  eight  years  later, 
removed  to  the  Palais  Royal,  where  his  cuisine  speed- 
ily won  for  his  name  a  world-wide  reputation.  Thence- 
forward the  restaurant  became  one  of  the  peculiar 
features  of  Parisian  life.  Their  number  is  now  legion  ; 
they  are  at  once  the  pride  and  the  necessity  of  the 
French  metropolis.  The  highest  nobleman  in  the 
land  is  proud  of  his  restaurant,  and  honors  it  with  his 
presence  not  infrequently.  The  man  of  business  re- 
cruits his  weary  frame  and  his  hard-worked  brain  in 

his  own  particular  restaurant,  while  even  the  very 
17 
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lowest  order  of  the  people  have  their  special  eating 
houses,  where  thej  enjoy  themselves  to  their  hearts' 
content. 

"  It  is  a  fact  that  a  well-ordered  dinner  of  the  very 
first  class,  partaken  of  at  a  leading  restaurant,  will 
probably  cost  the  gourmet  guest  from  $4  to  $10,  while 
a  dinner  almost  equally  satisfactory  and  ample  is  served 
to  the  gastranome  bourgeois  for  less  than  $1.  Such  a 
difference  may  seem  strange  ;  but  we  have  yet  to  take 
a  step  lower  in  expenditure.  There  are  eating  houses 
in  Paris  frequented  by  persons  of  small  means — I 
do  not  mean  wine  shops  or  public  houses,  but  hona 
fide  restaurants — wliere  an  ample  dinner,  I  am  told, 
with  half  a  bottle  of  wine,  may  be  had  for  twenty 
cents." 

Quite  recently  a  journalist  described  a  people's 
kitchen  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  From  the  amount 
of  provisions  consumed  and  the  number  of  meals 
served  it  must  have  a  very  large  patronage.  In  con- 
clusion, he  says  :  "  It  has  been  in  operation  for  the  last 
eighteen  months,  and  gives  the  best  satisfaction."  Is  it 
not  a  significant  fact  that  the  "  second  city"  in  Europe, 
the  Mecca  of  so  many  great  men  and  women,  takes 
the  lead  in  such  an  enterprise  ?  Before  Mr.  Bellamy 
was  born,  a  Swiss  author,  Heinrich  Zschokke,  in  his 
charming  romance,  Das  Goldmacher  Dorf^  advo- 
cated cooperative  work  in  cooking  and  baking  as  a 
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public  benefit.  "  It  is  boldly  claimed  that  the  Swiss 
are  the  best  taught  nation  in  the  world.  Thev  tug  at 
learning  as  the  English  tug  at  trade,  and  the  United 
States  may  send  her  statesmen  to  school  in  Switzer- 
land." With  the  exception  of  her  romantic  scenery, 
healthful  climate,  and  unsurpassed  dairies,  the  re- 
sources of  Switzerland  are  not  remarkable ;  but  her 
industrial  development  is  wonderfuh  Her  telephone 
system  is  the  cheapest  and  best  in  the  world  ;  her 
electrical  experiments  unsurpassed  even  in  America. 
The  Switzer  may  be  poor,  but  he  is  great,  he  is  free. 

Morgarten  gave  to  the  world  a  second  Thermopylae. 
When  Liberty  fled  from  the  Grecian  isles  she  found 
a  home  among  the  mountain  peaks  of  Switzerland, 
inspired  the  Dutch  Republic,  and  kindled  the  fires  of 
liberty  in  the  hearts  of  the  Puritans,  who  planted  a 
sister  republic  on  the  virgin  soil  of  America.  ''  Un- 
der its  benignant  sway  standing  armies  are  disbanded, 
swords  are  beaten  into  plowshares,  and  spears  into 
pruning-hooks,  and  no  longer  shall  men  learn  war. 
On  the  broad  domain  of  earth,  erstwhile  clogged  with 
human  gore,  harvests  shall  ripen  for  the  sustenance  of 
nations.  Rivers,  ensanguined  during  the  ages  with 
the  blood  of  the  slain,  shall  be  bordered  with  the  trees 
of  fruitage,  in  whose  shadows  shall  dwell  the  delighted 
children  of  men.  Then  shall  there  no  more  be  found 
him  that  doeth  a  hurt.     Safe  in  his  innocence  the 
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little  child  shall  disport  himself  in  the  sunshine.  The 
beautiful  maiden,  in  peace  and  security,  shall  tread  the 
pathways  of  the  valley  with  none  to  molest  or  to  make 
afraid.  !N"o  longer  shall  toil  be  a  burden,  because  its 
full  reward  shall  gladden  the  heart  of  the  toiler  and 
nerve  the  arm  of  industry.  Prisons  shall  become 
vacant,  government  shall  become  a  sinecure,  and  the 
earth  shall  blossom  as  a  garden,  because  men  have 
learned  the  art  and  the  wisdom  of  governing  them- 
selves." 

All  reforms  originate  with  individual  thought. 
Like  a  pebble  thrown  into  the  water,  it  creates  a  cir- 
cle which  touches  another  circle  of  wider  and  still 
wider  circumference,  until  the  whole  surface  is 
changed.  Once  in  a  while  a  daring  hand  throws  a 
boulder  into  the  stillness  of  the  mighty  deep.  It 
meets  with  resistance,  but  the  force  of  its  momentum 
disturbs  the  hitherto  peaceful  waters.  A  great  storm 
agitates  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  whose  white  crested 
waves  advance  and  recede  with  the  majestic  anthem 
of  the  tides.  The  sun  of  Eeason  shines  upon  the 
scene,  the  storm  abates,  and  is  followed  by  the  still, 
small  voice  of  Truth.  Truth,  fairly  heard  and  obeyed, 
closes  the  strife,  and  the  rainbow  of  peace  smiles 
serenely  over  the  now  placid  landscape. 

That  which  comes  to  an  individual  in  the  hour  of 
clearest  insight  is  his  inspiration,  his  prophecy.     That 
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prophecy  is  to  Iiim  the  promised  land.  Thus  came 
the  era  of  printing,  also  those  of  steam  and  elec- 
tricity. The  Iron  Age  will  be  succeeded  by  that  of 
Ahiminum ;  that  by  the  Golden.  The  hand  of  the 
patriot  will  then  crown  the  brow  of  the  beautiful 
maiden  with  the  olive  branch  of  peace,  the  ivy  of 
purest  friendship  entwine  the  sturdy  oak,  each  beau- 
tiful in  its  own  strength. 

The  failure  of  corporations,  nor  the  fluctuations 
of  the  stock  exchange,  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  the 
savage  breast.  Cooperation,  except  in  the  arts  of  war 
and  pillage,  is  to  him  a  dead  letter.  But  the  dream 
of  the  scientist,  and  the  belief  in  the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  herald  a  universal 
altruism,  the  morning  of  a  better  day. 

"  Bright  morn  is  lovely  when  with  golden  dye 
Its  glorious  radiance  beams  athwart  the  sky." 

But  the  noonday  of  harvest,  the  evening  of  fulfill- 
ment, has  a  sweeter,  a  holier  charm.  All  honor  to 
those  patient  toilers,  both  the  famous  and  the  un- 
known, who,  in  a  noble  discontent  with  present 
achievements,  have  enlarged  their  borders  by  unlim- 
ited faith  in  future  achievements,  and  thus  developed 
what  is  best  within  themselves  !  Their  ceaseless  en- 
deavors in  the  fields  of  industry,  invention,  discovery, 
and  philanthropy  have  placed  their  names  upon  the 
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monuments  of  nations,  their  memories  in  the  hearts 
of  mankind.  Why  name  any  of  them  ?  They  belong 
to  the  ages. 

"  Graves  such  as  these  are  holy  shrines; 

Shrines  to  no  creed  confined; 
The  Delphian  vales,  the  Palestines, 

The  Meccas  of  the  mind." 


THE   END. 
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